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Art. I.—Bibliography of Archbishop Leighton." 


T is rather singular that Scotland has no monument in honour 
of Robert Leighton, who, if not born on Scottish soil, was 

of good Scottish gentle blood, educated in the University of 
Edinburgh, moulded by the Scottish theology, and whose public 
life is inseparable from the stirring events of nearly forty years 
of the Scottish ecclesiastical life of the seventeenth century. 
Not a few inferior men have had some recognition of their 


1 1. The Whole Works (as yet recovered) of the Most Reverend Father in 
God, Robert Leighton, D.D., Bishop of Dunblane and Archbishop (Com- 
mendator) of Glasgow: containing the corrected text of the pieces pre- 
viously published, and including many letters, sermons, and other pieces 
never before published: the whole carefully edited and furnished with 
illustrative notes and with indexes. To which is prefixed A Life of the 
Author and of his father. By William West, B.A., Incumbent of 8. 
Columba’s, Nairn. In six volumes. London: Longmans, Green, & Co., 
1869. 

2. Archbishop Leighton. By the Very Rev. John Tulloch, D.D., LL.D., 
Principal of S. Mary’s College, St. Andrews ; Dean of the Order of the 
Thistle, and one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. St. Giles’ Lectures. Third 
Series. Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace, 1883. 

3. Archbishop Leighton. By W. G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Apologetics and of Pastoral Theology, New College, Edinburgh. Evangelical 
Succession Lectures. Second Series. Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace, 1883. 

4. Selections from the Writings of Archbishop Leighton. Edited with a 
Memoir and Notes by William Blair, M.A., D.D., Dunblane. Edinburgh: 
Macniven and Wallace, 1883. 
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names either in the capital or elsewhere. Very recently a 
brass tablet has been affixed to one of the pillars in the 
nave of St. Giles’s Cathedral,’ Edinburgh, in commemo 
ration of Dr. James Hannay, the Dean of the Church, 
who read Laud’s Liturgy to unwelcome ears on the 23d of 
July 1637. For two hundred years the monumental marble 
has been representing in the transept of Trinity Church, St. 
* Andrews, the well-known tragedy of Magus Moor, which ter- 
minated the career of Archbishop Sharp. But neither tablet, 
nor mural monument, nor memorial window, as far as we 
know, has been erected in memory of Leighton, either at New- 
battle Kirk on the Esk, where he ministered as a Presbyterian 
for eleven years ; nor in Edinburgh, where for about ten years 
he was Principal of the University ; nor at Dunblane, “on the 
banks of Allan Water,” with its grand old cathedral,imperishably 
linked with the memory of his name, as that of a Bishop after 
the primitive model, for eleven or twelve years; nor at Glas- 
gow, no less rich in having its ancient cathedral as a poem in 
stone complete and entire, and now with its windows all bedight 
with glowing colours and bold figures, yet none of them com- 
memorative of Leighton’s archbishopric, which extended over 
four or five years, We have no cause to regret the absence of 
such monumental pomp in connection with Leighton’s name, 
a name synonymous with sweetness and light, and needing “ no 


storied urn nor animated bust” to prevent it from sinking into 
oblivion ; for 


“Build low, build high, 
The great name cannot die.” 


Had Leighton been a Roman Catholic, as some of his enemies 
suspected, his splendid virtues would have procured for him an 
easy admission into the Calendar of Saints. Bishop Burnet, 
who knew him intimately, says that “he had the reputation 
of a saint;” and such men as Nairn, Charteris, Aird, Andrew 
Gray, sat at his feet as disciples, and imbibed much of his 
sanctified spirit. And when we consider the fact that he 

1 This Church or Cathedral, so rich in historic memories, having recently 
been restored by Dr. William Chambers, Her Majesty expressed her desire 
to confer a baronetcy on Dr, Chambers, which he signified his willingness 
to accept. Dr. Chambers, full of days and honours, departed this life on the 


20th of May, just three days before the ceremonial of opening the Church 
by the representative of the Queen. 
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published nothing in his lifetime, by which we could estimate 
the lofty virtues ascribed to him, we are led gratefully to 
recall and acknowledge the service which Dr. Fall and 
Leighton’s nephew rendered to his memory in giving us those 
works which so amply confirm the testimony of his contempo- 
raries. Instead of destroying the pile of Ms. which Leighton 
had written, as he directed them to do, they wisely and 
charitably otherwise construed his instruction, and thereby en- 
riched our sacred literature, and at the same time brought us 
sensibly nearer to the saintly man whose hand had gathered 
these precious treasures. The full light which Leighton’s 
character and genius reflected on his contemporaries comes to 
us from them like moonlight in its clearness, without the 
force and warmth of the sun’s rays; but now that we have his 
own writings, we are permitted to walk amid the beauty and 
spiritual tenderness of the after-glow that lingers when the 
sun has set. Milton represents a book as the precious life- 
blood of its author, preserved for a life beyond life. It is like 
the rose of Jericho (Anastatica hierochwntica), which grows near 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan, on a stem of five or six inches 
high, and sends out small white flowers, having the remarkable 
property of being preserved for years, if taken up entire before 
it begins to wither, and kept in a dry room, so that whenever 
the root is placed in water the flower-buds swell out and open 
as if newly transplanted. Nay, such is the force of its sus- 
pended animation, that when the tiny root gets detached from 
the sandy soil which it delights in, and growth ceases, the 
plant is content to bide its time, till a favouring breeze comes 
to waft it away to a little pool, and though “the root wax old 
and the stock thereof seem to die, yet through the scent of 
water it will bud and bring forth like a plant.” For many 
years Leighton’s mss. lay, like the rose of Jericho, waiting for 
the impulse that was to quicken them into life, which was first 
imparted when Dr. Fall, in 1692, published a volume of sermons 
“at the desire of his friends, after his death, from his papers, 
written with his own hand.” Leighton’s fame was no longer 
traditional,—the echo of the voices of friends on whom the 
serene purity of his life and elevation of his character had acted 
like a magnetic charm; but was the spontaneous tribute of 
innumerable minds that had been kindled by the heavenly fire 
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of his discourses, illustrating that old saying, “ Now we believe, 
for we have heard him ourselves.” 

In glancing at the bibliography of Leighton, of which we 
have marked the latest outcome at the beginning of this paper, 
it is noteworthy that three of the books are issued from one 
publishing house, this present year. Such a circumstance 
sends us back to 1692, the year in which the first of Leighton’s 
works was issued. The stream which then began to flow for 
the spiritual enrichment of successive generations has been 
somewhat constant ever since. Leighton’s first editor was Dr. 
James Fall, who was made Principal of Glasgow University in 
1684, the year of Leighton’s death, but who, being deprived at 
the Revolution, afterwards became a Canon of York Minster. 
Beginning with a volume of Kighteen Sermons, which is now 
lying before us,he proceeded with the Commentary on First Peter, 
the Praelectiones and Paraeneses, and Meditationes in Psalmos 
which had been given in Edinburgh University, and afterwards 
with The Exposition of the Creed, The Lord’s Prayer, and The 
Ten Commandments, A Catechism for Children, and Rules for a 
Holy Life. These various works, printed at the expense of 
Edward Lightmaker, the loving nephew of Leighton, appeared 
at irregular intervals between 1692 and 1708. We do not 
enter on the merits of Dr. Fall as an editor further than to 
say, that while he shows a reverent regard rising into 
enthusiasm for his author, and a scrupulous concern for the 
ipsissima verba of Leighton’s MS., his method of punctuation is 
often so faulty as to obscure the sense of the author. 

Nearly forty years elapsed before a re-issue of Leighton was 
made. In1745 @reprint of the Sermons appeared, “wherein all 
obvious errors of the press are amended, some notes added for 
the sake of the common reader, and an account of his life 
prefixed.” No name of editor is given, but Mr. West gives 
the name of William Wogan, that gentleman having acknow- 
ledged the book as his. The account of the life of Leighton is 
simply an extract from Burnet. In his introduction, the editor 
speaks of the volume of sermons “ashaving grown so veryscarce, 
and having always borne a high character among all good men 
who had ever read it, especially as it is chiefly levelled to 
oppose some unsound doctrines now reviving amongst us.”? 


1 Mr. West says, “ this refers to the Wesleyans,”—Leighton’s Works, vol. 
vii. p. 304. 
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By the time Wogan’s volume was in type, an enterprising 
Edinburgh bookseller, named David Wilson, had prepared a 
volume entitled Select Works of Archbishop Leighton, some of 
which were never before printed—to which is prefixed an Account 
of the Author's Life and Character, which he published in 
March, 1746. In addition to the discourses given by Dr. Fall, 
Wilson printed ten sermons which had not been previously 
printed, nine of which he had from a gentleman who said, “ as 
far as he remembers, he copied them with his own hand 
from the Bishop’s originals above 60 years ago.” The tenth 
he received from one “who had it in his possession, taken 
from the Bishop as he delivered it.” The volume was printed 
by subscription, and the publisher while thanking the ladies 
and gentlemen who had been the encouragers of his under- 
taking, says, “ I would have printed a list of subscribers, but I 
thought it was a piece of ostentation few are fond of.” As it 
turned out, this goodly volume, well printed, with the text 
corrected by “two worthy, learned, and judicious ministers,” 
was the pioneer ofa larger undertaking. He informs his readers 
that he has got in his possession “some more writings of this 
valuable author, which never were printed, and has a view of 
procuring some others, which probably may be communicated 
to the public along with that very deserving and justly 
esteemed work, his Commentary on Peter, which is now become 
very scarce and seldom to be met with.” Mr. West, from a 
letter he had from Mr. David Laing, written from Northampton 
to Wilson, December 1746, has cleared up the secret of 
Wilson’s engaging Dr. Doddridge to edit Leighton’s works. It 
appears that James Robertson,’ a native of Cromarty, was act- 
ing as tutor in the Northampton Academy, and at Wilson’s 
request, proposed to Doddridge to edit the works and prepare 

1 It would appear that our forefathers were more abundant in writing out 
copies of sermons than the present generation. Wogan tells of “‘a religious 
person who had been at the expense of a Ms. copy of most of Leighton’s 
sermons.” We have in our possession a fair copy of the sermons of Andrew 
Gray, of 1661, which must have been taken down verbatim. Wilson refers 
above to Leighton’s sermon on John xxi. 22, preached before Parliament 
in 1669, which had however been published from Leighton’s ms. in 1708. 

2 Dr. James Robertson was Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Edinburgh from 1751 to 1792. He studied Oriental languages under the 


Schultens at Leyden, and was a great defender of the Hebrew points. He 


became quite a pundit, as his Clavis Pentateuchi and Hebrew Grammar bear 
witness. 
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a life of Leighton. Doddridge agreed to do so, though the 
preparation of the life was left over, and Doddridge’s ill-health, 
ending in his death about three years later, prevented the 
fulfilment of his promise. Wilson spared no pains to render 
his work thorough and complete ; writing letters to Dr. Henry 
Miles of London, the Trustees of the Bibliotheca Leightoniana 
at Dunblane, and others, for assistance in his undertaking.’ 
With Doddridge, the editing was a pure labour of love, and 
must have involved much self-denial amid other pressing 
duties, but his noble preface sets before us the exceeding great 
reward which the editor had received in his own soul from his 
patient study of every word and letter of Leighton. He says, 
“The delight and edification which I have found in the writings 
of this WONDERFUL man, for such I must deliberately call him, 
would have been a full equivalent for my pains, separate from 
all prospect of that effect which they might have upon others ; 
for truly I know not that I have ever spent a quarter of an 
hour in reviewing any of them, but, even amidst that interrup- 
tion which a critical examination of the copy would naturally 
give, I have felt some impressions which I could wish always 
to retain.”* The work appeared in two volumes in 1748, and 
was the standard edition for half a century. 

Ten years after this edition was issued, we find Wilson, now 
established in London, republishing his favourite author with 
such additional portions of the good Bishop’s scattered writings® 
as he could collect. Among other pieces he mentions Nineteen 

1 Wilson says that the Latin work on the Psalms ‘‘ was translated by a 
good hand.” We think we may venture the conjecture that Robertson was 
the “hand,” as it was through him Doddridge was enlisted as editor, and 
as Bower says of him, “‘ He was an excellent Latin scholar, and had the ready 
command of a good Latin style.” His Hebrew Grammar is in Latin, and 
bears out what Bower states. Besides, Doddridge says of the Meditationes, 
“TI have taken care they should be faithfully translated, and have revised 
the version with as much accuracy as my other engagements would allow,” 


words which might fitly apply to Robertson, who was then tutor in his 
academy. 

2 Wilson acknowledges the favour done him by the Rev. Robert Hamilton, 
who revised the sheets as they came from the press, and made many judicious 
corrections. Dr. Robert Hamilton was then minister of the Old Greyfriars, 
and afterwards a Professor of Divinity, 1754-79. It is interesting to find 
Robertson and Hamilton connected with Leighton’s works, both of them 
being Professors in the University of which Leighton was Principal. 

3 Wilson mentions that he was endeavouring to recover Leighton’s 
Discourses on the Epistle to the Ephesians, of which Dr. Fall spoke in 1694 
as “at the press;” but, strange to say, neither the ms. nor any printed 
copy of these discourses has ever since been seen. 
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Letters taken from the Originals in my possession, doubtless part 
of the large collection of which Doddridge spoke. So late as 
1763, we find the old Edinburgh bibliopole, now for some years 
ensconced “at Plato’s Head in the Strand, London,” sending 
forth a translation of Leighton’s Praelectiones and Parazneses, to 
which are added Rules and Instructions for a Holy Life, and other 
remains of the same excellent Author. Posterity owes a debt 
of gratitude to David Wilson for his unwearied diligence in 
collecting the Writings of Leighton, some of which were in 
danger of being lost; for his fidelity in securing'their careful 
editing by competent men, and for reproducing those that had 
during half a century gone out of print; and for his action as 
one of the loving hands that aided in the transmission of a great 
name across the tide of two centuries. 

We do not pause to speak of a reprint of Wilson’s Leighton 
in 1777, by the Rev. Henry Forster, A.M., London. Nor 
should we notice an edition published by Baynes in 1805, and 
afterwards with a so-called life of Leighton by the Rev. Erasmus 
Middleton, were it not for the discreditable way in which it was 
forced into print. The story tells that some London book- 
sellers, in concert with booksellers in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen, projected an edition of Leighton in six volumes 
octavo, with a Life of Leighton by the Rev. George Jerment 
(afterwards Dr. Jerment), a Secession minister in London. 
This work was to extend over three years, two volumes being 
issued annually. The prospectus caught the eye of Baynes, 
who forthwith published a four-volume edition in hot haste with 
the pretentious title of The Whole Genuine Works of Robert 
Leighton, so as to pick up buyers who might have taken the 
Jerment edition. We were struck, on examining this work, 
with the spurious character of the Life, which is an ill-disguised 
plagiarism from Wilson; and it was only from Mr. West’s extract 
from the advertisement to the Jerment edition of 1820, that we 
discovered the unscrupulous means that had been used in its 
production. Of Jerment’s edition, 1805-1808, we are disposed 
to think more favourably than Mr. West. He says of the 
memoir, “ It does not contain much information, but is written 
in a quaint and genial style, and the writer, though he regards 
the elder Leighton as a saint and a martyr, is evidently a good 
and amiable man.” The memoir, along with several pieces not 
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previously printed, such as Lectwres on the first nine Chapters of 
Matthew's Gospel, was reprinted in 1814 in a separate volume 
entitled The Remains of Archbishop Leighton : consisting of all 
the unpublished pieces found in Manuscript in the Library left by 
him to the Diocese of Dunblane. A perusal of the memoir leads to 
the conclusion that Dr. Jerment not only utilised the fragments 
of Burnet and others, but drew materials from fresh sources, 
and was the first after Doddridge to give a critical estimate of 
the writings of Leighton. He was also the first to give 
“appropriate titles to the several discourses.” The negative 
praise bestowed on Dr. Jerment by Mr. West, as being 
“evidently a good and amiable man,” notwithstanding his 
committing the mistake of “regarding the elder Leighton as a 
saint and a martyr,” is quite of a piece with many other things 
Mr. West has written. He reserves his commendation for the 
edition that came after that of Jerment, and which is better 
known to the present generation, namely that of John Norman 
Pearson, a beautiful four-volume edition issued in 1825, and 
which has undergone numerous reprints. So far, we agree 
with Mr. West that Pearson’s memoir “is the first that 
deserves the name of a Life,” in its freshness, elaboration, and 
sifting of facts, but it is marked with tinges of scornful 
churchliness and reprobation of everything Presbyterian, which, 
however, are not blemishes in the opinion of Mr. West. It is 
but just to Mr. Pearson to say that he is not responsible for 
the state of the text in the edition with which his name is 
associated. 

In 1831 an Edinburgh firm published The Works of Robert 
Leighton, D.D., Archbishop of Glasgow; with a Life of the 
Author by James Aikman, Esq., in one volume. Mr. West 
says, “ The Life is not of a kind to call for any special notice.” 
Following in the wake of Pearson, Mr. Aikman traverses some 
of Pearson’s allegations, and credits Dr. Jerment as “the first 
regular biographer to whose labours succeeding writers of 
Leighton’s life have been under great, though rather unac- 
knowledged, obligations.” This edition, in 1839, was published 
by Thomas Nelson, whose “ List of Standard Works” of that 
year in divinity, history, and general literature shows how 
judicious a caterer of general and religious knowledge that 
gentleman was, as, indeed, is the eminent firm of which he 
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was the founder. We pass over the edition of Leighton’s 
Latin works, edited by Professor Scholefield, A.M., of Cam- 
bridge, and published in 1828, and afterwards; the Selections 
from Leighton’s works which have from time to time appeared, 
and the various translations in German, French, and Dutch 
noticed by Mr. West.’ Nor can we afford space for a reference 
to a well-written biography by Dr. Thomas Murray, in 1828. 
We may give a passing word on two works, consisting of 
selections, with a memoir of Leighton. One is entitled The 
Wisdom of our Fathers: Selections from the Miscellaneous 
Works of Archbishop Leighton, which was published some 
years ago by the Religious Tract Society, London, with a brief 
memoir drawn up by Dr. 8. Manning. The other is entitled 
Spirit of the Old Divines, second series, published by W. P. 
Nimmo, Edinburgh, 1864, a large space being devoted to 
Leighton. Such works as these, and the fourth of the works 
at the head of this article, serve to advertise the larger works 
of Leighton by presenting portions of his writings before 
such readers as have not made acquaintance with the author, 
just as Coleridge in his Aids to Reflection gave impulse to the 
study of Leighton by the choice aphorisms he culled from 
Leighton’s pages. 

The first of the works named above is the last complete 
edition of Leighton, though as yet the work is in itself incom- 
plete. Like old authors, the editor fills his title-page with a 
full programme of his intended work, which is announced to 
be “in six volumes.” But as he promises “a life of the author 
and of his father,” as “ prefixed,” the series begins with volume 
second and proceeds to volume sixth, reserving volume first for 
the memoir. Volume ii. has an introduction on “the author 
and his works,” which is dated from “the Parsonage, Nairn, 
N.B., Christmas Eve, 1868,” and volume vi. bears to be from 
the same place, “ Lammas Day, 1870.” Expectation naturally 
waited for the appearance of the first volume, which was to 
consist of “a few short papers connected with the Accommo- 
dation and Indulgence, to be printed along with the life and 
letters.” A new volume appeared in 1875 entitled Remains, 
and numbered “volume vii.” but, as the preface tells, it had 
been printed for “The Leighton Club” only. In that volume 


1 Remains, 1875, pp. 373-376. 
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Mr. West states the case of the “ Life and Letters” as on the 
way to completion, and his “feeling hopeful that he would be 
enabled to publish it when it was ready for the press.” He 
says that “it is the memoir that general readers care for, and I 
frequently get letters from different parts of the world inquiring 
after it. On the other hand I must confess it is the Works 
that I have all along had most at heart ; the Life has seemed a 
secondary matter, though I have spared no pains in making 
researches and collecting materials for it” (p. 338). We fear 
that the memoir, which has now lingered so long by the way, 
notwithstanding all the expenditure of toil and means in 
collecting materials for it, is in danger of collapse. Dr. 
Tulloch in his lecture says he has for many years been awaiting 
“the complete collection of the materials of Leighton’s life, in 
its earliest and latest portion, in order to present on an extended 
scale a full review, not only of his work, but of the formative 
influences under which his character was moulded, and the 
lessons of enduring value which sum up his great career.” We 
join Dr. Tulloch in his expression of regret that the promise 
given by Mr. West is still unfulfilled, in part at least, in con- 
sequence of Mr. West’s ill-health. Mr. West has devoted a 
quarter of a century to the task of commentator of Leighton, 
and has achieved noble success in tracing thoughts and allusions 
in Leighton’s writings to the spring-heads whence they came. 
He has built up a chronology of Leighton’s works, and brought 
to light some unpublished writings, besides endeavouring to 
establish a standard text. It is sad to be weakened in the 
effort to crown his labours with the success which such patient 
toil demanded—to have built so high and yet be unable to bring 
out the cope-stone. Though we are unable to concur in much 
Mr. West has written by way of annotation, especially in his 
pronounced sectarianism, so far removed from the beautiful 
catholic spirit of his author, in his finding needless occasion to 
magnify his own Church and to brand Presbyterians as fanatics 
and unchurch them, and, above all, in his type of theology, so 
different from Leighton’s that he must needs boldly contest 
ground with Leighton and administer a corrective to him, yet 
we willingly accord to Mr. West the praise of having exceeded 
all that have gone before him in minute investigation of the 
structure of Leighton’s works, and of placing side-lights along 
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Leighton’s pages to enhance the value and reflect the beauty 
of his thoughts. 

Dr. Tulloch’s lecture furnishes us with a rapid sketch of the 
life and times of Leighton, or, as he describes it, “ a summary 
of the salient points of his history, and the chief conclusions of 
interest they suggest.” It presents a condensed account of 
Leighton’s father, disposing of the surmises that have passed 
current for facts regarding his education and profession in 
Scotland. Dr. Tulloch says of Alexander Leighton’s book, 
Sion’s Plea against the Prelacie : “Of the nature of this book I 
cannot speak, as I have not seen a copy of it; but it has been 
described as very scurrilous and inflammatory in its character.” 
So, too, Dr. Blaikie, in his lecture, characterises the Plea as 
“written in the bitter style of controversy that we often meet 
with, steeped in a scornful spirit, and in other ways irritating 
and offensive.” We have the original editions of An Appeal 
to the Parliament, or, Sion’s Plea against the Prelacie, and of 
Leighton’s earlier book, The Mirror of the Holy War, which 
ran in the same line as the Plea ; and, while admitting the 
tone of severity of the former, we cannot charge it with more 
of the offensive or coarse spirit of controversy than pertained 
to the polemical literature of the time, or even long afterwards. 
We think we could adduce from Milton’s Hikonoklastes, in 
answer to the Eikon Basilike, passages as highly charged with 
bitter invective as any that Alexander Leighton wrote. Dr. 
Tulloch speaks of Principal Adamson of Edinburgh, and his 
Catechetical Method of the Christian Religion, as giving some 
cast to the theology of Leighton: “ Leighton would, no doubt, 
get such good as could be got from him, and any other 
theological instructor in the University.” In the Bibliotheca 
Leightoniana at Dunblane the quaint old Syllabus of Divinity 
mentioned by Principal Tulloch is still extant.’ It was printed, 


1 The full title of this Latin Catechism is STOIXEIOQZIS ELOQVIORVM 
DEI ; Sive Methodus Religionis Christiane Catechetica. In usum Academie 
Iacobi Regis, et Scholarum Edinburgensivm Conscripta ab Ioanne Adamsono 
Academiew Moderatore Primario. Edinburgi, excudebunt Haeredes Andrew 
Hart. Cum gratia et privilegio. 1627. 

The dedication is to David Aikinhead, Provost of Edinburgh, whom 
Leighton, as a student, celebrated in a witty epigram, and other city digni- 
taries. The Reverend Principal mentions in his Kpistola Dedicatoria that 
he had first of all drawn up the substance of the Catechism at the command 
of the ‘‘ National Synod of Aberdeen, along with Patrick Galloway and John 
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at the expense of the Town Council of Edinburgh, for the 
benefit of the youths attending the University, but it was not 
the only text-book of divinity, nor was Adamson the only 
teacher of theology. Of Adamson’s sound Protestantism there 
is a striking illustration given, we think, in Lamont’s Diary :— 
“On the 3d of August 1640, Principal Adamson was one of a 
Committee, who came to Machar Kirk, and ordained our 
blessed Lord Jesus his armes to be hewn out of the forefront 
of the pulpit thereof, and to take down the portrait of our 
blessed Virgin Mary and her Son, babie Jesus in her armes, 
that had stood since the up putting thereof, in curious work, 
under the syling, at the west end of the pend whereon the great 
staple stands unmoved while now.” There was another 
theological master in Edinburgh University in Leighton’s 
student days, who was afterwards a co-presbyter, namely, 
James Fairlie, for many years a Regent, then Professor of 
Divinity. By the year 1637 he had climbed up into the 
bishopric of the Isles, and preached in Greyfriars and read 
Laud’s Liturgy on the same day that Dean Hannay was reading 
the collects in St. Giles’. He was unfrocked by the Glasgow 
Assembly, but made his submission, and became a probationer 
under the strong rule of Presbytery; and, after weariful 
importunity, succeeded in becoming parish minister of Lass- 
wade—the church of William Drummond of Hawthornden— 
and the neighbour-minister and friend of Leighton in New- 
battle. 

Dr. Tulloch’s lecture sparkles with many fine things, cut 
like crystal, as when, describing Leighton as a preacher, he 
says: “There is a savour of heavenly-mindedness in all his 
Hall ” [1616], and though “ he was the junior, these [Court favourites] had 
devolved the task upon him; that it had gone forth, as a child snatched 
from a parent’s bosom, crude and immature ; that he had now revised and 
enlarged it, and given it a Latin garb for the use of church and schools.” 
In some respects this Catechism runs very close to our Shorter Catechism. 
The three Creeds, the Decalogue, the Lord’s Prayer, with poetical versions 
of them by Patrick Adamson, along with several prayers for young persons, 
and directions for the observance of the Lord’s Supper, make up the second 
half of the book. The copy before us has Leighton’s initials written at the 
end, and bears evidence of having been much in use by him. Professor 
Mitchell thinks that Dr. John Sharp, who was appointed Professor of 
Theology in Edinburgh in 1630, “was in all probability the chief theo- 
logical teacher of Robert Leighton, whose father’s opinions in his early 


life he had shared.”— The Westminster Assembly : its History and Standards 
(London: Nisbet & Co., 1883), pp. 351-2. 
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sermons, an upper air, serene and calm, as if breathed from the 
Eternal.” Dr. Blaikie, too, has produced a well-balanced 
estimate of Leighton as a theologian, though the sketch of the 
life is less minute than that of the Principal. He says :— 


“The most remarkable feature of Leighton’s writings is his magnificent 
conception of the true spirit of Christianity, and the charm with which that 
spirit is developed and commended. Leighton is both a doctrinal and a 
practical writer, and he is most careful both as an expounder of truth 
and a pleader for duty. . . . I know not where you will find a writer 
that infuses so much of the spirit of Christ into his expositions and 
exhortations. We feel as if his works had been written in the ivory 
palaces, amid the aroma of myrrh and aloes and cassia, or as if he had 
been in the lodging of Jesus at Bethabara, with Andrew and John, and 
had beheld His glory, and heard the words that dropped from His lips like 
the honeycomb. . . . If he calls you to an obedience that never halts, 
to a trust that never fails, to a hope that is never dimmed, to an ardour 
that is never chilled, you do not find him delineating such high things as 
if he had already attained, or were already perfect. But you do find him, 
amid the consciousness of much infirmity and shortcoming, stretching forth 
his hands to God, viewing with longing eyes the heights that are yet afar 
off, and thinking with holy delight, ‘ What will it be to be there ?’” 


He repeats a remark of Wodrow to the effect that Leighton’s 
“clergy of the diocese of Dunblane were a most ignorant and 
scandalous set, and that Leighton never attempted to turn any 
of them out.” The Records of the Synod of Dunblane from 
1662 to 1688 are now in print, so that Leighton’s dealings 
with his clergy are openly known. We have also perused the 
Records of Dunblane Presbytery during the same period, and 
from careful study of both have come to the conclusion that 
Wodrow’s charge is utterly unfounded. Had the clergy been 
“curates,” like the indiscriminate herd which Archbishop Burnet 
drafted into the parishes of the western shires, after extruding 
three or four hundred good ministers, Wodrow’s charge of 
ignorance and scandal might hive had some weight. But, 
with two or three exceptions, all the Presbyterian ministers of 
the Presbyteries of Dunblane and Auchterarder, which consti- 
tuted the See of Dunblane, conformed, so that Wodrow’s 
charge, if well founded, must be levelled at the existing order 
of things before Leighton’s accession as a bishop, and not at 
the men he made priests. Not a few of them were M.A’s 
of St. Andrews and Edinburgh. One of them, Mr. Robert 
Kirk of Aberfoyle, was author of the first Gaelic Psalter, 
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superintended the edition of Bedell’s Irish Bible for the use of 
the Highland Population, and was author of a work called The 
Secret Commonwealth, or, An Essay on the Nature and Actions 
of Elves, etc. One of the nonconformists was Alexander 
Pitcairn, minister of Dron, who was restored at the Revolution, 
and was afterwards Principal of the University of St. Andrews. 
As to the scandals affecting the character of Leighton’s clergy, 
there is one case of drunkenness and corresponding impro- 
priety of conduct, which Leighton and his synod prosecuted 
and visited with sharp discipline. We cannot, therefore, 
ascribe Wodrow’s charge to aught else than the envious gossip 
of the time. 

Till within a recent period very little was known of the 
earlier part of Leighton’s career as a Presbyterian minister, 
and what was known rested almost entirely on the authority 
of Burnet. He has done ample justice to Leighton’s reputa- 
tion as a great preacher whose sacred eloquence arrested every 
hearer, and oftentimes dimmed the eyes of whole congregations 
with tears. A student and ripe scholar, he had gathered 
around him a splendid library, and in the assiduous reading 
of his books and devout meditation he found pure delight. 
But he was not altogether the recluse whose back is turned 
to the sun, who shuns human society, and “ bids, for cloistered 
cell, his neighbour and his friend farewell.” Certainly there 
was in him a powerful impulse towards the monastic type of 
Christian life, which was born of a natural temper that leaned 
to the ascetic side, indulged in the study of mystic divinity, 
and imposed rigid restraints on the spirit, as if he had taken 
the vow and habit of a religious order. We are indebted 
to Burnet for many facts regarding Leighton’s ways, both as 
a Presbyterian minister and as a bishop. But though, as he 
says, “ he laid open the good and bad of all sides and parties, 
as clearly and impartially as he himself understood it, con- 
cealing nothing that he thought fit to be known, and repre- 
senting things in their natural colours, without art or disguise, 
without any regard to kindred or friends, to parties or 
interests,” yet, as he warns his readers to take what he says 
of clergymen, “ with some grains of allowance,” we accept the 
caution in reading his account of Leighton’s ministry at 
Newbattle :— 
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“He soon came to see into the follies of the Presbyterians, and to 
dislike their Covenant, particularly the imposing it, and their fury against 
all who differed from them. He found they were not capable of large 
thoughts ; theirs were narrow as their tempers were sour, so he grew weary 
of mixing with them. He scarce ever went to their meetings, and lived 
in great retirement, minding only the care of his own parish at Newbattle, 
near Edinburgh. Yet all the opposition that he made to them was, that 
he preached up a more exact rule of life than seemed to them consistent 
with human nature ; but his own practice did even outshine his doctrine.” ! 


The disproof of three-fourths of the above paragraph, not- 
withstanding the frequent repetitions it has had at the hands 
of all the biographers of Leighton, is very simple. A few 
years ago Dr. Gordon, the esteemed minister of Newbattle, 
copied out the minutes of the Presbytery of Dalkeith from 1639 
to 1653, along with “ Extracts from the Session Records of 
Newbattle during the Incumbency of Mr. Robert Leighton,” 
and communicated both to David Laing, LL.D., V.-P. of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Dr. Laing edited these 
quaint memorials with illustrations from his own unique stores 
of antiquarian lore, and they are now to be found in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, vol. iv. pp. 459-489. 
Documents such as these, while far from being interesting to 
most readers, are yet highly valuable for the dry light they 
shed on matters of fact such as transpired in the Presby- 
tery of which Leighton was a member, and any Dryasdust 
who may hap to light on them will be able to read between 
the lines of Burnet’s story. 

Leighton’s ordination took place “at Newbotle” on 16th 
December 1641 ;* and it is curious to note that the Clerk of 

1 Burnet’s History of his own Time, Edinburgh, 1753, vol. i. p. 194. 
Burnet was born in 1643, two years after Leighton’s ordination; became 
minister of Salton, 1665; translated to Glasgow as Professor of Divinity, 
1669 ; resigned his chair, and left for London, 1674, the same year as 
Leighton resigned the Archdiocese of Glasgow. ‘It cannot be supposed,” 
says Principal Tulloch, “that Burnet invented the statements which he 
makes. . . . But so far clearly Burnet’s impressions are wrong and his alleged 
facts erroneous.” It appears that Leighton was in his grave when Burnet 
began to write his recollections and impressions of Leighton in his History. 

2 The Records bring Leighton before the Presbytery on 15th July, as 
“appointed to adde, and bring a testimoniall from Edinburgh the nixt 
day.” On the 22d July ‘‘Mr. Robert Lichtone exercised, and again on 29th 
July, on Rom. ii. 1-4, doctrine approven.” He was then appointed to 
preach at ‘ Newbotle,” which he did in the beginning of August. And on 
23d September his presentation from the Earl of Lothian was produced. 


His “tryalls” before the Presbytery extended from September 30th to 
November 25, and his ordination took place on 16th December 1641. 
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Presbytery was instructed to write to the Presbyteries of Edin- 
burgh and Haddington “for their concurrence to the said 
action.” These Presbyteries accordingly sent commissioners to 
the ordination, one of the representatives from Edinburgh being 
Robert Douglas, a man of splendid powers, who had, as Wodrow 
says, “a singular way of preaching without doctrines, which 
some called scumming the text,” a trusty leader of the Resolu- 
tioners, “ who has left behind him a reputation of greatness, 
of wise and enlightened sagacity, and yet has left nothing else 
by which we can clearly judge or estimate him.”’ The 
Moderator of Dalkeith Presbytery was John Knox, “ who posed 
Mr. Robert Lichtone and the parochineers of Newbotle with 
sundry questions competent to the occasion, and with imposi- 
tion of hands and solemn prayers admitted him Minister at 
Newbotle.” The Presbytery met again on the 30th December, 
“quhilk day, the brethren subscryvit Mr. Robert Lichtone’s 
collatione and took his oath of alledgiance, and that he hath 
maid no privat pactione to the prejudice of the Kirk.” We 
have detailed thus minutely the account of Leighton’s settle- 
ment to show that he took orders as a Presbyterian minister 


ex animo, and with no undertone of misgiving or latent preju- 
dice. What may have been “the follies of the Presbyterians,” 
which he soon came to discover, Burnet leaves us to conjecture.” 
Dr. Tulloch says that “before the close of his life, Leighton 
had ample experience of what he might call ‘the follies of the 
Presbyterians,’ and his later experience may have reflected a 


1 Principal Tulloch’s Lecture, p. 123. Robert Douglas preached the 
Coronation Sermon of Charles um. at Scone, Ist January 1651. This is the 
only specimen we have of his preaching ; and, so far from showing a scumming 
of the text, it is thoroughly expository, with a masculine grip and force in it. 
Dr. Mitchell terms him ‘‘the silent, sagacious, masterful man.”— The West- 
minster Assembly, p. 126. 

2 As illustrations of the esteem in which his services were held, we find 
him in 1642 one of the Commissioners of Assembly “to promote unity in 
religion and uniformity in church-government in the three kingdoms.” 
And again, in June 1646, when the Assembly appointed a committee of the 
ablest men of the Church, including Professors of the four Universities, to 
examine complaints made against Dr. John Strang of Errol (afterwards 
Principal of Glasgow), in reference to his work entitled De concursu et 
influcu Divino cum actionibus Creaturarum, the following is the list of the great 
names :—‘‘ Alexander Henderson, John Sharp (author of Cursus Theologicus, 
a Professor of Divinity in Edinburgh before Leighton had completed his 
studies there), Robert Douglas, George Gillespie, Robert Blair, Samuel 
Rutherfurd, James Wood, Wm. Strachan, David Dickson, Robert Baillie, 
John Neave, Edward Calderwood, and Rosert Letcuton.” The Committee 
reported in 1647 they were satisfied with Dr. Strang’s orthodoxy. 
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tinge of bitterness upon some of the recollections of his early 
ministry.” There is much probability in that supposition ; 
and we incline to the opinion that Burnet antedates Leighton’s 
divergence from his brethren in what he calls their “follies,” 
as well as in his statement of his “ dislike of their Covenant.” 
It is an incontrovertible fact that Leighton espoused the Cove- 
nant, the evidence of which can be seen at any time in the 
Museum of the Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh, where 
there is a printed copy of “ The Solemn League and Covenant, 
1643,” with Leighton’s signature appended.’ The Presbytery 
records have frequent reference to Leighton’s administration of 
the Covenant, an instance of which occurred so late as June 
27, 1650: “This day, Robert Ker, having been 12 years in 
Germany, and having come to the country within thirteen 
dayes, and having his fathir dwelling in Newbotle, was ordained 
to be received to the Covenant by Mr. Robert Leightoun, after 
triall.” There is this to be said in vindication of Burnet, that 
Leighton, after he became a bishop, not only expressed his 
dissatisfaction with the Covenant, but also with its being 
“violently imposed upon all ranks of men, thereby engaging 
such droves of poor ignorant persons to they knew not what, 

. as far off from the reach of poor country people’s under- 
standing as from the true interest of their souls, and yet to tie 
them by a religious oath either to know all, or to contend for 
them blindfold without knowing of them.” But the fact 
remains in all its stubbornness, that he complied, apparently 
without protest, with the prevailing orders of the Church as a 
Covenanter, both as minister of Newbattle, and afterwards as 
Principal of Edinburgh University. 

That some of his brethren “were not capable of large 
thoughts” was a misfortune by no means peculiar to his 
Presbytery or time. Leighton, doubtless, with all his humility, 
had self-consciousness enough of his learning and masterly 
qualities as a minister of the gospel. Ruskin says he believes 
“the first test of a truly great man is his humility; a curious 
under-sense of powerlessness, feeling that the greatness is not 

1 This interesting relic is in book form, with white leaves after the 
letterpress for signatures. From the Kirk-Session Accounts of Newbattle, 
it appears that the cost of the Covenant to the parish was 4s. The Earl of 
Lothian, Sir John Murray, and other heritors and parishioners subscribed 
along with Leighton. 
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in him but through him, that he could not do or be anything 
else than God made him; and he sees something divine and 
God-made in every other man he meets, and is endlessly, 
foolishly, incredibly merciful” Leighton had this “under- 
sense” in him all through, as Burnet elsewhere testifies “that 
while he had a cure he was ready to employ all others, and 
when he was a bishop he chose to preach to small auditories, 
and would never give notice beforehand; he had, indeed, a 
very low voice, and so could not be heard by a great crowd.” 
At the same time he knew quite well that his preaching was 
highly appreciated, and when he accepted a bishopric, he stated, 
in a letter to a friend, that he expected that his new departure 
would break the idol of popularity, of which he was heartily 
weary. But we cannot suppose that the disparagement cast 
on his co-presbyters—with whom he lived on the most cordial 
terms—that they were incapable of large thoughts, was uttered 
by Leighton’s lips, unless as expressive of his own breadth of 
view on some of the politico-ecclesiastical questions of the day. 
And as to the charge made against the tempers of the pres- 
byters of Dalkeith as being “sour,” we must not take the 
epithet for more than a general term descriptive of a disbeliever 
in Episcopacy, as we find Burnet invariably characterising 
Presbyterians as such. Unamiable tempers, in his idea, were 
the exclusive property of men that prayed extempore and 
preached long sermons, and contrived to keep religion alive 
without the aid of a bishop. Leighton, being of a gentle, love- 
able disposition, must have disrelished men of austere, morose, 
ill-natured habits, and Burnet forthwith draws the conclusion 
that Leighton “grew weary of mixing with them.” Now, the 
records of Leighton’s Presbytery, while they do not reveal the 
tone of mind in which he was, when waiting on the meetings 
of Presbytery, at all events plainly tell that he “mixed” with 
his co-presbyters, and was the most exemplary member of 
Presbytery in his attendance : a fact which entirely displaces 
another statement to the same effect, “that he scarce ever went 
to their meetings.” Had the Bishop of Sarum, who in his early 
days was Presbytery Clerk of Haddington, taken the trouble 
to correspond with the Clerk of the Presbytery of Dalkeith 
regarding Leighton’s relations to his Presbytery, he would not 
only have saved himself the trouble of penning statements not 
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in accordance with fact, but also prevented every writer of 
Leighton’s earlier life retailing his erroneous statements. 
Without dwelling at length on other misrepresentations of 
Burnet, we may briefly notice two things in which the “ Pres- 
bytery Records” join issue with the Bishop: (1.) Leighton’s 
favouring the Engagement; and (2.) the resignation of his 
ministry at Newbattle. The evidence on both these points is 
against Burnet’s view of the case. Dr. Tulloch has gone so 
fully into the merits of both questions, that we may refer our 
readers to his Lecture.’ If Leighton stood out for the Engage- 
ment, how does it happen that he was appointed a member of the 
tribunal for dealing with those who had been “ active promoters 
of the sinful Engagement,” unless on the absurd theory that he 
had turned “approver” as we have seen to be the case with 
promoters of more “ sinful” engagements so recently? That he 
retained the confidence of his brethren so late as the year in 
which he offered to demit his charge is evident from the 
choice they made of him as their commissioner to repair to 
London “for negotiating the enlargement and freedom of 
brethren ” who had been taken prisoners at Worcester and were 
detained in the Tower of London. And with regard to his 
demission, it is not the fact that he “ withdrew from his cure 
in a silent manner,” and that he “some time after” became 
Principal of Edinburgh College. The records of Edinburgh 
Town Council, and those of the Presbytery of Dalkeith, show 
that Leighton was regularly translated from the one charge 
to the other. It is true that Leighton tendered his demission 
to his Presbytery on the 16th December 1652, and a fortnight 
later sent a letter to the same effect, both of which the Presby- 
tery refused to accept; and in order to induce him to change 
his purpose the Moderator was instructed to write to Leighton 
desiring him to return to his charge. At the Presbytery 
meeting, on the 13th January 1653, one of the ministers was 
“appointed to preach in Neubotle and to speik to the Earle 
of Lauthian about Mr. Lichtone.” Negotiations had mean- 
while been going on in Edinburgh for filling up the vacancy 
caused by the death of John Adamson, Leighton’s old Principal. 
The Town Council had elected William Colville, who was at 


1 In the Memoir prefixed to the Selections, named above, the editor 
travels over the same ground with the Very Rev. Principal, 
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the time a Scots minister at Utrecht, in Holland ; and Colville 
accepted the appointment and prepared for his return to 
Scotland. Some “obstructions,” supposed to be connected 
with Colville’s Royalist principles, having arisen, the Council, 
on the 17th January 1653, “declared the place vacant,” and on 
the same day elected Leighton." The following day the 
ministers of Edinburgh appeared and “ declared that they could 
not give their votes because they were not clear on the manner 
of the call;” and on the 20th of that month appointed Andrew 
Bryson, then treasurer, “to go to Newbotle” and announce 
the call. The Presbytery met on the 27th, when 


““Mr. Robert Lichtone compeared and desyred to be lowsed from his 
charge. Compeared Andro Brysone, in name of the towne of Edinburgh, 
shewing that the Councell of Edinburgh had given Mr. Lichtone a call to 
be Principall of the Colledge ; and his Commissione being requyred, he 
undertook to produce it at the nixt meeting. Appoints the nixt meeting 
to be this day eight dayes,—and then to give ane answer to both.” 


The meeting took place on 3d February ; the Commissioner 
produced a letter from the Council and also an Act of Council 
presenting Leighton to be Principal of Edinburgh College. 


Leighton, being “ posed, if he would embrace the foresaid charge, 
answered that he was not yet fully resolved.” Notwithstanding 
this hesitancy, the Presbytery translated, or, as the word then 
used was, “transported,” him to that charge” The Council 
Records bear that on the 30th March he was inducted as 
Principal and took the oath de fideli. He was elected one of 


1 In Lamont’s Diary, under February 1653, the influence of the Pro- 
tectorate on the Council in the appointment of Leighton is thus indicated : 
“Mr. Lighton, Minister of Newbottle in Lothian, was admitted by the 
English to be Principall of the Colledge of Edenburghe (he did succeed to 
Mr. Johne Adamsone).” 

2 Curiously enough, Colville, whom Leighton superseded in 1653, became 
Principal after Leighton’s elevation as a bishop. The Council Records of 
31st July 1661 speak of “a letter to be written to the Principal, presently 
in London.” On 6th December, “the Council being informed that the 
Principal is to be advanced by His Majesty to some other place, they think 
fit to preserve their privileges as patrons over the College to elect leets in 
the meantime.” On the 9th December, the Council pass “an Act delaying 
election of a Principal till it is known for certain that the Principal is to be 
removed.” Leighton was consecrated in Westminster Abbey, on 15th 
December. On the 21st March 1662 the Council pass an Act electing 
William Colville, minister in Perth, to be Primar of the College of the Burgh, 
and names a committee to give him the call—their expenses to be paid.” 
Colville accepted the call on 28th March, and “ compeared on 3d September, 
and accepted the charge.” 
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the Commissioners to the General Assembly of 1653 on the 
14th July; but was not present when that Assembly was dis- 
persed by one of Cromwell’s colonels." 

We have already exceeded the limits we had intended to 
occupy with this paper, and therefore reserve for another 
occasion the consideration of several questions raised by Drs. 
Tulloch and Blaikie with reference to Leighton’s accession to 
Prelacy, and his bearing and posture as one of the Caroline 
bishops.? The attribution of low motive was unsparingly used 
against him by the Protesters and others, as may be read in the 
Autobiography of Robert Blair, Wodrow’s Analecta, The Colt- 
ness Collections, and Brown’s Apologetical Narration. Neither 
Dr. Tulloch nor Dr. Blaikie sympathises with the supporters 
of that charge. The truth seems to be that Leighton had 
gradually got disheartened by the wrangling and party strife 
that divided the Presbyterian camp ; and when the Govern- 
ment declared for Episcopacy and invited him to be a bishop, 
he reluctantly yielded, in the hope that he might prove aidful 
in stanching the bleeding artery from which the rich religious 
life of Scotland was so fast ebbing away. He believed that 
Ussher’s Modified Episcopacy might prove a scheme of compre- 
hension that would gather the dispersed into one. It was the 
golden side of the shield that fascinated his wistful gaze, and 
he dreamt not that there was another side. Scarcely had the 
oil of consecration been poured over him than he awoke toa 
sense of helplessness in presence of ill-assorted colleagues, and 
gathering tokens of those “ cross characters of an angry Provi- 
dence, that seemed as if God was against them.” 

WILLIAM BLAIR. 

1 The Council passed an Act, 19th July 1653, “ granting warrant to Pro- 

fessors of Divinity and others to elect in their name a Commissioner for the 


General Assembly, in place of Robert Leighton, who is at present in 
England.” 

* He was “the only one of the prelates of the seventeenth century who 
gained a name and fame for himself as a theologian, and passed his 
happiest days as a minister of the Presbyterian Church. Most of those 
discourses which charm us still, and which were treasured in many a 
humble Presbyterian household ere yet they had come to be so generally 
valued elsewhere, were preached from the pulpits, or delivered from the 
Chair of Divinity, in our Covenanting Church.”—Dr. Mitchell’s West- 
minster Assembly, p. 393: London, 1883. 
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Art. Il.—The Three Temptations. 


A? Jordan Jesus had received the special anointing of the 

Holy Spirit whereby He was prepared to enter on the 
work of His public ministry. He had been baptized with 
water and with the Spirit: with water by His forerunner and 
herald—with the Spirit by the Father who sent Him. He had 
been baptized with water in order to fulfil all righteousness ; 
He had been baptized or anointed with the Spirit that “He 
might preach good tidings unto the meek ; bind up the broken- 
hearted ; proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound ; to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our God; to comfort 
all that mourn ; to appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, to 
give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness ; that they 
might be called Trees of righteousness, The planting of the 
Lord, that He might be glorified” (Isa. xi. 1, 2). 

God had accredited Him as His Son. A voice from heaven 
had declared, as He came up out of the water and saw the 
opening heavens and the descending Spirit in dove-like form: 
“Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

One would have thought that now He might have entered 
on His work and begun to preach and teach, to heal and bless. 
But no; essential as the qualification was which He had 
received at Jordan, a further and different kind of qualification 
was needed. It was necessary that He should be subjected to 
temptation, to special and peculiar temptation; hence we 
read that “the Spirit drave Him into the wilderness.” That 
Spirit who had just rested upon Him in a visible form, by 
whom He was now anointed, and with whom He was filled— 
who was on Him and in Him in a sense in which He had not 
been on Him and in Him before,—that Spirit drave Him into 
the wilderness. 

It was not by the impulse of His human spirit merely that 
Jesus went into the wilderness. It was not simply that He 
might have a season of retirement, and that He might meditate 
on the mighty work which He had undertaken, and on which 
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He was about to enter, that He thus withdrew into solitude. 
It was by the impulse, the drawing, the driving of the Holy 
Spirit, and in order to be tempted of the devil. He was the 
Second Adam, the federal Head of redeemed humanity, and it 
was necessary that He should be put on trial as the first Adam 
—the first head—had been put. It was necessary that He 
should be tempted by the same agent who tempted and over- 
came the first Adam, and who had accomplished the ruin of 
the race in him. It was necessary that He should be put to 
the severest test possible. To this end He was led or driven 
by the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil. 
The Spirit led or drave Him into the place where the tempta- 
tion was to take place. He had no part in the temptation. 
He did not tempt the Saviour, nor instigate the devil to tempt 
Him. The temptation was purely and absolutely from Satan. 
Satan was moved to tempt the Saviour by his own malignity 
and pride, which blinded him to the hopelessness and folly of 
the attempt. This concurrence of action on the part of the 
Spirit of God and Satan, which took place in the temptation of 
the Saviour, often takes place in the temptation of the saints. 
God leads His saints into circumstances which expose them in 
a peculiar degree to the assaults of Satan, that they may be 
proved, or He allows Satan to tempt them. He sometimes 
gives them up to their own hearts’ lusts, permitting them to 
fall into temptation, because they will not hearken unto Him. 
In the one case the strength and reality of their faith are 
manifested, and God is glorified. In the other case their 
weakness and folly are manifested, and they are humbled and 
made acquainted with their own hearts, and led to self-distrust 
and to a simpler faith in God Himself. 

The devil came to the first Adam in a garden, the garden of 
Eden, where everything was in favour of the tempted and 
everything against the tempter. The devil came to the Second 
Adam in a wilderness, where everything was against the 
Tempted and in favour of the tempter. By his fall the first 
Adam turned the garden into a wilderness and threw the lower 
creation into a state of revolt. By His victory the Second 
Adam was to restore the wilderness into a garden, and bring 
back the rebel creatures to their allegiance to their lord and 
master, man. The ultimate result of His victory is to be the 
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absolute and universal subjection of all things to redeemed 
man. The prophet describes it thus: “The wilderness and 
the solitary place shall be glad for them ; and the desert shall 
rejoice, and blossom as the rose. It shall blossom abundantly, 
and rejoice even with joy and singing ;” and in another place: 
“ The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid; and the calf and the young lion and 
the fatling together ; and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 
And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and 
the weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice’ den. 
They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain: for 
the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lorp, as the 
waters cover the sea” (Isa. xxxv. 1; xi. 6-9). 

In St. Mark’s account of our Lord’s temptation we see the 
wild beasts at peace with Him whose victory is to issue in the 
blessedness described by the prophet: “ He was there in the 
wilderness forty days, tempted of Satan; and He was with 
the wild beasts” (Mark i. 13). What a picture is presented 
to us in the brief record—the wilderness, the devil, the wild 
beasts! That is the pass to which things have been brought. 
The fair creation has been marred, the creatures have been 
thrown into a state of revolt, Satan is supreme in the ruined 
world! The rightful Lord is come to undo the mischief of 
the Fall, and the usurper meets Him to dispute His demand— 
if possible, thwart Him in His work. It isin vain. Victory is 
sure to the Second Adam, but the temptation is none the less 
real. Let us now look at the assault on the Saviour by Satan, 
at the victory gained by the Saviour, at the help which He 
received, and the result. 

St. Mark tells us that “the Spirit driveth Him into the wil- 
derness,” and that “He was there in the wilderness forty days 
tempted of Satan.” He does not tell us the particulars of the 
temptation. He simply notes the fact and the duration of the 
temptation. We might infer from his words that the tempta- 
tion lasted the whole time, and so also St. Luke’s narrative 
might lead us to suppose. From the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
however, we might conclude that the tempter came to Him at 
the end of the forty days. The truth probably is that He was 
exposed to the assaults of Satan more or less during the whole 
time, but that, at the close of the days, Satan concentrated all 
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his skill and resources for a last onslaught, and that the par- 
ticulars of this onslaught are recorded by St. Matthew and St. 
Luke. St. Luke’s narrative seems to harmonise St. Matthew’s 
and St. Mark’s accounts. He first speaks generally of the 
Saviour’s being tempted for forty days, and then of what the 
devil said unto Him when they were ended and the Saviour 
was an-hungered. Satan may not have continuously tempted 
the Saviour all these forty days. He may have come and gone, 
and thus St. Matthew’s words, “ And when the tempter came 
to Him, he said,” etc., may be literally true although it was not 
the first coming to Him. 

The tempter came to Him in outward visible form, and 
spake to the Saviour in an audible voice. He came in his 
own proper person, and tempted the Saviour immediately, and 
not mediately. We have here no allegorical representation of 
a merely inward experience of the Saviour; we have no 
account of the experience merely as it appeared to Him, 
although it had no corresponding outward embodiment. We 
have an account of an objective, and not merely of a subjec- 
tive, reality. The narrative is strictly historical. What form 
Satan assumed we are not told. It was doubtless some dis- 
guise, probably a human form. He has power to assume, 
when permitted to do so, a visible appearance, to disguise him- 
self. He appeared as a serpent in Eden. He can assume the 
guise of an angel of light. 

How the tempter approached the Saviour we cannot tell. 
How he drew Him into conversation we are not told. We 
have only the particulars of the last onslaught, the con- 
tents of the last temptations at the close of the forty days, 
during which the Saviour had eaten absolutely nothing, and 
at the end of which He experienced all the pangs of hunger. 
He had been sustained during all the previous days naturally 
or supernaturally, either by the “moral and spiritual tension,” 
the “intense and overwhelming excitement” of the time, which 
made Him insensible to His bodily wants, or by the power of 
God, or by the co-operation of both. At the close of them all 
the pangs of excessive hunger came upon Him, and Satan 
took advantage of His state to make his last great onslaught. 

It was threefold. 

It was addressed to His bodily needs. It was addressed to 
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His faith in God’s promises. It was addressed to His desire 
to attain the end of His mission—universal dominion. It has 
been regarded as corresponding to the temptations from the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, to 
which we are exposed. Satan’s first attempt was to induce the 
Saviour to use His Divine power to appease His bodily appe- 
tite in a forbidden way. His second attempt was to induce 
the Saviour to place presumptuous confidence in the promises 
of God, and to expose Himself to needless danger, relying on 
God to avert the consequences of the self-made risk. His last 
attempt was to induce the Saviour to grasp the crown and 
sceptre destined for Him without enduring the cross,—to 
reach the glory without undergoing the sufferings, to take 
the kingdom from himself and not from God. 

All these temptations were peculiarly subtle, marvellously 
adapted to the Saviour’s circumstances, to His character and 
hopes. His intense bodily hunger was on the side of the 
first. His simple, unswerving faith was on the side of the 
second. His natural shrinking from pain and shame, His 
natural fitness for rule and desire to attain possession of the 
power to which He was destined, were on the side of the 
third. But in each case there was an element that forbade 
Him entertaining the suggestions of Satan. 

In the first case, acceptance of Satan’s challenge would have 
been to acknowledge that man does live by bread alone, that 
bread is the chief end of man, that life does consist in the 
abundance of material possessions. It would have been to 
place the lower nature above the higher in importance. 

In the second case, to have done what Satan wished would 
have been to divorce the promises from the precepts, to rely 
on the fulfilment of the promises while practically disregard- 
ing the precepts. It would have been to court danger without 
due cause, and expect the help promised only to those who 
are exposed to danger in the path appointed for them to tread. 

In the third case, to have accepted the kingdoms of the 
world from Satan would have been to renounce allegiance to 
the one living and true God, and to acknowledge the claim of 
Satan to be the god of this world. It seems to have been in 
this third temptation that the Saviour perceived who His 
tempter was, and addressed him by name, and dismissed 
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him. It is St. Matthew who probably gives the temptations 
in the order in which they actually occurred. In this third 
temptation Satan laid aside all disguise, and came out in his 
true character: “All these things will I Give Tues if Thou 
wilt fall down and worship ME.” Satan saw that he could not 
work on the Saviour through His bodily appetites, and betray 
Him into the paths of distrust ; he saw that he could not work 
on the Saviour’s trust, and betray him into presumption; he 
saw that he could not ensnare the Saviour by skilful but 
mutilated quotations and misapplications of Holy Writ; so, 
staking everything on a cast of the die, as it were, he threw 
off disguise, spake in his true character, and offered the Saviour 
the kingdoms of the world on condition of receiving worship 
from Him. The kingdoms of the world were Satan’s in point 
of fact, but not in point of right. He was and is a usurper, 
but he was and is, in a very real sense, the god of this world. 
He was and is the prince of the power of the air, the spirit 
who now energises the children of disobedience. Had the 
Saviour consented to Satan’s terms, Satan could have fulfilled 
his promise by leading men to accept Christ as King. He 
could have done for Christ what he will do for Antichrist, 
whose coming is to be after the working of Satan, with all 
power, and signs, and lying wonders, and with all deceivable- 
ness of unrighteousness in them that perish. The infatuation 
and folly of Satan, notwithstanding his skill and subtlety, 
appear in his entertaining the idea for a moment, as he doubt- 
less did, that he could induce the Saviour to accept his terms. 
The attempt of Satan was as real as the temptation of the 
Saviour. The vision of the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them would offer a powerful attraction to His human 
mind. The thought of entering into all this power at once, 
without having first to fulfil all righteousness, to endure the 
cross, and all the contradiction of sinners against Himself, 
without having to tread the pathway of humiliation and rejec- 
tion, and wait the Father’s time, long centuries yet, before it 
could otherwise be actually His, must have been one which 
cost Christ’s human heart a bitter pang to reject,—a pang the 
pain of which we can never fully enter into or conceive. The 
thought never could be entertained by Him for a moment, but 
all the charm of it, all the fascination of it, all the advantages 
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of it, humanly speaking, all that was involved in rejecting it, 
—all this would be clearly seen and keenly felt by Him. And 
in this, as in every temptation, He suffered, suffered more than 
heart can think or tongue can tell. 

In subjecting the Saviour to those temptations Satan was 
permitted to have power over His body to remove Him from 
place to place, and over His bodily vision to extend its range, 
so that He saw all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them, in a very real sense. How this was effected we know 
not, but that it was so is clearly implied. The bodily eye 
with its unaided vision, or with any aid the wit of man could 
discover or devise, could not see all the kingdoms of the world 
from any mountain summit however lofty. Into these matters 
we cannot go deeply; but we must not explain away the 
historical narrative. We must receive it in simplicity. We 
have generally, I believe, very inadequate conceptions of the 
extent of Satan’s power, or of his actual working in the world, 
of his ceaseless and widespread activity, of his activity in all 
the spheres of human life. 

Such was the threefold assault on the Saviour made by 
Satan, and such the clear vision which the Saviour had of the 
inadmissibility of the suggestions made to Him; of the path 
which it became Him to tread ; of the limits within which it 
was lawful for Him to put forth His Divine power; of the 
circumstances in which He was entitled to rely on His Father's 
promises, and the method by which He was destined to reach 
and obtain the kingdom. 

Reduced, as He must have been, by hunger and weariness, His 
mental balance and clearness under these specious assaults were 
marvellous: so also was the readiness with which He remem- 
bered the appropriate portions of the Word with which to foil 
the tempter. They welled out of His heart to His lips just as 
they were wanted. The written Word was dwelling in Him 
richly ; He was full of it. He had pondered it deeply and 
understood it perfectly. With the shield of faith, with the 
sword of the Spirit, He foiled the tempter and won the victory. 
The fiery darts of the devil were quenched by the shield of 
faith. The attacks of the devil were warded off by the sword 
of the Spirit. With these simple weapons, which are accessible 
to the humblest believer, the Saviour fought this fearful battle, 
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and won this great victory in the wilderness. He did not 
draw on His Divine knowledge or power or resources in any 
way. As man, and in the power of faith alone, He met and 
overcame the tempter. It is interesting to notice that all the 
quotations which the Saviour used for His own defence were 
drawn from the Book of Deuteronomy, and had reference in 
the first instance to the children of Israel in their wilderness 
journeyings. 

The first was from a passage reminding Israel of the reason 
of God’s dealings with them during the forty years He 
kept them in the wilderness, that it was to humble them, to 
prove them, to know what was in their heart, and whether 
they would keep His commandments or no; and reminding 
them of the reason why He suffered them to hunger, and fed 
them with manna, which neither they nor their fathers knew, 
—that it was to make them know that man did not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” Remembering this, Jesus preferred hunger to 
distrust. The result of Israel’s temptation in the wilderness 
was to bring the unbelief, the worldliness, the rebellion of 
their hearts to light. The result of the temptation of the 
Hope of Israel in the wilderness was to bring to light His 
immoveable trust in God and submission to Him. 

The second was a precept founded on the conduct of Israel 
at Massah, where the people, suffering from thirst, chode with 
Moses and said, “Is the Lord among us or not?” and thus 
tempted the Lord. Had the Saviour complied with Satan’s 
suggestion to cast Himself from the pinnacle of the temple, 
He would have been tempting God. Remembering how 
Israel had tempted the Lord at Massah, and how they were 
warned not to do so again, the Lord quoted the prohibition. 
The circumstances of Israel at Rephidim, and of the Saviour 
on the pinnacle of the temple, were wholly different, but the 
principle of their conduct would have been the same had the 
Saviour acted on Satan’s suggestion. Israel did doubt whether 
God was among them, on account of the privations which they 
were suffering, and put God to the proof. The Saviour would 
have acted on a doubt whether He were really the Son of 
God had He cast Himself from the pinnacle of the temple at 
Satan’s suggestion. He would have been putting God to the 
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proof in a presumptuous way. Thus, warned by the conduct 
of Israel in the wilderness, and obeying God’s precept, He 
would not “tempt the Lord his God.” 

The third was the essence of precepts given to Israel on 
account of the danger they were in of forgetting the Lord and 
going after other gods of the people who were around them— 
a danger into which they often actually fell. He who was the 
ultimate object of all idolatrous worship offered the Saviour a 
magnificent bribe in order to win His homage. Seeing that 
this was in essence the temptation to which Israel was exposed, 
and into which Israel fell, the Lord foiled it by quoting the 
command given to Israel, to worship and serve the Lord their 
God only. 

Thus the Saviour won the victory over Satan by the shield 
of faith and by the sword of the Spirit. Thus He taught us 
how to meet Satan, how to use Scripture, and thus we see the 
necessity of the most profound study of the Scriptures of the 
Old as well as the New Testament, so that we may acquire a 
thorough, intelligent, and spiritual perception of their meaning. 
Such a knowledge and perception of the contents and meaning 
of the Bible can only be acquired by much prolonged, solitary, 
prayerful communing with our own hearts as well as with 
God in His Word. From such preparation alone can the 
highest kind and greatest degree of fitness for fruitful service 
result. Our Lord spent thirty years in seclusion at Nazareth, 
and only three years, or three years and a half, in public service 
in Israel. During those long years (although at twelve years of 
age He might have come out as a successful boy-preacher), a 
whole generation of men—-spent in private life, He was fulfil- 
ling all righteousness, but He was also acquiring this fitness for 
His work of which we have such striking proof in this passage 
of His history in the wilderness. If there be any lesson which 
we, who believe in Christ and bear witness to Him to-day, 
need perhaps as much or even more than any other to learn, it 
is that the true and abiding extension of Christian work will 
be in proportion to the intensity of the workers, or, to use the 
words of one of our wisest and most gifted spiritual teachers 
to-day, that “ concentration is the secret of expansion.” Israel’s 
history was written, the Apostle Paul teaches us, “for our 
admonition, upon whom the ends of the world are come.” 
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From the Saviour’s example we learn how to understand and 
apply it practically. 

This was the first great victory which the Captain of our 
salvation gained for us, as well as for Himself, over His and 
our great enemy. It was not the last. Satan left Him only 
fora season. It was only through death that Christ destroyed 
him that had the power of death. Only when the heel of the 
seed of the woman was bruised, was the head of the serpent 
broken. The conflict still continues, and will continue till the 
God of peace bruises Satan under the feet of Christ’s people, 
which He will shortly do. The Head is out of the reach of 
Satan’s assaults now, but the body is not, or at least those 
members of the body who are still in the flesh are not. The 
Head above affords succour to the tempted members below. 
One purpose of the temptation which He endured in the 
wilderness was that He might be fitted to be the Captain of 
salvation, and to succour the tempted. 

“For it became him, for whom are all things, and by whom 
are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the 
Captain of their salvation perfect through sufferings. For verily 
he took not on him the nature of angels; but he took on 
him the seed of Abraham. Wherefore in all things it behoved 
him to be made like unto his brethren, that he might be a 
merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining to God, 
to make reconciliation for the sins of the people. For in that 
he himself suffered being tempted, he is able to succour them 
that are tempted” (Heb. ii. 10, 16-18). “ We have not 
an high priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities ; but was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin. Let us therefore come boldly to the throne 
of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help 
in time of need” (Heb. iv. 15, 16). 

He was tempted in all points like as we are; He endured 
the sum of all temptation in the threefold assault in the wilder- 
ness, Every kind of temptation to which we are exposed may 
be reduced to one or other of the kinds of temptation to which 
He was then exposed, and by His experience He was qualified 
to sympathise with us and succour us. Knowing what He 
endured, and that He overcame temptations not only in the 
wilderness but in all His life, we can come with boldness, 
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without any reserve, with outspokenness, to Him, assured of 
His sympathy and help. His victory is ours. Ours is the ap- 
propriation of His victory by faith. “This is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith.” In the strength 
derived from the Word of God abiding in us by the Spirit, we, 
as He did, and in Him, overcome the wicked one. 

One or two points more remain to be noticed. St. Mark tells 
us that “angels ministered unto him.” St. Matthew tells us that 
after Jesus had said, “ Get thee behind me, Satan,” then the 
devil leaveth Him, and, behold, angels came and ministered unto 
Him. They were doubtless awe-stricken, interested spectators 
of the scene, but were not permitted to render any help during 
the progress of the temptations. When these were over they 
hastened to His side and ministered. We know not how they 
ministered to Him. We are not told. They would doubtless 
strengthen Him. He came out of the ordeal victorious, but 
exhausted, and would need strengthening. What relief He 
would experience! We can only very faintly realise the 
feelings of Jesus at this time from analogous experiences in 
the Christian life. How far short, however, the experience of 
the holiest and most tried Christian falls of the experience of 
Jesus. He was so exhausted mentally, and physically, after 
His temptations, that He needed angelic ministry to sustain and 
revive Him, but out of these temptations He came immeasurably 
stronger, and entered, fully qualified, personally as well as 
officially, on the work given Him todo. His training for it 
was long and varied. Under the parental roof, and at the 
carpenter’s bench, by subjection to His parents, by working at 
a trade, by meditation on the Word of God and prayer, by all 
the experiences of human life in different relationships, by His 
religious training in a pious home, in synagogue and temple, 
during thirty years, then by His baptism with water and the 
Spirit, and finally, by temptations, was He prepared for His 
public work, which lasted, as before remarked, only three years 
or three years and a half. His temptations completed His 
training. He was in no hurry to enteron His work. God 
took plenty of time to train Him, and the abundance and 
fruitfulness of His labours were proportioned to the thorough- 
ness of His preparation. So will it ever be. No length of 
time that is needful to fit a man thoroughly for his work is too 
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great to devote to preparation. When the fitness is acquired 
no delay is needful. Well enough is soon enough. We see 
from the Saviour’s case that the most important qualifications 
for service are acquired in solitude, and are bestowed by God 
Himself. “Meditation, prayer, temptation, make a man a 
minister,” said Luther, and we may add that they make the 
best Christian workers of every kind. They had a chief place 
in the preparation of Jesus Christ for His ministry. In God’s 
school of preparation they are ever the chief lessons taught, the 
chief discipline employed. We all need to be taught these 
lessons in that school whatever our place in the ONE BODY may 
be, if we would serve our generation according to the will of 
God. JOHN KELLY. 


Art. I1].—The Site of Emmaus. 


'(\HE interesting narrative of our Lord’s journey to Emmaus, 
in company with two of His disciples, on the day of 


His resurrection from the dead, has attracted much attention 
to a village which is not otherwise associated with sacred 
history. On first reading the narrative which has been 
presented by Luke, we are apt to suppose that the site of the 
village must have been well known all through the Christian 
era; and that all the localities connected with the journey 
must be described in the numerous books which have been 
published by tourists who have been careful to note what they 
saw in Palestine. The journey was from Jerusalem and back 
to the city, embracing only a few miles in extent, so that it 
was performed, not in some remote corner of the country, but 
in the best-known part of the whole land. It is, therefore, 
somewhat disappointing to find on further inquiry that the 
opinion has long been held that no certainty is attainable as 
to the site of Emmaus, and that it is only quite recently that 
explorations have been made which afford reasonable ground 
to believe that the site has at last been discovered. 

Four places have been named as the site of Emmaus, each 
having its advocates—Amwis Nicopolis, Kubeibeh, Kolonia, 
and Urtas. The only fact stated by Luke in his narrative 
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serving to guide our inquiry as to the locality, is that the place 
was sixty furlongs, that is, seven and a half miles, distant from 
Jerusalem. Josephus mentions a village of the same name, 
and at the same distance of sixty furlongs from the Holy City, 
and of another Emmaus he says that the name denotes a 
place of baths. These conditions are all fulfilled in only one 
of the four places we have named. 

Much importance has been justly attached to the words of 
the Jewish historian as bearing on this inquiry. He says, 
“Cesar sent a letter to Bassus and to Liberius Maximus, who 
was the procurator [of Judea], and gave order that all Judea 
should be exposed to sale ; for he did not found any city there, 
but reserved the country for himself. However, he assigned 
a place for eight hundred men only, whom he had dismissed 
from his army, which he gave them for their habitation ; it is 
called Emmaus, and is distant from Jerusalem threescore 
furlongs.” —(Wars of the Jews, vii. 66.) Josephus refers also 
to another Emmaus, near the Sea of Galilee, of which place he 
says: “ Vespasian removed from Emmaus, where he had last 
pitched his camp before the city Tiberius (now, Emmaus, if it 
be interpreted, may be rendered a warm bath (Oepua), for 
therein is a spring of warm water (any1) Oepyav vdatwr), 
useful for healing).”—(Wars, iv. 1. 3.) The Hebrew form of 
Emmaus is Hammath, and this is the name given in the Book 
of Joshua (xix. 35) to the town near Tiberias to which 
Josephus refers. Gesenius says that the radical idea of the 
word is “to be hot,” and Tregelles defines the name as “ warm 
baths,” referring to the interpretation of Josephus. Pliny 
alludes to the same springs, near Tiberias, which was 
“salubrious on account of its hot waters” (aquis callidis 
salubri.)—(Nat. Hist. 1. v. c. 15.) The true Emmaus of Luke, 
then, must be a place where there was abundance of water for 
baths, and at a distance of sixty furlongs from Jerusalem. 

We may have some idea of the extensive baths at Emmaus 
when we consider the descriptions given of the large establish- 
ments used for the same purpose at that period by the Romans. 
Professor William Ramsay, in his Roman Antiquities, has 
given an elaborate description of them. A complete bathing 
establishment had a room not warmed artificially, one with a 
cold plunge-bath large enough for swimming in, one heated 
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artificially, and a caldarium under the pavement, similar to our 
Turkish bath. “Some persons, however, in addition to, or as a 
substitute for, the vapour-bath, took the hot-water bath, in 
which case they proceeded into the room which was called 
Balneum (in a restricted sense), and here they might bathe in 
hot water, in two ways—either standing in a large tub called 
Labrum, in which case, probably, the hot water was thrown over 
them, or immersing themselves in a tank of hot water called 
Alveus, sunk below the level of the floor. The Balneum isheated 
with flues like the Caldarium, so that those who entered it 
would enjoy at once a hot-water bath and a hot-vapour bath, the 
vapour here being moist, while in the Caldariwm it would be 
dry. The mode of bathing differed according to individual 
taste. Some persons took the cold bath alone; some, after 
taking the hot-air bath, or the hot-water bath, or both, 
cooled themselves in the Tepidariwm ; some, on leaving the hot 
chambers, plunged at once into the cold Piscina, just as the 
Russians, after enduring for a time the intense heat of their 
vapour-baths, roll themselves in the snow.”—(Rom. Antiq. 
pp. 434-5). 

Professor Robinson, whose Biblical Researches in Palestine 
are second in importance only to the publications of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, in throwing light on all 
subjects relating to the topography of Scripture, contends 
for Amwis Nicopolis as the true Emmaus of Luke and 
Josephus. It is a fatal objection to this view that Amwis 
Nicopolis is one hundred and sixty stadia distant from the 
Holy City. The Professor’s attempt to get over this difficulty 
shows a remarkable departure from his usual caution and 
candour. He starts with the unqualified assertion—“ that 
Amwis represents the ancient Emmaus, twenty-two Roman 
miles distant from Jerusalem, I believe no one doubts.”! The 
truth is just about the opposite ofthis, for hardly any one now 
entertains such an idea. Dr. Robinson proposes to alter the 
text of both Luke and Josephus, in order to obtain support for 
his theory, but he has not sufficient manuscript authority for 
the former, and none at all for the latter. Besides, the distance 
is much too great for other circumstances mentioned in Luke. 
It was an afternoon journey, and it was “toward evening” 
1 Biblical Researches, vol. iii. p. 147. 
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when the three travellers reached the village ; and that even- 
ing the two disciples returned to Jerusalem, and found the 
disciples in the city at their evening meal. The journey from 
Nicopolis is rugged and dreary, as every traveller knows. It 
is marvellous that Dr. Robinson, after himself riding over it, 
could suppose that the disciples might walk over it in five 
hours. Besides, Nicopolis was a fortified town, while Luke 
says that Emmaus was a village. Nicopolis is an interesting 
place, quite near to the public road, between Jaffa and 
Jerusalem. It is mentioned as early as the time of the 
Maccabees (1 Mace. iii. 40). Inthe third century after Christ 
it received the name of Nicopolis, in commemoration of the 
victories of Titus, and during the Christian period it was an 
episcopal See. A little to the south of the village is a famous 
spring, to which sanatory properties were once attributed. But 
it is an erring tradition which identifies this place with the 
Emmaus of Luke. Dr. W. M. Thomson, in his new and much 
enlarged edition of The Land and the Book, is favourable to the 
opinion of Dr. Robinson, but he admits that there are “grave 
objections ” to it. In his former edition he called them “almost 
insurmountable objections ””"—he might have suppressed the 
qualification. He cites Eusebius and Jerome in its favour, and 
adds that, if it be not at Nicopolis, the true site of Emmaus is 
yet to be found. Canon Tristram rejects Nicopolis as too far 
from Jerusalem, and thinks it probable that Emmaus was north 
of that city, but he contents himself with the remark that 
“ Lieutenant Conder holds that the Emmaus of the Gospel is 
to be found at Khamasa, with some very remarkable ruins, not 
far from the Roman road which passes by Solomon’s Pools, 
south of Jerusalem.”—(Bible Places, p. 78.) | Wherever 
Emmaus might be, it could not be at Nicopolis. This place 
has had more supporters than any of the others usually named, 
but otherwise it is the most unlikely of them all. 

An early tradition identifies Kubeibeh with the Emmaus of 
the New Testament, and a similar claim has been made on be- 
half of Kuryet el Enab, the city of the grape. Each is about 
the proper distance from Jerusalem, both being west of Neby 
Samwil—the former being a little north-west, and the latter 
south-west ; but very little can be said in favour of either. Dr. 
Robinson says, that it was only in the beginning of the fourteenth 
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century, when traces began to appear of the “ idea which fixed 
an Emmaus at Kubeibeh; a transfer of which there is no 
earlier vestige, and for which there was no possible ground, 
except to find an Emmaus at about sixty stadia from the Holy 
City.” Dr. Thomson thinks that “ Kuryet el Enab may be 
both Kirjath-jearim and Emmaus, and that it renders this site 
more interesting to find it, not only the resting-place of the ark, 
but, long after, the place where He who was infinitely greater 
than the ark revealed Himself in the breaking of bread to the 
wondering disciples.” Dean Alford (on Luke xxiv. 13) says 
that there were two other places of the same name, but that 
“ our Emmaus is now called Cubeibi (?)” The good Dean makes 
a positive assertion, but he appends a note of interrogation, to 
intimate that, after all, he has not been able to attain certainty 
on the point. Kubeibeh contains many ruins, and the situation 
is beautiful. Some of the walls are ancient, and antiquities 
have been turned up by the spade. The church is said to 
cover the spot where Christ broke bread with the two disciples. 

Kulonieh, or Kolonieh, has also been claimed for Emmaus, 
but it is little more than half the proper distance from Jerusalem 
in the direction of Kuryet el Enab. The name is derived by 
Sepp from Colonia, and the village is supposed by him to be 
identical with the Emmaus of the New Testament. The 
Wady Kulonieh contains beautiful olive-groves, and presents 
a green and refreshing appearance, but the steep descent to it 
was felt by the party with whom I travelled in Palestine to 
be long and wearisome—the steepness of the descent rendering 
it necessary that the road should be zigzag. And the road 
from Kulonieh to Jerusalem is bleak and uninteresting. Dr. 
Robinson says of it : “I have travelled in my day many dreary 
roads, but none more uninteresting and desolate than this, the 
great avenue to the Holy City.” 

Having thus noticed several places which have been named 
as the Emmaus of the New Testament, and set aside their 
claims to that distinction, there remains only the village of 
Urtas, in the valley of Etam, near Bethlehem; and there is 
now good reason to regard this village as the true site of 
Emmaus. We owe the discovery of this site to Mrs. Finn, 
widow of the late James Finn, British Consul for Jerusalem 
and Palestine from 1845 till 1863. Mrs. Finn’s long residence 
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in Jerusalem gave her great facilities for prosecuting her in- 
vestigations in search of Emmaus; and when at length diggings 
were commenced at Urtis in 1861, she had the able assistance 
of Mr. Cyril C. Graham, who had previously made discoveries 
east of the Jordan, which have thrown much light on Holy 
Scripture. In a valuable paper contributed to the “ Quarterly 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund,”! for January of 
this year, Mrs. Finn narrates the steps by which she was led 
to the discovery of this site. As her narrative cannot fail to 
be interesting to the reader, we present it in an abridged form. 
She says :— 


“ Among the many questions of interest that occupied our attention 
while living in Jerusalem, there was none more attractive than this : Where 
was the Emmaus of St. Luke’s Gospel? During the first ten years after our 
arrival in Palestine, we had sought the reply, but had found none that could 
be considered satisfactory. In considering the matter on the spot, it 
appeared to us that very serious difficulties present themselves against the 
attempt to apply the narrative in the Gospel to any place so far from 
Jerusalem as the Nicopolis-Emmaus. Emmaus must have been a country 
village within easy reach of Jerusalem, the walk to which would in no way 
interfere with the due observance of the great Paschal Festival. These 
considerations led us to continue our search for Emmaus within a circle of 
60 furlongs around Jerusalem. The etymology of the name Emmaus led 
us to the conclusion that wherever the Emmaus of St. Luke might be, there 
must also have existed hot baths, and the modern Arabic use of the term 
Hamman, as applied to baths generally, whether of natural hot springs, or 
of water artificially heated, led us further to the idea that St. Luke’s 
Emmaus need not be a place of hot springs, but that it might possibly be a 
place where abundance of water had caused the establishment of artificial 
baths of some importance. We convinced ourselves before long that there 
is but one place within the circuit of 60 furlongs from Jerusalem where 
there is a sufficiently copious spring of water for the supply of baths. That 
place is the pretty valley of Urtas, which is about 74 Roman miles or 60 
furlongs from Jerusalem, south of Bethlehem. The valley descends from 
the ancient Etham (the fountain of which still bears that name), and passes 
round the base of the Herodium (or Frank Mountain, called by the natives 
Jebel el Furaidis) on its way towards the Dead Sea. These two places, Etham 
and Herodium, are among those whose distance from Jerusalem is specified 
by Josephus. He tells us that Etham was 50 furlongs off (Ant. viii. 7. 3), 
and that Herodium was 60 furlongs off (Ant. xiv. 13.9). Urtas, village 
and spring, lies between the two. 

‘“‘ Nothing is more delightful on a spring afternoon than the seven miles’ 
walk across the Plain of Rephaim, past Rachel’s tomb and Bethlehem, to 


1 «* Emmaus Identified.”"—Quarterly Statement for 1883, pp. 53-64. 
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this charming spot, the most charming and the most accessible from 
Jerusalem in the whole district. The village is small, but there are remains of 
ancient buildings, and, indeed, it is easy to see that a village must always have 
existed here on account of the beautiful spring of water, which never fails, 
but runs with a strong stream in summer as well as winter ; and it is altogether 
distinct from the spring at Etham, and from the other springs that supply 
the pools in the valley above. The name Urtas has no meaning in modern 
Syro-Arabic, nor in Hebrew, but is believed to be comparatively modern, 
and only a corruption of the Latin Hortus (garden), given to it at a period 
when Latin was much used and spoken in and around Bethlehem. This 
carries us back at least to the days of St. Jerome, whose memory is still 
fresh among the Christians of Bethlehem. We know that Jerome and the 
Latin-speaking Christians of his day regarded Urtas as the site of the 
“ garden enclosed” of Solomon (Song of Sol. iv. 12). Josephus tells us that 
the gardens of Solomon were at Etham ; the name Etham survives to this 
day as the name of a spring of water at the head of the valley, Ain Aitan. 
The Song of Solomon is full of allusions to this garden, with its waters, its 
fragrant hills, its vineyards, its paradise (ch. iv. 13, rendered ‘ orchard’) of 
pomegranates and pleasant fruits. The word Paradise lingers in the valley of 
Etham below Urtas, as the native name for the Herodium, Jebel el Furaidis, 
‘Mount of the Little Paradise.’ There can be no doubt that the ‘ Little 
Paradise, which gave the name thus traditionally preserved, was the Para- 
dise which Josephus says Herod the Great formed around the newly-built 
fortress tomb, where the Edomite king was afterwards buried. This Para- 
dise of Herod was but a revival by him of the Royal Paradise belonging to 
the Great Solomon, whom it was his constant ambition to rival and to outdo 
in his kingdom. Josephus tells us that Cesar ordered the lands of Judea 
to be put up for sale, all but one place, which he ‘ordered to be reserved’ 
for 800 men, whom he had dismissed from his army, which he gave them 
for habitation ; it is called Emmaus, and is distant from Jerusalem three- 
score furlongs. This place then must have combined advantages for 
colonial settlement with those of a central position among the mountain 
fastnesses, where the Arabian and other tribes might be held in check, as 
well as the Jewish garrison at Musada. What place so likely to attract 
the sagacious Romans as Urtas? The name Hirtus may possibly date from 
the occupation by these Roman soldiers. Like Nablous (Neapolis) for 
Shechem, Urtas for Hirtus would be one more instance of similar change 
where an occupation of foreigners came between the ancient and the present 
possessors. Not only are the position and character of the Urtas valley 
suitable for a Roman settlement, but in the village there are actual re- 
mains of a strong stone building, possibly a small fort. The character 
of the masonry points to the Roman age.” 


The following circumstances led to the recovery of the 
missing links in Mrs. Finn’s search,—the name Emmaus and 
the baths. In 1847 John Meshullum, a British subject of 
Jewish birth, sought and obtained the protection and assist- 
ance of the then British Consul, Mr. Finn, in establishing 
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himself in the Urtis valley upon lands leased from the Fellah 
proprietors. By the year 1856 a considerable part of the 
valley had been planted and restored to a condition of fertility 
and beauty. In that year Mrs. Finn joined him in taking 
under cultivation a fresh tract farther down the valley. At 
one part progress was arrested, and the ground could not be 
cleared for planting. Beneath the surface, remains of buildings 
were now found which had been previously concealed by about 


twenty inches of soil. Mrs. Finn’s observant eye had previously . 


noticed that when the stream of water reached this spot it ¢is- 
appeared as if into a chamber of some kind. “ Early in 1857,” 
Mrs. Finn adds, “ in digging for the foundations of a retaining- 
wall for a garden plot, we once more came upon these remains, 
and found excellent hewn stone lying loose from some former 
building, also a fragment of cornice, pieces of a stone door with 
a place for the bolt, a few copper coins (one of Constantine, 
the rest Cufic), and a small bit of glass mosaic. What was 
our delight when, as we stood there watching the Fellah work- 
men, we caught from their lips the word ‘Hammam’ (baths). 
‘Hammim!’ we cried, ‘where is the Hammim?’ ‘Oh!’ 
replied one standing by, ‘the Felliheen here always call this 
spot the place of the Hammam, and yon rock jutting out into 
the path they call Leeyet a/ Hammdm, “the promontory of 
the baths.”’ At last, then, here was the missing link,—the 
name Emmaus. But where were the baths? Several years 
passed before funds for making excavations were forthcoming. 
But one thing became clearer each succeeding year, that in 
no other place within 60 furlongs of Jerusalem was water 
sufficient for maintaining baths to be found excepting at Urtas 
only. At last, in 1861, Mr. Cyril Graham, whose discoveries 
east of Jordan had already cast so much light upon the literal 
accuracy of Holy Scripture, joined us in commencing diggings 
at the so-called Hammam in Urtas. Just before we began, 
there were dug up in a field adjoining that spot two Corin- 
thian capitals of extremely pure style, and a fragment of 
cornice, all of native limestone. This quickened our zeal. 
We set to work, and the very first thing that came to light, 
only a few feet below the surface, was a bath! lined with 
purest white marble, in perfect preservation, 4 feet long by 3 
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feet 7 inches wide, and 3 feet 9 inches deep, having in it a 
step or seat for convenience of the bather.” 

We congratulate Mrs. Finn on this most interesting dis- 
covery, and she deserves great praise for the perseverance with 
which she prosecuted her search till her skilful and indomitable 
energy was crowned with success. We must refer to her ela- 
borate paper for a detailed account of further excavations, all 
tending to establish the fact that the Emmaus sixty furlongs 
from Jerusalem has been identified with Urtaés by the ruins of 
Herod’s costly baths. Besides, “the site of the royal gardens 
is still marked by trees bearing fruit in their season, nourished 
by refreshing streams, the mountains still breathe the frag- 
rance of aromatic plants, the vineyards yield clusters of rich 
grapes, and pure waters are still carried by the ancient aque- 
duct from the fountain-head to Bethlehem, and even some- 
times to the temple courts on Moriah. But the highest and 
most sacred interest of all that cleaves to this valley, this 
royal heritage, is for ever bound up with our Lord’s visit to 
Emmaus on the day of His resurrection with His two dis- 
ciples.” 

The delightful journey from Jerusalem to Bethlehem and 
the Pools of Solomon, which was previously full of interest to 
the tourist, will now receive an additional charm in the 
thought that he is treading the same ground on which the 
risen Redeemer entered into conversation with His two dis- 
ciples as they walked and were sad; and he can hardly fail to 
remember the exquisite description of their mutual experience 
which they gave, as they said to one another, “ Did not our 
hearts burn within us while He talked with us by the way, 
and while He opened to us the Scriptures?” 

P. MEARNS. 
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Art. IV.—The Dogmatic Aspect of Pentateuchal Criticism.’ 


HIS article is the last of a series devoted to the discussion 
of problems in the Higher Criticism bearing upon the 
Pentateuch.? The first article was by Dr. A. A. Hodge and Dr. 
B. B. Warfield, and contained a clear, temperate, discriminating, 
and masterly statement of the doctrine of Inspiration. The 
subsequent articles have been written by professed students 
of Old Testament Literature, who have brought to the per- 
formance of their respective tasks ripe Hebrew scholarship, 
minute acquaintance with current forms of thought in Old 
Testament matters, fine powers of expository statement, great 
wealth of historical material, and, in one instance at least, an 
unanswerable dialectic. 

It was not to be expected that these articles would all 
evince equal ability or afford equal pleasure to the same readers; 
and it is not to be wondered at if some writers, by their con- 
cessive spirit, have given pain to the friends of conservative 
opinion even when engaged in honest warfare against natural- 
istic criticism. It is no part of our purpose to institute in- 
vidious comparisons between the several papers that have 
been contributed to this series, or to refer in one way or another 
to the strictures to which some of them have been subjected. 
Blind to facts, however, men ought not to be, whatever dis- 
agreement there may be between themselves and the writers 
to whom reference has been made. And it should be kept in 
mind that in the case of every writer the purpose for which 
this series was planned has been realised. In every case there 


1 From the Presbyterian Review, 

2 This article also contains allusions to two papers which appeared in 
the New York Independent, specially directed to the questions raised in 
connection with our Lord’s references to the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch. Notwithstanding the attempts made, with more or less 
plausibility, to invalidate the testimony of Christ, it will be seen that 
Professor Patton unhesitatingly attaches to His testimony the fullest 
value.—Ep. B. and F. Evang. Review. 
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has been a prompt and decided repudiation and refutation of 
naturalistic criticism. No support has been given either to 
Kuenen or Wellhausen or Robertson Smith. These articles 
may be fairly taken to represent the status of the Higher 
Criticism in our Theological Seminaries. That there is a dif- 
ference of view among our Old Testament scholars is abun- 
dantly apparent, but if in our Church there is any acceptance 
of the doctrines taught by the last-named critics it has not 
come to light in the articles to which reference is here made. 
The present writer has no qualifications that fit him for 
speaking as a professed Hebrew scholar; and, though dealing 
with the dogmatic side of the question, he does not write as a 
professed dogmatician. Like a great many others whose special 
studies are not in the line of Old Testament Criticism or of 
Doginatic Theology, he feels that since the results of Penta- 
teuchal Criticism sustain, of necessity, a logical relation to 
certain dogmatic faiths, he has an interest in these results. 
And, since he will not go blindly with Robertson Smith, and 
does not prefer to live blindly in possession of what is called a 
traditional theology, he has been obliged to ask himself to 
“show cause” why he continues to believe as he was taught 
to believe respecting the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
It would be presumptuous to suppose that anything to be said 
here can add to the strength of the argument presented in Dr. 
Green’s admirable paper. In fact our purpose is not so much 
argument as statement. If we shall succeed in separating the 
elements that enter into this complicated question, and in 
showing the relations of the parts to each other and to the 
whole, so as to aid any who are still perplexed, in their desire 
to understand the question, and, by understanding it, to appre- 
ciate the force of arguments which others have already pre- 
sented, our purpose will have been accomplished. We are to 
speak, then, of the Dogmatic Aspect of Pentateuchal Criticism. 
Whether this be Higher or Lower Criticism it matters not. It 
is criticism applied specifically to the Pentateuch. As it hap- 
pens, it is the Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch which con- 
stitutes the field of controversy. We use the terms Higher and 
Lower Criticism in their accepted sense ; that is to say, accord- 
ing to the wsus loguendi of scholars and under the recognised 
limitations of Theological Cyclopedia. Used even in this sense 
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they are not exclusively theological terms. They are technical 
expressions that denote two well-known departments of Liter- 
ary Science. They are applicable to the study of Shakespeare 
as well as to the study of the Bible, and to the one as much as 
to the other. 

As Christians, and particularly as ministers and elders of 
the Presbyterian Church, many of us find ourselves in posses- 
sion of certain definite dogmatic convictions. Apart altogether 
from the question whether critics like Kuenen and Wellhausen 
are right in what they say, it is important for us to know how 
far, supposing they were correct, their conclusions would affect 
our creed. For there may be Biblical questions of a purely 
literary character, which, however interesting to specialists, 
really need give the dogmatic theologian no great concern. 
One part of our work in the present article will be a direct 
comparison of the results of the Higher Criticism with the 
dogmatic content of the Westminster Symbols. This, however, 
is only a part, though it is a very important part, of what is 
involved in a study of the dogmatic aspect of Pentateuchal 
criticism. For it is quite possible that we shall differ with 
some of the critics, not only in regard to the conclusions they 
reach, but also in regard to some of the principles by which 
they guide their discussions. 


I, 

Before taking a single step in Criticism the important 
question emerges respecting “The Right, Duty, and Limits of 
Biblical Criticism.” The critics must deal with this question, 
and Dr. Briggs has accordingly made it the subject of a very 
thoughtful article. But we must all deal with it; for it isa 
far-reaching question: it is a question that bears upon the 
whole matter of inductive investigation, upon the relation of 
reason to faith, upon the rights of the individual conscience, 
upon the ethics of creed-subscription, and upon the scope of 
ecclesiastical authority. We do not know how we can better 
present our views upon this subject than by comparing them 
with those of other writers. 


CRITICISM AND REASON. 


Behind the special question regarding the rights of Biblical 
Criticism there is the general question respecting the rights of 
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teason. The word “reason” is not used here in any special 
and peculiar sense. We have no reference to the distinction 
which some make between the Reason and the Understanding ; 
and the common antithesis of Reason and Revelation is not in 
our mind. We are thinking how far it is necessary that our 
religious beliefs should be rational. And since we are intelli- 
gent beings this is a matter that cannot admit of any doubt : 
the rationality or rather the reasonableness of a belief is the 
condition of its credibility. By this it is not meant that a 
belief must be capable of proof apart from Revelation, but 
that it is rational to believe in what is taught by Revelation. 
Nor yet again is it meant that every Christian is able to prove 
that the Bible is a Revelation, but that he has some reason 
for believing it to be a revelation, which may be the self- 
evidencing power of the Bible, or only the conviction that 
rational proof of his belief can be given by others if not by 
himself. A man believes rationally or irrationally. No man 
is called upon to believe irrationally, and no one would be 
willing to confess that he did so believe. Even the Roman 
Catholic, who professes to subordinate Reason to Authority, 
has to settle the question what authority he will submit to, 
and when he submits to the authority of the Pope he does so 
because he supposes that this is a rational thing todo. In 
this way, as Sir George Cornewall Lewis has so aptly shown, 
he is obliged in spite of himself to exercise the right of private 
judgment. We, however, are Protestants. The right of 
private judgment is part of our inheritance. It is not for us 
to abridge the franchises of any man, even though he should 
use his liberty to his own destruction. Whenever we accept 
a church or a man or a book as infallible authority it is 
entirely reasonable for us to believe what we are told on such 
authority, even though we are told some things which we do 
not understand or which otherwise would never have occurred 
to us. But we certainly are not required to submit to any 
authority when adequate reasons for so doing cannot be given. 
Since, therefore, we believe that the Bible is the Word of God 
it is safe to assume that we believe for reasons. These 
reasons are either good or bad. If they are good we need 
not be afraid of Criticism, and if they are bad it is well for us 
to know it. Dr. Briggs seems anxious to protect Biblical 
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Criticism against the interference of Dogmatic Theology. 
But nothing need be apprehended from that quarter. The 
right of Criticism is given in one of the great formal prin- 
ciples of Protestantism. When, therefore, Professor H. P. 
Smith virtually says that we must treat the Bible just like 
any other writings, he is entirely right. That is to say, we 
are to treat the Bible as we treat other writings. But we are 
not to treat the Bible as if it were like other writings, for it 
is not like them. We shall go as far as the critics in defend- 
ing the rights of Criticism. In fact, any fetters that Criticism 
is now wearing have been forged, as we shall see, by the 
friends of Criticism themseives. For in answer to our state- 
ment that the reasonableness of Christianity is essential to 
its credibility, two objections would in all likelihood be made. 
It would be said, in the first place, that a faith resting on 
rational grounds, that is to say, on reasons which address 
themselves to the intellect, is only a human faith and is a 
very different thing from jides divina; and in the second 
place, that it is not possible to give rational proof of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures. Let us notice these points 
briefly, considering first what Dr. Briggs has to say :— 


“For unless these books have given us their own testimony that they 
are divine, and therefore canonical, we do not receive them with our hearts ; 
we do not rest our faith and life upon them as the very Word of God; we 
give merely intellectual assent, we receive them on authority, tacitly and 
without opposition and possibly with the dogmatism which not unfre- 
quently accompanies incipient doubt, but also without true interest and 
true faith and assurance of their divine contents.” 


Dr. Briggs might have quoted from John Owen in support 
of his position; but had he done so, our respect for the great 
Puritan would not have made us accept this statement. In 
our belief of the Scriptures, as indeed in all the processes of 
grace, the dependence of the soul upon the Holy Ghost is, of 
course, to be fully acknowledged. But we are not authorised 
to draw a line of distinction between faith which is due to 
reason and faith that is caused by the Spirit, in such terms as 
to make the former worthless. We address arguments to the 
intellect, desiring to produce conviction, and we recognise the 
need of the Spirit’s co-operation in order to the securing of 
this result. But it is one thing to say that the result cannot 
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be secured without the Spirit, and another thing to say that if 
secured without the Spirit it is of no value. The Bible calls 
for faith, but it does not require the man who has it to give an 
account of its genesis. There are men who believe the Scrip- 
tures to be the Word of God, because the structure and 
contents of Scripture force this conviction upon their minds. 
We may know that, but for God’s help, they would never 
have had this belief, but we have no right to say that such 
belief, supposing it could have been secured without God’s 
help, would be of no avail. And if a man may have “a mere 
intellectual assent ” respecting the canonicity of Scripture, and 
be without “true faith and assurance of their divine contents ” 
as the result of inquiry ; if, notwithstanding the most positive 
belief based on evidence, it is still necessary that the canon- 
icity and inspiration of the Scriptures be revealed to the 
individual heart by the witness of the Spirit, might it not 
be better to abandon Criticism altogether, and surrender 
ourselves without argument to the proofs of canonicity thus 
presented? In this way mysticism might be an apology for 
indolence. Or, if the immediate testimony of Scripture to its 
inspiration be independent of Criticism, might we not continue 
to believe in its inspiration on the ground of the immediate 
witness of the Spirit, even when our critical studies had left 
us without any “intellectual assent,” or, it may be, even in a 
state of intellectual dissent? Mysticism would in this way 
aid faith and license criticism at the same time. We could 
say with Tertullian, credo quia impossibile, and stand with Hegel 
in affirming the truth of contradictory propositions. For our- 
selves we say frankly we cannot occupy this position. A 
religion shown to be irrational is no longer a religion for us. 
On this account we bid criticism do its worst; and if we find a 
man who, after knowing all that has been said against the truth 
as it is in Jesus, is able still to say that he has unabated confi- 
dence in the argumentative resources of Christianity :—whatever 
others may do, we shall not speak disparagingly of that faith 
by calling it a fides humana while we reserve the higher 
epithet of fides Divina to describe the mental state of the man 
who applies subjective tests to the canon of Scripture, and is 
satisfied to say with Coleridge that the Bible “finds” him. 

Again, we have been reminded very frequently of late re- 
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specting the positions of the Reformed theologians and the 
Westminster divines in regard to the possibility of proving the 
inspiration of the Scriptures. The discussions in regard to 
Old Testament questions have given an undue prominence to 
a single clause in our Confession of Faith, and the authority 
of the Confession has been invoked in support of very erron- 
eous views. Thus Dr. Robertson Smith remarks :— 


‘The persuasion that in the Bible God himself speaks words of love and 
life to the soul is the essence of the Christian’s conviction as to the truth 
and authority of Scripture. This persuasion is not, and cannot be, derived 
from external testimony. No tradition as to the worth of Scripture, no 
assurance transmitted from our fathers, or from any who in past time 
heard God’s revealing voice, can make the revelation to which they bear 
witness a personal voice of God to us. The element of personal conviction, 
which lifts faith out of the region of probable evidence into the sphere of 
Divine certainty, is given only by the Holy Spirit still bearing witness in 
and with the Word. But then the Word to which this spiritual testimony 
applies is a written word, which has a history, which has to be read and 
explained like other ancient books. . 

“ The first condition of a sound understanding of Scripture is to give full 
recognition to the human side, to master the whole situation and character 
and feelings of each human interlocutor who has a part in the drama of 
Revelation. Nay, the whole business of scholarly exegesis lies with this 
human side. All that earthly study and research can do for the reader of 
Scripture is to put him in the position of the man to whose heart God first 
spoke. What is more than this lies beyond our wisdom. It is only the 
Spirit of God which can make the Word a living word to our hearts, as it 
was a living word to him who first received it. This is the truth which the 
Westminster Confession expresses when it teaches, in harmony with all the 
Reformed Symbols, that our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible 
truth and divine authority of Scripture is from the inward work of the 
Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the Word in our hearts.” 


There is a sense in which what is said here is substantially 
true: though we do not sympathise with the opinions ex- 
pressed regarding the worth of external testimony and the 
value of argument on behalf of Inspiration. And it does not 
tend in the slightest to reconcile us to these opinions to say 
that the Reformers entertained them. It would not be strange 
if in their opposition to the claims of the Church of Rome, 
they went to the opposite extreme and were in danger of 
falling into the errors of the Mystics. Luther did not fail to 
see that there was some analogy between the extravagant 
claims of the Mystics and the position taken by himself. Dr. 
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Charteris tells us that their extreme position led the Reformer 
to withdraw some of his strong statements, though it did not 
affect him to an extent sufficient to make him recede from his 
strongly asserted subjective principle. But it is a mistake to 
class Calvin with Luther in this particular. It is true, as Dr. 
Briggs states, that “Calvin denied the Pauline authorship of 
Hebrews, and doubted the Petrine authorship of 2 Peter,” but 
if one will turn to his commentary on these books he will find 
that the historic doubts regarding these books were an import- 
ant element in Calvin’s judgment ; and “ free from traditional 
bias ” though he may have been, he did not decide respecting 
the authorship and canonicity (in the case of 2 Peter, Calvin 
said that authorship and canonicity went together) of these 
books without regard to antecedent opinions. It is also true, 
as Dr. Briggs remarks, that Calvin believed that “those persons 
betray great folly who wish it to be demonstrated to infidels, 
that the Scripture is the word of God, which cannot be known 
without faith.” This statement is made at the close of the 8th 
chapter of the first book of the Institutes, the whole of which, 
nevertheless, is devoted to an exhibition of the arguments in 
proof of the inspiration of the Scriptures. We repeat, however, 
that our views would not be affected though it were shown that 
the Reformers held the extreme opinions which are sometimes 
imputed to them. Those, too, who protest so earnestly against 
traditionalism will pardon us if we seem to see a slight trace 
of inconsistency in the authoritative way in which they appeal 
to Protestant Patristics. Calvin does; indeed, emphasise the 
fact that faith is a product of Divine grace, and that argument 
unaccompanied by the help of the Holy Spirit will not pro- 
duce conviction. This we all believe. But Calvin was very 
far from saying that it is impossible to support the doctrine 
of the inspiration of the Scriptures by abundant evidence. 
Nor does the Westminster Confession teach that Inspiration 
cannot be proved by argument. If it did, we should not 
believe it. Let us, however, quote its words :— 





“We may be moved and induced by the testimony of the Church to an 
high and reverent esteem of the Holy Scriptures ; and the heavenliness of 
the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, the concert 
of all the parts, the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory to God), 
the full discovery it makes of the only way of man’s salvation, the many 
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other incomparable excellencies, and the entire perfection thereof, «re 
arguments whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to be the word of God ; 
yet, notwithstanding, our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth 
and divine authority thereof, is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, 
bearing witness by and with the word in our hearts” (Chap. i. sect. 6). 


The Confession gives no support to the statement of Dr. 
Robertson Smith, that “ persuasion that the Bible is God’s 
word cannot be derived from external testimony.” On the 


contrary, it makes distinct mention of external testimony, and - 


puts it first in a list of arguments in support of inspiration, all 
of which are employed to-day by dogmatic theologians. And 
it is furthermore stated in the Confession that by means of 
these arguments the Bible “doth abundantly evidence itself to 
be the word of God.” It is true that these arguments will not 
carry us beyond probability: but this will not lessen their 
value for those who understand the meaning of terms, and 
know the limits of inductive logic. Nor is it a sufficient reason 
for disparaging these arguments, because, as Dr. Robertson 
Smith so truly says, it is the witness of the Spirit which alone 
can “lift faith out of the region of probable evidence into the 
sphere of Divine certainty.” It is very natural for us to look 
for something that will bridge the chasm between probability 
and certitude. Cardinal Newman finds it in what he calls an 


“jllative sense.” We are taught to find it in the witness of 


the Spirit. But the witness of the Spirit cannot be a common 
measure between minds. The man who has it feels certain, 
but he cannot expect his certitude to have argumentative 
value with another man. If, then, we are to continue in the 
endeavour to convince men that the Bible is the word of God, 
it is clear that we must do it by means of arguments addressed 
to the understanding. This, however, is not our only reason 
for attaching great importance to the proofs of Inspiration, for 
while it might seem unnecessary to make use of inductive 
arguments which result in probability when the Christian has 
the witness of the Spirit which gives certitude, we are clearly 
of the opinion that the doctrine of Inspiration would not sur- 
vive the destruction of the arguments that support it. We 
believe that the argument for the inspiration of the Scripture 
can be made in the terms of the highest probability—that 
is to say, in the terms of moral certainty. But our confidence 
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in this argument would be greatly weakened if we thought 
that it were based upon a partial survey of the facts, or that 
those interested in the construction of it had studiously disre- 
garded anything that was supposed to bear adversely upon it. 
Our confidence in the argumentative strength of the doctrine 
of Inspiration must of necessity, therefore, make us welcome 
the most scrutinising criticism. 


CRITICISM AND INSPIRATION. 


It is easy to see how critics like Dr. Robertson Smith should 
emphasise the subjective tests of Inspiration. Their object is, 
as far as possible, to make Inspiration independent of Criticism. 
If it could be shown that the doctrine of Inspiration cannot, 
in the nature of the case, be affected by the results of criticism, 
the fears which so many have been entertaining on account of 
these results would be taken away. The argument in support 
of this position is often made in a way that seems so honouring 
to the Spirit, and in such close accord with the teaching of the 
Confession, and, withal, to have such an evangelical flavour 
about it, that it is to be feared a great many have been deceived 
by it, and have failed to see that it is a plea, not for the rights 
of criticism, but for the toleration of opinions that are the 
results of criticism, and that are, to say the least, unsettling in 
the extreme. Professor Candlish has defended the position 
that the authority of the Bible is independent of criticism, in 
a pamphlet devoted to that purpose. The views of Dr. Briggs 
may be gathered from the following passage :— 


f ““We are convinced that the Church has not been deceived with regard 
to its inspiration. Esther, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs, the Apocalypse, 
will more and more establish themselves in the hearts of those who study 
them. But we claim that it is illegitimate first to attempt to prove their 
canonicity, and then their inspiration, or to rely upon Jewish rabbinical 
tradition any more than Roman Catholic tradition, or to anathematise all 
who doubt some of them in the spirit of Rabbi Akiba and the Council of 
Trent. The only legitimate method is that of our fathers, the Reformers, 
and Puritans: First, prove their inspiration from their own internal divine 
testimony, and then accept them as canonical because our hearts rest upon 
them as the veritable Divine Word.” 





It is not essential to our present inquiry to ask here what 
is meant by proving Canonicity, though this is a very im- 
portant question, and one about which writers are not agreed. 
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When we say that a book is canonical, do we mean that we 
ought to regard it as authoritative, or, that, as a simple matter 
of fact, the early Church so regarded it? If, irrespective of 
tradition, we are to decide on the canonicity of a book, that is 
to say, its authoritativeness for us, the proof of Canonicity 
would not differ much, if at all, from the proof of Inspiration. 
If, however, Canonicity be, as we believe it is, a purely 
historical question, it is only in a very limited way that 
subjective tests can be employed in determining it. For how- 
ever the formation of the New Testament Canon was effected 
—whether by a selection from inspired writings, whether 
apostolic authorship was the criterion of Canonicity, or whether 
an inspired community recognised and set the seal of authority 
on inspired books—it is clear that when we ask the question 
whether this epistle, say Second Peter, is canonical, we cannot 
avoid the necessity of a direct appeal to external testimony. 
It would be very difficult, we imagine, for any one to take an 
epistle like the one just named, and, considering it without 
reference to its historic relations, pronounce dogmatically 
upon its inspiration. And though he could do this, it would 
still be necessary to know that all inspired books were known 
to the apostolic church, and held by them to be canonical, 
before one could prove Canonicity from Inspiration. But the 
attempt to prove Inspiration even, without appeal to external 
testimony, has great difficulties. Dr. Briggs, however, tells us 
we are to prove the inspiration of the Scriptures by recognising 
“ their own internal Divine testimony,” and the context shows 
that, according to Dr. Briggs, the authoritative value of a book 
in the Canon, in fact its right to be there, is conditioned by 
this internal Divine testimony. By means of the witness of 
the Spirit, then, we are to discover, let us suppose, whether 
Esther is inspired. Howshall we reachadecision? To whom 
will the witness be given? Not to any organisation of 
Christians, for we have rejected the doctrine of corporate 
infallibility ; not to the general body of Christians, for we 
could not know what the general body of Christians believe 
except by tradition and external testimony, and we are told 
that tradition and external testimony do not enter into the 
question. The witness must be given, then, to the individual ; 
and, as no one can make his own experience of Divine 
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guidance the rule of another man’s faith, it must come to this : 
that every Christian makes his own Bible, or, rather, that he 
is to judge for himself what books he will treat as authoritative. 

Let us inquire, however, more particularly respecting the 
relation of Criticism to Inspiration. It cannot be denied that 
there would be obvious advantages attending the belief that 
Criticism cannot affect Inspiration; for then we might feel 
assured, no matter what may come, that the Bible is inspired. 
Our comfort in reading it would be no more affected in that case, 
by the theories of Kuenen and Wellhausen, than our enjoy- 
ment of the Iliad is spoiled by the Homeric controversy. It 
is not possible, however, to take such a comfortable view of 
the subject. Suppose, for example, we were satisfied that the 
Holy Spirit bore witness in our hearts to the inspiration of 
John’s Gospel. How under these circumstances would we 
stand related to the questions in the Higher Criticism pertain- 
ing to this Gospel? It is conceivable, in the first place, that 
Historical Criticism might show that the fourth Gospel was not 
written until long after John was in his grave. We should 
then have a book inspired, indeed, but false. What good in 
that case would Inspiration do us? Or we might affirm a 
priori that the authorship of John’s Gospel could not be set 
aside by Criticism. But then we should be simply begging 
the question. Or we might stay the hand of the critic, and 
say that he must not enter upon any examination of fact re- 
specting matters decided already by implication through the 
witness of the Spirit. But then we should be allowing a fore- 
gone conclusion to determine the limits of historical inquiry. 
We should fall into the vice which we condemn in the 
naturalistic critics who enter upon inquiry with the postulate 
that miracles are impossible. Or lastly, we may admit that, 
possibly, what is believed to be inspired may be proved to be 
uninspired by being proved to be untrue. This is the only 
logical position. ‘Then Criticism may affect Inspiration ; and 
it follows that to have an interest in Inspiration is of necessity 
to have an interest: in Criticism. 

But, it will be asked, How can mere human reason over- 
throw the witness of the Spirit? It cannot, of course ; but 
it may show us that what we supposed to be the witness of 
the Spirit must be accounted for in some other way. This is 
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a matter that need not give us serious difficulty, though it 
may be necessary for us to seek a more discriminating mode 
of dealing with it. Let us interpret our belief in the doctrine 
of Inspiration. There is a certain body of facts constituting 
an inductive basis for this belief. Besides these facts, and 
standing by itself as an experience which all Christians may 
alike participate in, is a certain mental state of conviction 
respecting the Divine authority of the Bible. How we account 
for this mental state is another question. Suppose then that 
our faith in Inspiration were made up of these two elements : 
the argumentative or inductive element plus the feeling of 
certitude just described. And suppose now that the argu- 
mentative element were to drop away—would the certitude 
remain? Would it be possible for a man to retain his certi- 
tude regarding Inspiration after he had seen the insufficiency 
of every argument in support of Inspiration? We cannot 
think so. Would it help to make the certitude remain to say 
that it was produced by the Holy Ghost? Hardly; for 
should we not ask then whether we were not mistaken when 
we imputed our certitude to the witness of the Spirit? Should 
we not say that since it was the Bible which taught us to 
interpret our subjective state in this way, the loss of argumen- 
tative support for the truth of the Bible carries with it the 
loss of confidence in the interpretation we had been accus- 
tomed to put upon our subjective state? This is the way it 
looks to us, and if we are right it follows that we cannot take 
refuge in mysticism when pressed hard by the foes of our 
faith ; and that the doctrine of Inspiration stands or falls with 
the results of critical investigation. Dr. Robertson Smith 
is certainly right, however much the statement may make 
against his own position, when he says that “all sound apolo- 
getic admits that the proof that a book is credible must 
precede belief that it is inspired.” 


CRITICISM AND TRADITION. 


It is of some importance to have a clear understanding as 
to the meaning of Tradition and the place it holds in this 
discussion. In the articles contributed by Dr. Briggs to 
this series, very frequent reference is made to “ traditional” 
opinions, and, though it is not expressed in so many words, 
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the idea is nevertheless conveyed that there is some necessary 
or natural antagonism between critical conclusions and tradi- 
tional beliefs. . Thus it is said : “ It will not do to antagonise 
critical theories of the Bible with traditional theories of the 
Bible, for the critic appeals to history against tradition.” We 
are told that the vast majority of professional Biblical scholars 
“demand a revision of traditional theories of the Bible.” 
When it is asked what peril critical study is attended with, 
the answer is: “The peril is to scholastic dogmas and to 
tradition.” Throughout the pages of Dr. Robertson Smith’s 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church there is the same antithesis 
between criticism and tradition ; and, accustomed as our Pro- 
testant ears have become to the association of Tradition and 
Romanism, it is quite likely that this earnest repudiation of 
tradition by Dr. Rebertson Smith and others may be taken by 
some as a mark of fidelity to Protestantism. Much that Dr. 
Briggs has said upon the subject is undoubtedly true, though 
he has failed to distinguish between the different senses in 
which, even in his own articles, the word “ tradition” is em- 
ployed. Yet it is of the utmost importance that the distinction 
should be made, for the place that Tradition should be allowed 
in this controversy depends altogether upon the meaning of 
the word. By Tradition we may mean, (a.) the supposed 
teachings of our Lord and His apostles, perpetuated orally for 
a time though subsequently reduced to writing, but which are 
extra-Biblical. Traditional statements of this kind we reject 
as not binding the conscience, even though possibly true ; and 
us untrue when inconsistent with the known teachings of 
Scripture. (b.) By traditional doctrines we may mean the 
opinions entertained by theologians and church doctors (whether 
they have been professedly derived from the Word of God or 
not) as distinguished from the direct words of the Bible or 
the formulated statements of Church confessions and cate- 
chisms. We most certainly agree with Dr. Briggs in saying 
that the individual beliefs of theologians do not constitute our 
standard of orthodoxy. There is no room for a difference of 
opinion on that point. (¢.) By traditional belief we may mean 
an unreasoned as distinguished from a reasoned belief. Thus 
the popular belief in the facts of geology and astronomy as 
well as of theology is of this kind. The fact that it is 
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traditional is not an argument one way or another respecting 
its truth. Ofcourse, if the reasoned convictions of men change, 
the unreasoned or traditional convictions of men (so far as 
they pertain to the same things) will also undergo change. If 
astronomers should give up the accepted theories of their 
science by proving them to be false, the popular belief in them 
would soon die out. In the nature of the case a large element 
in the beliefs of men, whether in science or theology, must be 
of this unreasoned or traditional kind. But in the sense here 
used the word tradition has no place in this discussion. 
(d.) By traditional belief is sometimes meant belief which, how- 
ever perpetuated—it is generally perpetuated orally—has no 
historic warrant. It is not correct usage, but it is common, 
nevertheless, to use tradition as the antithesis of History ; 
and in this sense, again, it has no place in this controversy. 
(e.) Tradition is sometimes used, without embodying any judg- 
ment as to truth or falsehood, to denote anything that has 
been orally transmitted as distinguished from something that 
has been committed to writing. So used, the word may have 
a place in Pentateuchal investigation. (/.) But Tradition is 
also another word for History, and in this sense it has an 
important bearing on the matter in hand. As history it may 
record an occurrence, or a current belief. In doing this it 
places us alongside of those who saw the one, and introduces to 
the company of those who entertained the other. On the 
authority of tradition, then—meaning by this not a floating 
rumour, a statement orally perpetuated, but history—we know 
that the Jews in the time of Christ belfeved that the law came 
by Moses. ‘That is a very important element in this question. 
It may be that the direct railway line of History will not 
avail us in our further journey, and that we shall have to 
make use of other appliances in working up the stream ; it is 
of no small moment, however, to have reached this point, and 
the critics are bound to give proper weight to the facts just 
referred to, which come indeed through tradition, but through 
tradition in the sense of History. If, moreover, there has 
come down by an oral transmission, from the times before 
Christ, a belief in the Mosaic authorship of the law which the 
Jews in Christ’s day fully entertained, this fact cannot be 
overlooked by the critics, even though they may not agree 
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respecting the value they assign to it. We are compelled, 
therefore, to differ with Dr. Briggs respecting the method 
which he thinks should be followed in these inquiries. The 
evangelical spirit, he says, would apply the critical tests thus :— 

“(1) Inquire what the Scriptures teach about themselves, and separate 
this Divine authority from all other authority ; (2) apply the Principles of 
the Higher Criticism to decide questions not decided by Divine authority ; 


(3) use Tradition in order to determine as far as possible questions not 
settled by the previous methods.” 


The objections to this method are very obvious. As to (1), 
it is evident that this begs the whole question. No critic who 
did not expect to put himself outside the pale of argument 
would be willing to say that the doctrine of Inspiration was 
the postulate with which he began his labours in the Higher 
Criticism. This method may breathe an evangelical spirit, 
but it is unscientific, and, therefore, unsatisfactory. We rejoice 
in the conviction that the doctrine of Inspiration can stand 
every critical test; but if the critic who proposed to apply 
these tests should tell us that he assumed the doctrine of 
Inspiration at the outset, his assurances would not give us 
much comfort. And a similar objection lies against (2). It 
is the Divine authority of Scripture that constitutes the ques- 
tion in debate. The rationalistic critics are bringing forward 
arguments to invalidate this Divine authority. The evange- 
lical critics must meet the rationalists on their own ground. 
We do not wish them to assume the points in issue. It 
requires no learning to do that. We do not wish them to 
erect a wall of stolid dogmatism as a barrier to rationalistic 
criticism. We do not mean by this that dogma has no place 
in the defence of the Pentateuch. We believe it has. We 
mean only that evangelical critics must not be satisfied with 
certain subjective warrants for the inspiration of the Penta- 
teuch, and go into a controversy which hinges upon this 
doctrine with the doctrine itself a foregone conclusion. And 
so far as (3) is concerned, there seems to be no room for it on 
the programme, for if Divine authority settles some questions, 
and Criticism settles the rest, what is there left for Tradition 
to do? 

Instead of adopting this threefold division of labour, we 
prefer to say that every man has the right, and that it is the 
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duty of some men, to investigate the problem that deals with 
the historical significance of Old Testament literature. We 
ask only that those who engage in this work shall have the 
necessary equipments of scholarship, that they take full 
cognisance of all the facts, and that they govern themselves 
by the recognised canons of inductive investigation. The 
parties in the controversy, should the inquiry take a contro- 
versial form, must be fair. It will be insisted on the one side 
that the critic shall not assume the impossibility of miracles, 
and with equal fairness it will be demanded, on the other side, 
that evangelical critics shall not postulate plenary Inspiration. 
All pertinent facts should be considered. Questions regarding 
text and style, archaisms, anachronisms or what seem to be 
such, historical allusions or the lack of such allusions—these 
are all to be considered. But so must the claims of Scripture 
be considered as well as their coherency, the harmony of their 
facts, and their unique position. It must be remembered, 
too, that the Pentateuch was currently believed among the 
Jews in the time of Christ to be Mosaic: and that, apart 
altogether from the Pentateuchal question, there is the highest 
possible reason for regarding the words of Christ, when their 
precise meaning has been ascertained, as conclusive in the 
case. If it be the function of the Higher Criticism to deter- 
mine the historical place and significance of a given book in a 
national literature, it is its function also to make use of all the 
facts that bear upon the question. Some of these facts will be 
found in the sphere of the Lower Criticism. The student of 
the Higher Criticism must use these facts. Some of them will 
be furnished by tradition. He must likewise make use of 
tradition. And it is evident that the older the tradition, the 
better it is. The nearer we can get to the head-waters of this 
stream the better; and whether our pilot be a Christian or a 
Jew does not affect the question. Dr. Robertson Smith did 
not do full justice to his undoubted power as a dialectician, 
when, in the following passage, under the guise of an a fortiori 
argument, he undertook to heap contempt upon the Jewish 
tradition respecting the Old Testament. He says :-— 


“But it would be absurd to suppose that a man who refused to accept 
the authority of Christian tradition as to the number of books in the Canon, 
the best text of the Old Testament, or the principles upon which that text 
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is to be translated, adopted it as a principle of faith that the Jewish tradi- 
tion, the unchristian tradition, upon all these points is final. Luther again 
and again showed that he submitted to no such authority ; and if the Re- 
formers and their first successors did practically accept the results of Jewish 
scholarship upon all these questions, they did so merely because these 
results were in accordance with the best light then attainable.” 


Dr. Smith is including different forms of Jewish tradition 
under one general sentiment of disparagement ; and in this he 
is singularly inconsistent with himself. There would be good 
reason for not accepting Rabbinical interpretations of the Old 
Testament like those of Rashi and Kimchi. But Dr. Smith 
bears testimony to the accuracy with which an unchanged text 
has been perpetuated by Jewish tradition from the days of our 
Lord. And though he believes that before Christ there were 
variations in the versions of the Old Testament, he also says 
that there is “no doubt that the Law which was in Ezra’s hand 
was practically identical with our Hebrew Pentateuch.” This 
is a high compliment to the trustworthiness of Hebrew tradi- 
tion as to the Old Testament text, and though even this might 
not be a “ final” authority—that is to say, though we would 
not hesitate to criticise the traditional text if there were 
materials to serve the purpose of comparison, we could not say 
that it would be “absurd” for a man to prefer a Jewish toa 
Christian tradition in a matter of this sort. And since critics 
like Dr. Robertson Smith are fond of reminding us that the 
Old Testament is to be regarded as a national literature, they 
cannot blame us if we give the preference to Jewish tradition 
over Geutile tradition in regard to questions pertaining to the 
authorship of that literature. So far, however, as the Penta- 
teuch is concerned, there are two questions which the critics 
are bound to consider. Is it true that the Jewish mind at the 
time of Christ, and before His time, was pervaded with the 
belief that Moses wrote the Pentateuch? And supposing it 
to be true, how far should this fact be taken into account in 
solving the Pentateuch problem ? 


CRITICISM AND SYMBOL. 


In affirming the rights of Reason, and, therefore, of Criticism 
under the general Protestant principle of the right of private 
judgment, it is not forgotten that these rights are held by 
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ministers and elders of the Presbyterian Church subject to the 
qualifications implied in subscription to a Confession of Faith. 
In other words, a voluntary surrender of rights that belong to 
a Christian gué Christian is involved in holding office as a 
minister or an elder in a Church that has adopted a particular 
symbol. It is not easy to set forth the relation of creed-sub- 
scription to individual liberty, and it is particularly difficult to 
state the bearings of existing problems in the Higher Criticism 
upon the Westminster Confession : yet this is too important a 
matter to pass over without any notice at all. With what Dr. 
Briggs has said on this point we are in full accord. He says 
that “ Biblical critics cannot afford to carry the load of school 
theology into the conflicts of the nineteenth century, but must 
strip to the symbols for a conflict with rationalism and mate- 
rialism.” Ministers and elders of the Presbyterian Church 
accept the Bible, in the first place, as the Word of God, and 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice: and they accept, 
in the second place, a certain confessional and authoritative 
interpretation of that Word. There may be an area of belief 
not covered by the Confession, and within that area differ- 
ences of opinion may be freely entertained, and they most 
certainly exist. If any one were to say that there are not 
different types of theology and different theological tendencies 
in the Presbyterian Church, he would betray great ignorance 
of the prevalent currents of opinion. Extra-confessional belief 
cannot, however, be heretical belief; or in other words, a heresy 
must, in the nature of the case, under our confessional system, 
be something that is contrary to confessional statement. We 
say Heresy, for we are not speaking of those practices which 
are in violation of the law and usage of the Church, and which 
belong to the sphere of government rather than of doctrine. 
In making the Symbol the norm of orthodoxy, we do not 
put it above the Bible. The Bible is the rule of faith: 
the symbol is the authoritative interpretation of the Bible. 
By the word “authoritative,” again, we make no concessions 
in favour of the right of the Church to give an infallible 
interpretation of the Bible. It is the implicit doctrine of our 
Confession that confessions of faith are not infallible. The 
Confession of Faith is not imposed upon any one. It is 
authoritative and obligatory only after it has been voluntarily 
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accepted. It is clear, moreover, that the meaning of the 
Symbol would be vacated the moment it ceased to be the 
norm of measurement in regard to heresy. For why should a 
man be required to subscribe to a creed if such subscription 
does not place him under specific obligations, and if, more- 
over, he is equally liable to be called to account for his views 
touching other questions respecting which the Confession is 
silent and he has given no pledge? And hence, too, it will 
appear that while the Confession may, in a sense, limit a man’s 
freedom, it is also a great protection against tyranny. A man 
may very reasonably avow his acceptance of a certain doctrinal 
system set forth in a creed statement, who would be slow to 
accept the exegesis of particular passages of Scripture for 
which the approval of past or future General Assemblies may 
be quoted. Our belief upon this subject has been very well 
expressed by Dr. Briggs :— 


“The symbols have been accepted and subscribed by honest and faithful 
men for their face value, for all that is fairly contained therein, and not 
for certain unknown and undiscovered consequences, which may have a 
chance majority, or the most authoritative teachers. Symbols of faith are 
the expression of the faith of those who constructed them, and of those who 
subsequently adopted them as far as they give expression to Christian doc- 
trine ; but with regard to those questions not covered by their statements, 
which may have been held in abeyance, or purposely omitted on account of 
disagreement, and in order to liberty, or because they were not suited for a 
national confession or a child’s catechism, or because they had not yet 
arisen on the field of controversy—to bring these in by the plea of logical 
deduction, is to elaborate and enlarge the creed against the judgment of 
those who framed it, is to usurp the constitutional methods of revision, is 
to dogmatise and obstruct those active, energetic scholars, who, having 
accepted them for their face value as a genuine expression of their faith, 
push forth into the unexplored fields of theology, in order, by the inductive 
method, and the generalisation of facts, rather than by deductions from 
symbolic or scholastic statements, to win new triumphs for their Divine 
Master.” 


The relation of the Biblical critic to the Standards is the 
same as that of the dogmatic theologian. He is free to in- 
vestigate, but he is not free to teach contrary to the Confession 
of Faith. This is not a great hardship, though it may be true 
that men who have not been called to engage in special 
theological work, or who are conscious of no centrifugal ten- 
dencies in their own experience, may sometimes fail to deal 
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judicially with the real difficulties of the case. Of course we 
have no right to say a priori that our Confession of Faith or 
any other instrument drawn up by fallible men, is incapable 
of improvement. It is not heresy to propose a revision of the 
creed. Happily it is a very difficult thing to accomplish such 
a revision constitutionally, and a proposition to revise would 
not and ought not to be favourably entertained. But if a man 
must utter himself in terms that contradict the Confession, the 
Church may prefer to part with him rather than jeopard her 
own peace or purity; and in such a judgment the Church 
would undoubtedly be right. We say the Church may prefer, 
for while it is true that no extra-confessional belief is heretical, 
it is also true, that every contra-confessional belief is not to 
be dealt with as heresy ; for in order that it should be so dealt 
with, it should be shown to “impair the integrity of the Cal- 
vinistic system,” or to “strike at the vitals of religion.” 
Whenever, therefore, any alleged heresy is brought to the judi- 
cial notice of the Church two questions are to be determined : 
first, Has there been any contradiction of the Confession of 
Faith, or other doctrinal symbol? and, secondly, Is it of suffi- 
cient gravity to be made the subject of a judicial process? It 
may be a great deal easier sometimes to determine the first 
question than to settle the second. And here we see the 
difficulties that beset the General Assembly, clothed as it is 
with the double function of pronouncing in a declaratory way 
against error, and of sitting in appellate jurisdiction as a court 
of last resort. It is not to be wondered at that when rumours 
are in the air respecting erroneous teachings or tendencies in 
the Church, the General Assembly should feel called upon to 
utter a warning against these errors. But it is hard to do this 
in any effective way without danger of doing harm. It would 
be a great mistake to discourage study and thorough investiga- 
tion, and to suppose that by putting a premium on ignorance 
the cause of truth would be promoted. It would be a great 
wrong for the highest judicatory in the Church to fasten sus- 
picion upon one Seminary by naming it, or upon all Seminaries 
by not naming any, without a particle of technical evidence to 
support the charge of doctrinal unsoundness. It would be 
very unjudicial to decide a great question by adopting a set 
of resolutions under the impulse of an orthodox sentiment, 
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which ought to be decided only after a full, patient hearing of 
a concrete case, and under the provisions of the Book of 
Discipline applicable to appellate jurisdiction. And it is 
surely not too much to say that a committee of the General 
Assembly, however scholarly and wise, can hardly be expected, 
in the short time allowed them during its sessions, and without 
having previously given special attention to the subject, to 
deal in a satisfactory way with a new and complicated theo- 
logical problem. Therefore while we are in fullest sympathy 
with the spirit that actuates the General Assembly in these 
matters, we are nevertheless of the opinion that it would con- 
tribute to the peace of the Church, and to the influence of the 
General Assembly, if deliverances on doctrinal questions were 
more sparingly made, and the mind of the Court of last resort 
were revealed through “sentences” given in accordance with 
the solemn and patient methods of appellate jurisdiction. 
Having said so much, we, of course, shall not undertake to 
express any opinion respecting the ecclesiastical aspect of 
certain alleged departures from the Confession of Faith. We 
shall confine ourselves altogether to the theological aspect, and 
shall accordingly compare certain results of Pentateuchal 
investigation with the statements of the Westminster Symbols. 


I. 


The results of the Higher Criticism in regard to Penta- 
teuchal investigation are so various that it is not safe to 
undertake any estimate of their dogmatic import until they 
have been very clearly distinguished. For while there are critics 
whose conclusions result in an entire abandonment of all 
supernaturalism in Christianity, there are also those who not 
only hold the traditional view respecting the origin of the 
Pentateuch, but are likewise in sympathy with our whole 
confessional system. Between these extremes are to be found 
representatives of various shades of what Kuenen calls the 
“ecclesiastical theory” of religion, including those whose 
divergence from traditionalism is definitely avowed as well as 
those who profess to accept the traditional theory with slight 
modifications. There is room, therefore, for some such dis- 
tinction as that which Dr. Briggs makes between Rationalistic 
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and Evangelical Criticism, though we have no partiality for 
either of these misleading epithets. 

Kuenen may be taken as a type of the rationalistic critics. 
His theory of religion is naturalistic from beginning to end. 
As interpreted by him, there is nothing supernatural in either 
Christianity or Judaism. ll religion is the manifestation of 
the religious feeling, and all religious history a process of 
development. It is not necessary to compare Kuenen’s theory 
of religion with the Confession of Faith, for, as interpreted by 
Kuenen, and, indeed, by all who adopt his naturalistic 
postulates, Christianity means ethical monotheism, and it 
means nothing more. It is possible, however, to separate the 
postulates from the so-called historical facts, and it is im- 
portant to do so; for, while we do not believe the facts to be 
as alleged, neither are we willing to concede that if they were 
as alleged they would justify Kuenen’s conclusions. Dr. 
Robertson Smith, it is true, has not been successful in the 
attempt to hold Kuenen’s view as to the history of Israel 
while rejecting his conclusions as to Christianity ; but it does 
not follow from this that the reconstruction of Jewish history 
as proposed by Kuenen and Wellhausen would necessitate the 
downfall of Christianity. It has been common, we know, for 
the theological controversialist to defend orthodoxy by giving 
his antagonist the choice between atheism and his own view; 
and to the superficial reader this has the appearance of a 
crushing refutation. To those, however, who look below the 
surface, it is evident that in the act of sharpening these 
dilemma-horns, he has in reality been unconsciously sur- 
rendering positions which are of great advantage to Chris- 
tianity. We shall not follow these unwise precedents, but, on 
the contrary, shall maintain, that though Kuenen’s interpreta- 
tion of the Religion of Israel were true—though it could be 
proven that the Jews rose out of polytheism into belief in one 
God, that the prophets of the eighth century B.c. were simply 
great preachers of pure morals, that the Levitical institutions 
were post-exilic and a compromise between the popular religion 
and prophetic teaching : it would be impossible,even then—with- 
out the aid of naturalistic postulates—without doing violence, 
moreover, to the facts of the New Testament—to make the 
reconstructions of Jewish history proposed by Kuenen and 
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Wellhausen the logical warrant for denying the supernatural 
character of Christianity. For Judaism, however explained, 
is genetically related to the Christian religion. Were there no 
exceptional facts that accredit the Divine authority of Christ, 
it might be possible to say that Jesus was simply a successor 
of the prophets, that the significance of His work resides 
exclusively in His ethical precepts, and that Paul taught a 
reactionary theology. And but for these exceptional facts it 
might be possible, supposing Kuenen’s account of Judaism to 
be true, to put a naturalistic interpretation upon the course 
of Jewish history. If, however, there is a miraculous element 
in Christianity, there must be an inspirational element in 
Judaism, no matter in what order the events in Jewish 
history occurred. Men may refuse to believe that God 
appeared to Moses and delivered to him a completed system 
of jurisprudence and a complex sacrificial ritual. But they 
cannot ignore the correspondence between the Old Testament 
and the New. Grant, then, that a rude people rose gradually 
out of polytheism toward faith in the living God; that they 
gradually realised the need of ethical purity, and voiced it in 
their prophets; that they had a growing sense of sin which 
found expression at last in a priestly system; and, finally, 
that priest and prophet stood in sharp antithesis to each 
other, emphasising different sides of life, and not knowing the 
true relation between them, until Jesus came as the climax of 
both developments and their synthesis :—it would be neces- 
sary still to ask, How did Judaism happen to sustain this 
relation to Christianity? And there is but one answer to 
this question. Mere naturalism will not explain Judaism, 
unless it will explain Christianity as well. The man who 
believes that Jesus is the Son of God cannot resist the belief 
that Jewish history was a series of preparations for His 
advent. He may reject the inspiration of the book that 
records this history, but he cannot doubt the inspiration of 
the history itself. 

It is, however, with the results of evangelical criticism that 
we are more immediately concerned. Let it be understood 
that the word “ evangelical” is not used here as the opposite 
of sacerdotal, nor as a shorthand equivalent for a few doctrines 


which some people suppose are so fixed that their number can 
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neither be increased nor diminished. In describing certain 
critics as evangelical, all that is meant is, that however much 
they may be at variance with one another and with the Church 
creeds, they nevertheless believe that Christ died, the just for 
the unjust, that we have redemption through His blood, and 
that there is no other name given under heaven among men 
whereby we can be saved. In other words, they believe in 
the Gospel. Among these there are wide differences of view. 
Some accept our full confessional theology, others are clearly 
opposed to it in regard to some points, while of others it can 
ouly be said that their views have “an unsettling tendency ” 
—if we make use of a current phrase to denote an idea which 
is very palpable, so far as we see it ourselves, though some- 
times very intangible when we undertake to show it to others. 
This expression, since it has been used, may serve to introduce 
the discussion of an important question ; for it may be con- 
ceded that it is very hard to make a comparison between the 
“tendency” of a certain statement, and the teachings of the 
Confession of Faith. Yet, one should not take advantage of 
this difficulty: and though critics may have some excuse for 
not rating very highly a great deal of what is said by those 
who attack them, they should remember, if they are Presby- 
terian ministers, that they are ministers first, even if they are 
literary men as well. Nor are we as clear as many seem to be 
that “ tendency ” can never be made a matter of judicial inves- 
tigation. But we cannot deal fully with this question here. 
All that it is necessary to say about it will come before us in 
the comparison it is now proposed to make between the Con- 
fession of Faith and some of the results of Pentateuchal 
criticism. 

This comparison cannot be made simply by placing the 
words of the Confession and the utterances of critical writers 
side by side. It is necessary first to understand what consti- 
tutes a contra-confessional opinion; and unless one has 
deliberately pondered this question, it is quite likely that he 
will not know how much real difficulty there may be in deter- 
mining it. Thus, it must be admitted that to a great extent 
it is true that the logical consequences of confessional state- 
ments being no part of the Confession, a man may hold them 
or not without prejudice to his orthodoxy. And yet the Con- 
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fession cannot be taken for its “face value” in such a sense as 
to imply that there is no such thing as inferential heresy. If, 
for example, a man should hold an opinion contradictory to 
the teaching of Christ, such an opinion would be anti-confes- 
sional, by being inconsistent with the teaching of the Confes- 
sion regarding our Lord’s authority ; but the inconsistency 
would be made apparent inferentially, and not as a direct con- 
tradiction of the Confession. It must also be admitted that 
great care should be taken when it is proposed to hold a man 
responsible for the logical consequences of his own views. A 
certain conception of the relation of God to the world may be 
logically related to Pantheism, but we may have no right to 
charge a man with Pantheism because he entertains this con- 
ception. Yet, here again, this must not be pressed to the 
extent of saying that a man must never be charged with the 
logical consequences of his own doctrine. For even though he 
should earnestly disavow his belief in those consequences, they 
may be so obviously related to the belief avowed that it would 
be impossible to find any rational ground for separating them. 
If a man should say that the Bible teaches error, it would be 
of no avail for him to avow his belief in plenary inspiration, 
since the two ideas are palpably inconsistent. There may be, 
therefore, different degrees of contra-confessional belief. An 
utterance may be a direct traverse of the words of the Confes- 
sion, or it may be simply inconsistent with confessional teach- 
ing. This may be illustrated by the doctrine of Inspiration. 
The Confession of Faith teaches that all the books of the 
Canon are inspired ; that God, having made a revelation, has 
been “ pleased to commit the same wholly unto writing,” and 
that we have a full persuasion and assurance of the “ infallible 
truth and divine authority thereof.” It is not held that we 
know how God’s agency stands related to human agency in the 
production of an inspired writing. It is not denied that what 
is a revelation, in the sense that it is God’s message to man, may 
also be Literature in the sense that it had a human genesis as 
well. But it is held that whatever influence was exerted on 
the writers of Scripture, and however different that influence 
may have been in different cases, inspiration can be, and is, 
predicated of the writings, and that by being inspired writings 
they are infallible. Any opinion inconsistent with the in- 
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errancy of Scripture (meaning by Scripture the autograph 
copies of Scripture) is contra-confessional. For it is obvious 
that a man may as well deny Inspiration as deny the results 
secured by Inspiration, or make statements inconsistent with 
these results. It is not always easy to say whether statements 
possess this character, for regard must always be had for the 
literary form of the writing, and we must be sure before we 
make the charge of contra-confessional teaching, that we have 
properly interpreted the passage which constitutes the basis of 
the allegation. We must distinguish between poetry and 
prose; we must not force literalistic meanings upon metaphors, 
or mistake dramatic statements for history; nor must Inspira- 
tion ever be held responsible for wrong exegesis. Hence the 
generally accepted interpretation of the “days” of Genesis does 
not conflict with the Confession’s doctrine of Inspiration. 
Vet, if one should affirm that the story of Samson is a myth, 
we should not hesitate to say that such a view would be in- 
compatible with Inspiration ; and, speaking generally, we should 
say that any sober historical statement professing to relate fact 
must be factually true, or it cannot be inspired. It is clear, 
then, that all alleged departures from confessional teaching on 
the subject of Inspiration are not equally obvious. Thus,a man 
may simply contradict the Confession by saying, “ The Scriptures 
are not inspired,” or he may utter what is inconsistent with 
Inspiration, and say, “The Scriptures teach error.” Or, he may 
say, “The world was not made in six days of twenty-four hours 
each ;” and on the assumption that the days of Genesis are 
days of twenty-four hours, it may be alleged that he believes 
that the Scriptures teach error, and therefore does not believe 
in their inspiration. Or, he may say, “The Pentateuch was not 
written by Moses ;” and on the assumption that the words “ of 
which tribe Moses spake nothing concerning priesthood” can 
refer only to something that Moses wrote, and on the further 
assumption that the writing thus referred to is the whole Pen- 
tateuch, it might be alleged that to affirm the non-Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch involves the imputation of error to the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and consequently a 
denial of the Confession’s doctrine of Inspiration. It is per- 
fectly clear, however, that the assumptions just referred to 
serve to invalidate the inferences that depend upon them ; and 
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it is just as clear that in cases similar to those just mentioned 
there may be more or less room for differences of opinion 
respecting the import of particular passages of Scripture, and, 
consequently, that an alleged departure from confessional 
teaching where it is not expressed in the terms of direct con- 
tradiction of the Confession, or in terms that are necessarily 
inconsistent with it, may be a matter of greater or less pro- 
bability. This probability may be so great, it may concern 
such vital questions, it may be expressed in so many specific 
forms, as to support the charge of heresy. An opinion, more- 
over, may seem to involve a contradiction of confessional 
doctrine, in the terms of such decided probability, that it may 
safely may be pronounced unsettling or perilous, and the in- 
culcation of it may be forbidden, though it might be improper 
to impute to the party holding it the conclusions to which 
it seems to point. Ifa man affirm his belief in the infallibility 
and inspiration of the Scriptures, this should not be challenged 
without the strongest reasons; yet it may easily happen that 
sentiments which in his case do not involve heretical results, 
may, in the minds of most people, inevitably involve these 
results. Hence a proper regard for the rights of the individual 
on the one hand, and the purity of the Church on the other, 
may sometimes require that an opinion be condemned, even 
though no charge of heresy can be sustained against the in- 
dividual who entertains it. In a large number of cases, how- 
ever, it will be found that alleged incompatibility between 
certain interpretations of Scripture and confessional teaching 
regarding Inspiration are only apparent, and on this account 
any form of ecclesiastical action whereby a case of contra- 
confessional opinion is decided, by deciding prematurely and 
without sufficient consideration a question of exegesis where 
different views are, to say the least, possible, is greatly to be 
deprecated. 

Remembering the distinctions that have been made in 
regard to the different forms of contra-confessionalism, let us 
compare with the Confession of Faith the opinions of certain 
evangelical writers which have been presented or criticised in 
this Review. Dr. Green has defended the traditional belief 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. By others this belief is 
either denied, or accepted subject to certain modifications. It 
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is very important at the outset to make a sharp distinction 
between the post- Mosaic origin of Pentateuchal institutions, and 
the non-Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch itself. The first 
position involves the second, but the second by no means im- 
plies the first, and there is danger of doing injustice to those 
who hold the latter view by a failure to keep this distinction 
steadily inmind. We propose to deal with these two questions 
separately. 


IS BELIEF IN THE POST-MOSAIC ORIGIN OF THE JEWISH SACRI- 
FICIAL SYSTEM CONTRA-CONFESSIONAL ? 


This question should be answered without hesitation in the 
affirmative. 


1. First, because it is opposed to the teaching of the Con- 
fession respecting the covenant of grace. And that this may 
be seen let us quote the words of the Confession that are 
supposed to be impugned :— 


“Man by his fall having made himself incapable of life by that covenant, 
the Lord was pleased to make a second, commonly called the covenant of 
grace” (c. vii. sec. 3). . . . “ This covenant was differently administered in 
the time of the law and the time of the gospel ; under the law it was 
administered by promises, prophecies, sacrifices, circumcision, the paschal 
lamb, and other types and ordinances delivered to the people of the Jews, 
all fore-signifying Christ to come, which were for that time sufficient and 
efficacious, through the operation of the Spirit, to instruct and build up the 
elect in faith in the promised Messiah, by whom they had full remission of 
sins and eternal salvation” (c. vii. sec. 5)... . “ Although the work of 
redemption was not actually wrought by Christ till after His incarnation, 
yet the virtue, efficacy, and benefits thereof were communicated unto the 
elect in all ages successively from the beginning of the world in and by 
those promises, types, and sacrifices, wherein he was revealed and signified to 
be the seed of the woman which should bruise the serpent’s head and the 
Lamb slain from the beginning of the world, being yesterday and to-day 
the same and for ever” (c. viii. sec. 6). . . . “The justification of believers 
under the Old Testament was in all these respects one and the same with 
the justification of believers under the New Testament” (c. xi. sec. 6). 


The account of the Jewish sacrifices presented by Dr. 
Robertson Smith in his Old Testament in the Jewish Church is 
very different from that given above. Prior to the exile, he 
says, sacrifices were not commanded. He affirms that 
“through the whole period from the Judges to Ezekiel the 
law in its finished state and fundamental theories was never 
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the rule of Israel’s worship.” The prophets are represented 
as teaching that Jehovah “has not enjoined sacrifice.” He 
contradicts the traditional theory by saying that “the theology 
of the prophets before Ezekiel has no place for the system of 
priestly sacrifice and ritual.” Sacrifice existed, it is true, 
before the exile, but it formed “part of natural religion 
which other nations shared with Israel.” In fact, it formed 
part of the “popular religion” where “the people hoped to 
influence Jehovah’s disposition toward them by gifts and 
sacrifices, by outward tokens of penitence.” The passover 
might seem to be an exception to this rule, for its Mosaic 
origin is not denied, but it was a national feast, resting on a 
“historical basis” and possessing also an “agricultural signi- 
ficance.” Dr. Smith gives no intimation that it had any 
sacrificial significance. He hints broadly in the opposite 
direction. Prior, then, to the exile, forgiveness of sin through 
sacrifice was unknown. When the Jews disobeyed God they 
were punished; when they repented they were forgiven. 
There was no atonement. “The law of forgiveness works 
directly and without any ritual sacrament.” From the begin- 
ning of the world, then, down to the exile, the covenant of 
grace was not by sacrifices and the paschal lamb, as the Con- 
fession teaches. Any correspondence between the teaching of 
the Confession and the facts of the Old Testament concerning 
sacrifice must be looked for, if we are to trust Robertson 
Smith, after the time of Ezra. But why should a sacrificial 
system be commanded then? Was it to typify forgiveness 
through the blood of a greater sacrifice? Was it to mediate 
the blessings of the covenant of grace? No; it was simply 
an expedient to secure the separation of the Jews from the 
surrounding heathen. “It served only to direct the religious 
attitude of the people, to prevent them from turning aside 
into devious paths and looking for God’s help in ways that 
might tempt them to forget His spiritual nature and fall back 
into heathenism. . . . The spontaneous unregulated character 
of the old service gave room for the introduction of heathen 
abominations. The new service shall be reduced to a divine 
rule, leaving no door for what is unholy.” And this indeed is 
all that could be said. For if Noah, Abraham, Moses, David, 
and the people of God generally, were saved without sacrifices 
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it would be hard to see why sacrifice should be necessary to salva- 
tion in the timeof Ezra. Salvation without atonement before Ezra 
is apt to carry with it salvation without atonement after Ezra. 
And though Dr. Smith may say that the post-exilic sacrifices 
were divinely appointed, there is nothing in his pages to show 
that they were expiatory, but much to imply that they were 
not. Dr. Smith admits that the Levitical system introduced 
by Ezra presented a lower type of religion than the non-sacri- 
ficial system of the prophets, and it might have occurred to 
him to ask why, after the exile, God borrowed a leaf from the 
prayer-book of the popular religion, seeing He had aforetime 
denounced that religion by the mouth of all His holy prophets ? 
How is this retrograde movement explained? Why condemn 
sacrifice in one age and in the next insist upon punctilious 
attention to a sacrificial ritual? And how does it happen, 
moreover, that the lower Levitical system rather than the 
higher prophetic teaching has been chosen by the apostles for 
the purpose of expounding the mission of our Lord? Dr. 
Smith has not answered these questions, though they are 
important, and it seems to us that he might have postponed 
some of his researches in historical jurisprudence rather than 
leave such lacun@ in his argument. We do not say that Dr. 
Smith holds Socinian views regarding our Lord’s atonement, 
but every one knows that a very close logical relation subsists 
between the sacrifices of the Old Economy and the sacrifice of 
Christ, and Socinian theologians will thank Dr. Smith for 
labouring so earnestly to show that the doctrine of satisfaction 
finds no support in the Levitical institutions. If, however, Dr. 
Smith has not surrendered his belief in our Lord’s satisfaction, 
he must hold that the Old Testament economy of grace was 
very different from that of the New Testament, and in this 
way he stands squarely antagonistic to the Confession’s state- 
ment that the justification of believers was in all respects the 
same in both Testaments. 

2. To affirm the post-Mosaic origin of the Levitical system 
may also be fairly regarded as contrary to the teaching of the 
Confession regarding Inspiration. According to Dr. Robert- 
son Smith, the Deuteronomic code (Deut. xii.-xxvi.) is identical 
with “the book which Hilkiah, the priest, found in the house 
of the Lord” (2 Kings xxiii. 24) in the reign of King Josiah. 
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Dr. Smith is sure that this book was not a forgery perpetrated 
by the temple priests. This is proved by the provision made 
for the rural Levites in Deut. xviii, which Dr. Smith discern- 
ingly considers far too liberal to be due to metropolitan 
magnanimity. But if it was not a forgery, how did it happen 
to be so opportunely discovered? Dr. Smith may suppose 
that in exonerating the temple priests from the charge of 
forgery he has eliminated the element of fraud from his own 
theory. But we cannot see that he has. For, according to 
that theory, there is a very remarkable coincidence between 
the reforms of Josiah’s reign and the discovery of a book 
which served as the legislative programme of these reforms. 
Nothing could be more seasonable than the discovery of a code 
that professed to speak in the name and with the authority of 
Moses. The operative significance of the code consisted in the 
weight that it would have as the law of Moses. Grant then 
that it was not a forgery committed by the priests. Some- 
body is responsible for palming this Deuteronomic code upon 
the public as the work of Moses. Who committed the fraud? 
Dr. Robertson Smith says that “the authority that lay behind 
Deuteronomy was the power of the prophetic teaching.” Then 
we are to conclude that the prophets of that period sanctioned 
a proceeding by means of which a body of jurisprudence went 
into Jewish literature as the work of Moses which did not 
originate for a thousand years after Moses’ death, and which 
simply “gathered up in practical form the results of the great 
movement under Hezekiah and Isaiah and the new divine 
teaching then given to Israel.” Undoubtedly a book that 
gathered up these results might very well “ become the pro- 
gramme of Josiah’s reformation ;” and under certain circum- 
stances it might have been “ of no consequence to Josiah . . . 
to know the exact date and authorship of the book.” But 
according to Dr. Smith this book was identical with our 
Deuteronomic code, and that code claims to have been delivered 
through Moses. Under these circumstances it was a matter of 
great importance to Josiah, and it is a matter of great import- 
ance to us, to know whether it originated in the time of Moses, 
or not for a thousand years thereafter. Did Josiah use a pious 
fraud in prosecuting his reforms? Did prophetic authority 
aid and abet him in so doing? And, moreover, did God com- 
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mit to writing as part of His infallibly inspired Word a body 
of jurisprudence which was composed in the reign of King 
Hezekiah, but which professes to have been delivered by 
Moses, and which is inseparably connected with a historical 
narrative that deals with the occupation of Canaan as an 
event still in the future? Dr. Smith may try to reconcile us 
to this belief by saying that the ideas entertained in early 
times respecting literary property were very different from 
those that we are accustomed to: but he has not yet ventured 
to maintain that the ideas of truth which God entertained 
then are at all different from those which He entertains at 
this moment; and until he does this we shall be obliged to 
say that his theory respecting the origin of the Deuteronomic 
code is incompatible with any doctrine of Inspiration worthy 
of the name. 

Let us, however, turn to the New Testament, for the 
utterances there are plain and unequivocal. Whatever doubt 
there may be regarding the bearing of the New Testament 
upon the authorship of the Pentateuch, there is no room for a 
reasonable doubt respecting the assertions of the inspired 
writers concerning the Mosaic legislation. Thus: John i. 17, 
“The law was given by Moses;” Heb. ix. 19, “For when 
Moses had spoken every precept to all the people according 
to the law, he took the blood of calves and of goats, with water, 
and scarlet wool, and hyssop, and sprinkled both the book, and 
all the people;” Heb. vii. 14, “ For it is evident that our 
Lord sprang out of Juda; of which tribe Moses spake nothing 
concerning priesthood.” The context shows unmistakeably 
that in the mind of the writer of this Epistle the provisions 
respecting the “ Levitical priesthood ” came through Moses. On 
the supposition that the Levitical priesthood was developed 
after the exile, how are these references to be accounted for? 
When a part of the Pentateuch is quoted as proof that 
Moses wrote the whole Pentateuch, it is replied that the 
portions quoted prove only that he wrote the parts 
ascribed to him. When laws are ascribed to Moses 
it is said that he might have been the author of the laws with- 
out being the author of the books that contain the laws. But 
we are not seeking to prove just now that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch. We affirm that the New Testament imputes to 
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him the Pentateuchal Codes. How can those who believe that 
the Levitical institutions began with the reforms of Josiah or 
of Ezra explain the fact that the New Testament writers impute 
them to Moses? How cau Inspiration make a mistake of a 
thousand years? How can we believe that the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was under the infallible guidance of 
the Holy Ghost after we discover that the entire analogy 
between Christ and Aaron is founded upon an anachronism ? 
How can Christ be a priest like Aaron if Aaron was not a 
priest? And how can Aaron be a priest unless he have some- 
what to offer? And how could he have somewhat to offer if 
sacrifices were unknown, save as adjuncts of natural religion, 
until after the exile? And what is the value of a book whose 
whole dogmatic significance is destroyed with the discovery 
that the institutions whose origin it imputes to Moses were 
the outgrowth of a later development? And what value would 
Inspiration have after we had ascertained that it was employed 
to produce a worthless book? And, finally, who will hesitate 
when he is called to choose between an Inspiration that secures 
no good result and no Inspiration at all? 

3. The question under discussion must be answered affirma- 
tively for yet another reason, and that is, the absolute incom- 
patibility between the teaching of the Confession respecting 
the authority of Christ and belief in the post-Mosaic origin of 
the Levitical law. Jesus repeatedly speaks of Moses as the 
giver of the law, and He speaks so specifically in regard to this 
point that there can be no doubt that He meant the Levitical 
system. Thus: “John vii. 19, “Did not Moses give you the 
law? Moses therefore gave you circumcision (not because it 
is of Moses, but of the fathers );” Mark i. 44, “See thou say 
nothing to any man: but go thy way, show thyself to the 
priest, and offer for thy cleansing those things which Moses 
commanded ” (compare Lev. xiv. 2, 32); Matt. xix. 7, “They 
say unto him, Why did Moses then command to give her a 
writing of divorcement, and to put her away? He saith unto 
them, Moses because of the hardness of your hearts suffered 
you to put away your wives: but from the beginning it was 
not so”) compare Deut. xxiv. 1). Those laws referred by 
our Saviour to Moses are to be found in the Deuteronomic 
code which Dr. Robertson Smith assigns to the period between 
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Hezekiah and Josiah, and the Levitical code which he put as 
late as the time of Ezra. Here, again, there can be no doubt 
as to our Saviour’s meaning. He is not naming books which 
go by the name of Moses. He is not using the word “ Moses” 
to describe a religious system. He is speaking of a well-known 
body of law as given by Moses. He names certain specified 
laws and says that Moses was the author of them. How, then, 
can we deny the Mosaic origin of the Deuteronomic and the 
Levitical codes without denying the authority of Christ? We 
hold that this is impossible, and we understand Dr. Briggs to 
agree with us upon this point. He says :— 

“The New Testament proves the historical character of the narratives of 
the Pentateuch, the fact that Moses was the great lawgiver and prophet, the 
fundamental position of the Mosaic legislation to the Old Testament, and 


above all the divine authority of the Pentateuch ; and those who antagonise 
these things come into collision with Jesus and the apostles.” 


Dr. Robertson Smith, however, finds himself under no neces- 
sity to choose between the authority of Christ and the post- 
exilic origin of the Levitical code. He saves his orthodoxy 
by means of a tertiwm quid which deserves notice as one of 
the curiosities of literature. Thanks to what must have been 
a hasty reading of Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient Law, he has 
made the discovery that the Levitical code, though originating 
in the time of Ezra, was imputed to Moses by a “ legal fiction.” 
Why our Lord should have sanctioned this legal fiction he 
does not say. Nor does it seem strange to him that our Lord, 
who was so careful to remind the Jews that circumcision ante- 
dated the law of Moses, and that the law of divorce began with 
Moses and did not represent the Divine ideal of marriage, 
should have so completely ignored the historic falsehood upon 
which popular faith in the so-called Mosaic institutions was 
based. But Dr. Smith has misread Sir Henry Maine. For, 
according to this eminent jurist, unwritten custom represents 
the first stage of law. Following consuetudinary law comes 
the Code or body of written though not necessarily systema- 
tised law. After this the adaptation of the law to the changes 
in society proceeds according to three methods: Legal Fiction, 
Equity, and Legislation. A legal fiction is simply a device 
which affects to conceal that the law, though actually changed, 
has been changed. It thus mediates between the spirit of pre- 
scription and the necessity for change; and as Sheldon Amos 
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remarks, by this means “ the form of the old law continues to 
be maintained in procedure as a sort of tribute to the senti- 
mental and unprogressive instincts of the bulk of the nation, 
while the wants of a nascent age are provided for through an 
artificial interpretation of that law.” But the case before us is 
something utterly different. It is not some new departure from 
the Code every now and then which by legal fiction is imputed 
to and read into the Code, as where the Responsa Pruden- 
tum among the Romans were supposed to be based upon the 
Laws of the Twelve Tables. Here we have an entirely new 
code containing an elaborate sacrificial ritual, and “the new. 
laws of the Levitical code are presented as ordinances of Moses, 
though when they were first promulgated every one knew that 
they were not so.” And Dr. Smith presents us this as an illustra- 
tion of legal fiction analogous to that which appears in the 
common law of England and the jus civile of Rome. Very 
appropriately it stands upon the last page of his book as mark- 
ing the climax of absurdity ; for it is as conceivable that the 
Statute of Frauds in the reign of Charles 11. should have been 
referred by legal fiction to Magna Charta, as that a body 
of laws which Ezra introduced should have been referred 
by legal fiction to Moses. We concede to Dr. Smith the 
personal benefit of his own apologetic, untenable logically 
as his position undoubtedly is ; but no Church that is jealous 
of the honour of Christ can afford to tolerate the inculcation of 
the doctrine that the Levitical sacrifices are post-exilic. 


1S BELIEF IN THE NON-MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP OF THE PENTATEUCH 
CONTRA-CONFESSIONAL ? 


We are obliged to answer this question in the affirmative, 
for reasons that will presently appear. At the same time it 
should be kept in mind that there are some very important 
considerations bearing upon the interpretation of this question, 
and consequently upon the answer that has just been given. 

1. A great deal depends upon what is meant by affirming that 
Moses was the author of the Pentateuch. Do we mean that 
Moses was the sole author of the whole of each of the five books 
that go by his name ? or do we mean that Moses stood in such a 
relation to these books that we can without any impropriety 
speak of them as his writings, and refer to him as their author ? 
These questions are not exactly the same ; and it is in the latter 
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sense that we have given an affirmative answer to the question 
just propounded. 

2. We must distinguish yet further between two very 
different ideas. It is one thing to say that all fair dealing 
with recognised canons of interpretation establishes the con- 
clusion that in all probability Moses was virtually the author 
of the entire Pentateuch ; and another thing to say that Moses 
is declared by Christ and His apostles to be the author of the 
entire Pentateuch in such terms that to question the statement 
that Moses wrote the entire Pentateuch is to contradict Christ 
and His apostles. The former position may be maintained ; 
the latter cannot be. 

3. It must be remembered that there is room for great 
divergence of opinion among those who dissent from the 
traditional belief that Moses wrote the whole Pentateuch. 
This has been abundantly illustrated in the series of articles 
under discussion: Thus all who deny the Mosaic origin of the 
Codes in Exodus, Deuteronomy, and Leviticus, deny of course 
the Mosaic authorship of these books. Dr. Robertson Smith 
belongs to this class. Professor H. P. Smith’s position is not 
defined. He urges some strong objections to Wellhausen’s 
theory that Ezra was the author of the priest-code and that the 
tabernacle was “the shadow of Solomon’s temple cast upon 
the background of the Mosaic age by the imagination of later 
times.” Moreover, he energetically repudiates the naturalism 
which is the foundation of Wellhausen’s theory. But he does 
not affirm (though he does not deny) that the three codes came 
through Moses, and he has left room for the surmise that he 
may not regard them as Mosaic by a criticism of Dr. Green’s 
article, in which he says, “ that while his argument sufficiently 
establishes a very early Mosaic tradition, it does not seem to 
us to prove that any large portion of that tradition was fixed 
in a written form before the time of the monarchy.” He 
accepts the results of Pentateuch-analysis, and holds, therefore, 
to a plurality of Pentateuchal authorship. Dr. Briggs teaches 
unequivocally that the Pentateuch gives us three codes of 
Mosaic legislation, “a judicial code, a people’s code, and a 
priest code.” His position, therefore, is in literal accord with 
the statement that the Law came by Moses. But holding, as 
he does, that the Pentateuch is a fourfold narrative, he cannot 
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hold the Mosaic authorship of the entire Pentateuch in any 
literal sense. It should be observed, however, that it is not 
claimed that there is anything in the style of the Pentateuch 
to militate against the idea that the four writings supposed by 
Dr. Briggs to compose it were produced in the time of Moses. 
Thus Dr. Briggs says :— 


“The inter-relation of the four writings and their combination by a 
redactor is independent in itself of any theory or theories as to the order or 
the time of their genesis. There is nothing in this variation of documents 
as such to require that they should be successive and separated by wide 
intervals, or that would prevent their being very nearly contemporaneous. 
There is nothing in this distinction of documents as such that forces us to 
abandon the Mosaic age as to the time of their origin.” 


Dr. Curtiss maintains that the three codes are Mosaic, and 
that Moses is virtually responsible for the entire Pentateuch, 
though not the author of all of it. He says :— 

“There seems to be no reason why we should deny that at least those 
parts of the Pentateuch were written by Moses which are assigned to him ; 


and that other parts may have been penned under his direction or sufficiently 
soon after his death to assure their essential truthfulness as history.” 


4. Returning, then, to the question respecting the attitude 
of the Confession to the problem under discussion, it should 
be observed that the Confession nowhere states that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch or any part of it. It should be noted 
also that none of the doctrines of the Confession are affected in 
any way by the question respecting the authorship of the 
five books of Moses, unless it be the doctrine of Inspiration or 
that of our Lord’s authority. The question, then, reduces 
itself to the inquiry whether the inerrancy of Scripture and 
the supreme authority of Christ are involved in the denial of 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. And here, let it be 
observed, our attitude to the evidence is not the same as when 
we are asking the question, What is the fair conclusion 
respecting the authorship of the Pentateuch, indicated by the 
words of our Lord and the New Testament writers? For 
although when we are asking, What do the words of Christ 
teach respecting the authorship of the Pentateuch? it is not 
enough to show what they may mean, and it is quite proper 
to expose the fallacies of those writers who propound a 
possible meaning as the true meaning: the case is very 
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different when the object is to show that to put a particular 
meaning upon the words of Christ is to contradict Christ. 
When the allegation is that one has come into collision with 
Christ and His apostles, it is a sufficient reply to that charge 
to say that the words of Christ will bear the meaning that 
was put upon them. And though the probability be but 
slight that such is the true meaning, the burden of proof lies 
fairly upon the party making the charge of contradiction to 
show that such a meaning is unreasonable. This distinction 
is of great importance in a discussion of this nature. 

Let us ask then whether the Pentateuch itself claims 
throughout to have been written by Moses. This is the in- 
ference we should naturally draw from Deut. xxxi. 9. And so 
Hengstenberg, Keil, and others interpret it. But it would not 
be fair to insist on this interpretation in such strong terms as 
to bring those who do not accept this interpretation into col- 
lision with the doctrine of Inspiration. In five instances 
portions of the Pentateuch are said to have been written by 
Moses. The Mosaic authorship of these portions could not be 
denied without contradicting the doctrine of the Confession 
regarding Inspiration, and the Mosaic authorship of these 
portions may constitute a strong argument for the Mosaic 
authorship of the rest, but it does not, of itself, shut us up to 
this belief. Again, do the writers of the New Testament, and, 
particularly, does Jesus declare that Moses wrote the Penta- 
teuch? We must answer this question in the affirmative, 
even though we admit that the words of Christ and His 
apostles do not shut us up to the choice between a rejection 
of their authority and the avowal that Moses wrote the whole 
of the Pentateuch. Thus we read, Acts xv. 21, “Moses hath 
in every city them that preach him, being read in the syn- 
agogues every sabbath-day.” And our Saviour said, John v. 
47, “If ye had believed Moses, ye would have believed me: 
for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his writings, how 
shall ye believe my words?” There can be no room for doubt 
that a body of literature substantially identical with our 
Pentateuch was known and named by Christ and His apostles 
as the writings of Moses. We believe that a fair examination 
of all the facts will lead to the vindication of the traditional 
belief in the Mosaic authorship of the entire Pentateuch. 
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Nor can men accept the authority of Christ as final and reach 
any other conclusion, if they allow themselves to be guided by 
the logical implications of our Saviour’s words. If, however, 
it were held that the words of Christ and of the New Testa- 
ment writers are sufficiently accounted for by supposing that 
a fourfold document was composed under the direction of 
Moses, parts of it being written by Moses himself, or that 
Mosaic writings were the basis of our present Pentateuch, 
we should be obliged to admit that though this view may fall 
very far short of the truth, it nevertheless cannot be held to 
be inconsistent with the teachings of the Confession of Faith. 


III. 


Admitting now that it is more important to believe that 
Moses gave the Law than that he wrote the Pentateuch, and 
admitting, moreover, that the denial that Moses wrote the 
entire Pentateuch is not contra-confessional, it appears that 
we are nevertheless required, by all fair interpretation of the 
words of Christ and the writers of the New Testament, to 
believe that Moses was in some sense the author of the books 
that go by his name. That being the case, the authorship of the 
Pentateuch ceases to be merely a literary question, and becomes 
invested with important dogmatic significance. In looking at 
this question from a dogmatic point of view, we do not choose to 
assume the inspiration of the Scriptures, and on this ground 
close the discussion without facing the objections that have been 
urged to the traditional belief that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. 
Neglecting minor considerations, as the alleged anachronisms 
involved in Gen. xxxvi. 31, Deut. ii. 12, and Deut. i. 1, it is 
safe to say that the non-Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch 
is contended for on three principal grounds: (1.) Certain 
naturalistic postulates ; (2.) The alleged post-Mosaic origin of 
two of the Pentateuchal codes; (3.) The alleged composite 
character of the Pentateuch itself. Let us consider these 
arguments in the order named. 


NATURALISTIC POSTULATES. 


It would be very hard, if ‘it would not be impossible, for a 
student not to be influenced in this discussion by his theory of 
the universe. When, therefore, men deny the personality of 
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God, or, being theists, nevertheless believe that all religious 
belief is the outcome of a process of development, they cannot 
help construing the history of Israel in the light of these 
naturalistic presuppositions. Accordingly, when they find 
Moses represented as inculcating a lofty type of religious 
belief, as the centre of a great miraculous dispensation, as the 
giver of a complex system of Law which was destined to remain 
without improvement or material change through the entire 
life of the Jewish nation, the historicity of the Pentateuch is 
denied by them at the start. For men like Kuenen, then, to 
reconstruct Jewish history so as to harmonise it with their 
theory of the universe, becomes a perfectly intelligible thing. 
Their postulates, of course, are absurd; but conceding their 
theory of the universe to be true, they have no choice. And 
having interpreted the Jewish law according to the canons of 
naturalistic criticism, they do not stop half-way, but give us a 
naturalistic Christianity as a sequel to naturalistic Judaism. 
In this way their work assumes the form of unity and coherence, 
although the system throughout illustrates the domination of 
theory over fact, of foregone conclusion over historical testi- 
mony. When, however, a critic repudiates naturalism, and 
works without the momentum and inspiration of a great pre- 
supposition like this, and yet wishes to take advantage of the 
results reached through this hypothesis, he labours under great 
disadvantages. It might be greatly to the credit of the critics 
who belong to this class that they do not depend upon these 
postulates of naturalism, but that their conclusions are based 
upon an inductive investigation of the fact. And certainly 
this would be the case if the facts warranted their conclusions, 
or they were ready to be governed altogether in their con- 
clusions by the facts that have been subjected to scrutiny. 
But when evangelical critics confine themselves to the Old 
Testament facts without any naturalistic bias, they will find 
that though a post-Mosaic authorship of the law were a 
plausible explanation, a Mosaic authorship is also a plausible 
explanation ; and that being the case, why should they say 
that the law was post-Mosaic? Or if the facts show that the 
priest-code of Leviticus could not have existed until after the 
exile, they also show that it might have been developed in the 
ordinary course of events about that time. Why, then, do they 
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not hold that it was due to natural causes? Because, at this 
point in the argument, they cease to be inductive and seek 
information from the lips of Christ, so that they reject super- 
naturalism at the first only to accept it at a later stage. But 
if men can accept the supernaturalism involved in accepting 
the authority of Christ, there should be nothing to hinder 
their accepting the supernaturalism involved in believing that 
the Jewish nation started out with a complete system of 
divinely revealed jurisprudence ; and least of all should this be 
difficult when, having accepted Christ’s authority, they have 
His authority for saying that Moses gave the law. We do 
not say that the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch might 
not possibly be rejected on grounds that are purely literary 
and historical; but it should be kept in mind that when one 
has abandoned the naturalistic postulates he has abandoned 
one of the strongest reasons for rejecting the traditional view. 
And the critic cannot be allowed to occupy the double position, 
of first repudiating naturalism and then using an @ priori 
argument that naturalism suggests. This is the position 
occupied by Dr. Robertson Smith. In his first lecture, in the 


book already referred to, he says: “If you find me calling in 
a rationalistic principle, if you can show at any step in my 
argument that I assume the impossibility of the supernatural, 
or reject plain facts in the interest of rationalistic theories, I 


will frankly confess that I am in the wrong.” Yet further 
on, he says :— 


“On the traditional view three successive bodies of law were given to 
Israel within forty years. Within that short time many ordinances were 
modified and the whole law of Sinai recast on the plains of Moab. But 
from the days of Moses there was no change. With his death the Israelites 
entered on a new career, which transformed the nomads of Goshen into the 
civilised inhabitants of vineyard land and cities in Canaan, But the divine 
laws given them beyond Jordan were to remain unmodified through all the 
long centuries of development in Canaan, an absolute and immutable code. 
I say, with all reverence, that this is impossible.” 


Dr. Smith is not assuming here the impossibility of 
miracles, but he is using an argument that has no force with- 
out that assumption. Here, therefore, as is so often the case 
with those who deny the traditional view, all that he gains in 
orthodoxy is so much subtracted from his consistency. 
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ARE THE PENTATEUCHAL CODES POST-MOSAIC ? 


With the giving up of naturalism, the critic who denies the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch gives up one of the three 
great arguments in support of his position, though we do not 
say that he gives up one-third of his case. The second great 
reason relied on to prove that Moses did not write the Penta- 
teuch is the allegation that the Deuteronomic and Levitical 
codes came into existence at a late period in Israel’s history. 
In support of this position several historical facts are alleged, 
the most important of which may be grouped under the follow- 
ing heads: (1.) Variations in the codes; (2.) Witness of 
History ; (3.) Ezekiel’s programme. Before dealing specifically 
with these facts and the conclusions based upon them, let us 
notice the different positions that it is possible to take respect- 
ing them. The facts may be admitted and the conclusions 
admitted. This is Dr. Robertson Smith’s position. Or both 
facts and conclusions may be denied. This is Dr. Green’s 
position. Or the facts may be admitted and the conclusions 
denied. This is Dr. Briggs’ position. 

Turning now to the allegations of fact grouped under the 
three heads just mentioned, it is evident that they do not stand 
on the same level, and that they must not be treated as so 
many separate proofs of the post-Mosaic origin of the Levitical 
code. In order that they may be properly estimated, it is 
necessary to know how they stand related to one another in 
the critics’ argument. In the first place, certain alleged varia- 
tions in the codes constitute the basis of the hypothesis that 
in their genesis they were separated from each other by long 
intervals. These variations are: plurality of altars in Exodus 
as opposed to a central altar in Deuteronomy ; undifferentiated 
functions of priests and Levites in Deuteronomy in contrast 
with the sharp antithesis between the two orders in Leviticus 
and Numbers ; a small number of ceremonial requirements in 
Exodus, followed by a more developed ritual in Deuteronomy, 
and by one still more elaborate in Leviticus. To account for 
these variations, it is said that we must allow a long period of 
time. Again, it is said that if we compare the codes with the 
actual history of Israel, we shall find that the latter reveals 
just such a state of things as the hypothesis implies: entire 
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ignorance or unrebuked violation of the Levitical system up 
to the time of the exile and of the Deuteronomic code prior to 
the reign of Hezekiah. In the third place, it is alleged that 
in Ezekiel’s programme we can watch the actual process of 
development, and see in the degradation of the Levites how the 
Deuteronomic Torah passed into the Torah of Leviticus. So 
that we have first the variations in the codes that give rise to 
the hypothesis; then the witness of subsequent history in 

support of the hypothesis; and finally, the verification of the 
hypothesis by the discovery of the “ missing link” in the 44th 
chapter of Ezekiel. It must be admitted that this has the 
appearance of being a very plausible theory. If we were to 
reason inductively on the basis of these facts alone, and with- 
out regard to the words of Christ, we should say that if we 
admit the facts we cannot help admitting the theory. There- 
fore, the boldest and best way to defend the Mosaic authorship 
of the Deuteronomic and Levitical codes is to challenge the 
facts in support of the contrary hypothesis. This is the 
method adopted by Dr. Green; and he has maintained his 
position, we feel bound to say, after repeated perusal and most 
patient study of his article, with an array of fact and argument 
absolutely overwhelming. 

It is alleged, and Dr. Briggs supports the allegation, that in 
Exodus xx. 24 a plurality of altars is contemplated, whereas 
in Deut. xii. provision is made for a central altar. Dr. Briggs 
writes the words “in all places” of the first passage in italics, 
as though the idea of a simultaneous plurality of altars were 
necessarily implied in the original. Dr. Green, on the other 
hand, says that this translation “does not accurately represent 
the Hebrew,” and goes on to show that the plurality referred 
to in the passage is a plurality of succession and not a 
plurality of co-existence: a very natural thing, considering 
the fact that Israel was on the march when this law was given. 
Such a plurality of altars is surely not incompatible with the 
provision for a central altar in Deut. xii, made when the Jews 
were on the eve of entering Canaan, and having reference to 
their settled abode in the land of promise. 

It is said, moreover, that the distinction between the priests 
and the Levites, which is so sharply made in Leviticus-Num- 
bers, is not recognised at all in Deuteronomy. Priests and 
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Levites are supposed to be dealt with in Deuteronomy as 
interchangeable terms, and this not only on the ground of the 
oft-recurring phrase, “the priests the Levites,” but also because 
the Levites were said “to stand before the Lord.” We do not 
agree with Dr. Briggs when he says that “the effort to show a 
distinction between the priests and Levites in the Deuteronomic 
code must be regarded as a failure.” Any one who will read 
Dr. Curtiss’s Levitical Priests or Dr. Green’s Moses and the 
Prophets, with his English Bible in his hand, can satisfy him- 
self on this point. It has been shown that “standing before 
the Lord” was not a function of the priests exclusively ; that 
“the priests the Levites,” meaning the Levitical priests, was a 
very natural mode of designating the priests in a book written 
some time after the institution of the priesthood, and contem- 
plating the priesthood in general, rather than Aaron and his 
sons in particular; and that in Deut. xviii. 1 the Levites are 
distinguished from the priests, otherwise there is tautology in 
the expression, “the priests the Levites and all the tribe of 
Levi.” Again, it is said that in Exodus, Deuteronomy, and 
Leviticus, respectively, the feasts, sacrifices, and purifications 
are presented with increasing number and with growing minute- 
ness of ceremonial detail. But this may be granted without 
conceding that it is any reason for separating by a long interval 
Deuteronomy from Exodus, or Leviticus from Deuteronomy, 
and making Leviticus the last in the series. For upon the 
supposition that Deuteronomy was written last; that it was 
intended to be the “people’s book;” that it took for granted, 
without reiteration, the more minute provisions in Leviticus : 
all the difference between Deuteronomy and the middle books 
of the Pentateuch can be.accounted for. 

It is fair, then, to say that there is not such variation in the 
three Pentateuchal codes as to warrant an hypothesis respecting 
the genesis of two of them which is so plainly in conflict with 
the historical context. It is, moreover, just as correct to say 
that the alleged discrepancy between the two codes referred to 
and the history of the Jewish people does not sustain and 
certainly does not demand the post-Mosaic hypothesis under 
consideration. Indeed, we are unable to see that any such dis- 
crepancy exists, though Dr. Briggs says it “ must be admitted 
by every candid investigator of Scripture.” As illustrating 
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this discrepancy we are told that during the time of the Judges, 
and even in the days of Samuel, local sanctuaries abounded, 
and that, contrary to the Deuteronomic law, sacrifices were 
offered by laymen. In answer to this, however, it has been 
very satisfactorily said that the so-called violations of the 
Deuteronomic code were exceptional, and, in all recorded in- 
stances prior to the defeat at Ebenezer, were associated with 
special manifestations of Jehovah’s presence ; and furthermore, 
that throughout the period referred to, or rather until the Ark 
was taken by the Philistines, the house of God was at Shiloh, 
and the Aaronic priesthood performed their functions there 
and there only. After the desertion of Shiloh by Jehovah 
there was “no place which God had chosen to put his name 
there,” and before the building of the temple “the people 
sacrificed in high places because there was no house built unto 
the name of the Lord until those days ” (1 Kings iii. 2). These 
“high places” in time became associated with idolatrous 
worship ; and when pious kings undertook a reform in religion 
they were only partially successful, so that while the idols were 
destroyed the high places were not taken away. This, too, is 
one of the discrepancies referred to above. But it only proves 
that a good king may be unable to realise a coveted ideal, or 
that the ideal of a good king in an idolatrous community may 
not be very exalted. Nor do the utterances of the early 
prophets regarding sacrifices give any colour to the idea that 
the Levitical code was post-exilic. Isaiah does, indeed, repre- 
sent God as saying, “ My soul hateth your new moons and 
your feasts; they are a burden to me ;” but any one who has 
not a theory to maintain can see that this language is only a 
natural and vehement protest against an externalism that had 
taken the place of vital piety. And in the same spirit Amos 
asks the question : “ Have ye offered unto me sacrifices and 
offerings in the wilderness forty years, O house of Israel ?” but 
Dr. Smith has no right to say that this “ proves God’s indiffer- 
ance to ritual,’ and Dr. Briggs is taking too much for granted 
when he supplies a plain prosaic negative as the answer to 
this question. Micah teaches that thousands of rams and ten 
thousands of rivers of oil are a poor substitute for an elevated 
ethical nature that shows itself in doing justly, loving mercy, 
and walking humbly with God. But it betrays a great lack of 
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spiritual as well as literary perception when these passages are 
made to yield the dogmatic statement that “ Jehovah has not 
enjoined sacrifice.” These are the passages, however, with 
which Dr. Robertson Smith opposes the belief of the Church, 
and on the ground of which he says: “It is impossible to give 
a flatter contradiction to the traditional theory that the Levitical 
system was enacted in the wilderness.” In further illustration 
of the discrepancy between the laws of Deuteronomy and 
Leviticus and the history of Israel prior to the exile, it is com- 
mon for the critics to speak of the silence of Scripture regarding 
certain features of the Levitical law. Thus we are reminded 
by Dr. Briggs that in the time of Samuel the only sacrifices 
mentioned are burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, though he 
admits that the priest-code must have been known, since the 
Urim and Thummim were consulted ; that in the organisation 
of the temple services the Levitical purifications are not men- 
tioned, although that organisation “ points back to the simpler 
Mosaic legislation of which it is an elaboration ;” that the sin- 
offering is not found “in the pre-exilic prophets, or in the 
entire Psalter save Ps. xl, or in the ethical writings ;” and 
finally that there is no allusion to the day of atonement. Dr. 
Briggs holds that notwithstanding these silences, there is clear 
proof in the facts just referred to that the Levitical code was 
in existence. But though there were no such positive proof, 
the absence of it could not be called a “discrepancy.” For, as 
Dr. Briggs very justly observes : “To an evangelical man trans- 
gression and silence do not prove the non-existence of the code.” 
Dr. Briggs seems to think, however, that transgression and 
silence prove “a general neglect and ignorance of it ;” and it is 
with reference to this that the traditional belief must, in his 
opinion, undergo some modification. 

We come now to that part of the discussion which deals 
with the verification of the hypothesis under notice. The 
44th chapter of Ezekiel bears in a very important way upon 
this hypothesis. For, granting the variations in the codes, it 
might be said that these variations do not prove that they are 
not contemporaneous ; and granting that Scripture were silent 
respecting some of the more important provisions in at least 
one of them, it might still be said that the argument e silentio, 
always unsafe, is in the present instance reduced to zero, by 
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the positive averments of the Pentateuch. But if it were to 
be proved that during the exile, a law came into existence 
which gave every indication of being based upon that of 
Deuteronomy, assigning a reason for one of the chief points 
of difference between the Deuteronomic and Levitical codes, 
and seeming to be the bridge between the two: this fact would 
deservedly have great weight. It would not only constitute 
an argument in itself, but it would serve to resuscitate the 
other arguments just referred to, and it might be necessary to 
inquire whether all these considerations taken together do not 
give strong support to the post-exilic hypothesis, even though 
taken separately they may not have much force. We should 
be very slow, therefore, to agree with Dr. Briggs in saying 
that “the intermediate position of the code of Ezekiel between 
the Deuteronomic code and the priest-code seems to be proved.” 
We do not believe that this intermediate position has been 
proved, though if proof is to be found anywhere it is in the 
so-called degradation of the Levites. But the degradation of 
the Levites, as this is understood by the critics, can be proved 
only by assuming that in the expression “the priests the 
Levites,” we are to understand that the relation of these terms 
is one of identity instead of inclusion in a class. That a class 
called Levites were degraded so that they would no more 
appear before God “to do the office of a priest,” is perfectly 
clear. If all Levites were priests, then in the degradation of 
the Levites we may have the origin of these two orders. But 
this is the point to be proved, and this chapter cannot help the 
hypothesis it is supposed to verify, without begging the question 
at the start. All priests were Levites, and might be called 
Levites. But all Levites were not priests, as we learn outside 
of Leviticus in 1 Kings viii. 4. Those Levites who were 
degraded so that they could no more “ do the office of a priest” 
were priests. And the statement in Ezekiel must be under- 
stood to mean that because the priests of Zadok’s line had 
been faithful to God, they alone should appear before God in 
the priest’s office ; and because other priests—the priests, that 
is to say, of Abiathar’s line—had been unfaithful and had 
compromised themselves by idolatry, they were degraded and 
sent back to the ranks, and made to do the subordinate work 
appointed unto the Levites. But in no event can Ezekiel’s 
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Torah be assigned a place between Deuteronomy and Leviticus, 
for, as Dr. Green has shown, it contemplates a division of 
labour among the Levites, that the priest-code says nothing 
about; and in its limiting the priesthood to the family of 
Zadok, it represents a stage of differentiation more advanced 
than that of Leviticus, where the priesthood is allowed the 
wider area of the family of Aaron. If, therefore, we are to 
determine the relative ages of Ezekiel’s Torah and the priest- 
code by the philosophy of evolution, we must conclude that 
the prophet’s forty-fourth chapter presupposes the prior exist- 
ence of Leviticus. 

We are able now to understand the relations which critics 
of different schools must sustain to this hypothesis. Natural- 
istic critics are obliged to interpret Jewish history so as to 
support the theory that the Levitical system was a gradual 
growth. History must be made to support their theory, or the 
theory must be sacrificed. Critics who have no antecedent 
bias, who interpret the Jewish sacrificial system on the basis 
of facts furnished by the Old Testament, have no good reason 
for adopting this hypothesis. For granting that some facts 
seem to favour it, others as decidedly oppose it; and nothing 
has been offered in evidence to set aside the presumptions 
founded on the plain narrative of the Pentateuch. Christian 
critics, on the other hand, are bound by every consideration 
to disavow the hypothesis. The priest-code is woven into the 
historical context of Leviticus. It would be as hard to separate 
it from that context as it would have been to take the figure 
of Minerva out of the shield of Achilles. If Moses did not 
give the law of Leviticus, then the narrative in Leviticus is 
not true; and if it be not true it cannot be inspired ; for Dr. 
Robertson Smith has said that all sound apologetic admits 
that “the proof that a book is credible must precede belief 
that it is inspired.” And that is not all: our Saviour referred 
the law of Deuteronomy and Leviticus to Moses; the New 
Testament writers say that Moses gave the law; the entire 
Epistle to the Hebrews proceeds upon this assumption. How 
is it possible to believe that Christ is Divine, and that the New 
Testament is inspired, and at the same time believe that the 
Levitical law originated after the exile? This is a hard question. 
It is a question which no amount of Semitic learning will 
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solve. It is a question upon which none of the departments 
of theological inquiry can throw any light. Philosophy, 
which has so often been the advocate of heresy, will accept 
no retainer from Robertson Smith; and in his dire distress, 
as we have seen, he invokes the aid of historical jurispru- 
dence. His hope of reconciling his allegiance to Christ and 
his belief in the post-exilic origin of the Levitical priesthood, 
depends upon his ability to prove that the priest-code, as they 
call it, was a legal fiction. But where in the history of juris- 
prudence is there another case of legal fiction like this? Did 
legal fiction ever make a Code? Did it invent the decemviral 
text? or the Brehon code? or the code of Menu? Legal fiction 
has modified existing codes, but it never made one. In the 
present case, however, if Robertson Smith’s theory be true, 
legal fiction has not only invented a code but it has manufac- 
tured a history to match it; it has set the code in operation, 
and fabricated the story of Korah as an illustration of its 
violation ; as represented in Ezra, it has anticipated the doctrine 
of evolution and invented the Ark and the Tabernacle, in order 
to complete the Levitical pedigree and find a prototype for . 
Solomon’s temple! Can the jurisconsults of all ages match 
this case of legal fiction? Is there anything like it in the 
bench-made law of England or the bar-made law of Rome? 
Is the Roman doctrine of adoption, is the English doctrine of 
fine and recovery, is the Indian doctrine of water-supply, in 
the remotest degree analogous to this supposed case of “legal 
fiction,” which, in Dr. Smith’s opinion, is to serve such a con- 
ciliatory purpose in the history of apologetics? Speaking of 
the traditional view, Dr. Smith declares, “ with all reverence, 
this is impossible.” And with like confidence Dr. Briggs says, 
“Impossible!” in reference to this theory of legal fiction. 
Whose “impossible” shall we accept ?—the “impossible” of 
Dr. Smith or the “ impossible” of Dr. Briggs ? 

We are glad to avail ourselves of our colleague’s strong sup- 
port in opposing the theory of Dr. Robertson Smith, and it 
will do no harm if we call attention at this point to the fact 
that these two representative evangelical critics, both Presby- 
terians, and both antagonising what is called the traditional 
view, stand in irreconcilable antagonism to one another. And 
since traditionalism has had the help, first of Dr. Smith and 
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Dr. Briggs in opposing Kuenen and Reuss, and then of Dr. 
Briggs in opposing Dr. Smith, the simple question seems to be 
whether traditionalism is able single-handed to grapple with 
Dr. Briggs himself. The article in which Dr. Briggs presents 
his views respecting this Pentateuchal question has deservedly 
attracted attention by reason of the great command of historical 
material which it evinces. Those who differ most decidedly 
with Dr. Briggs, must acknowledge the erudition evinced by 
this article, and will own their indebtedness to him for having 
placed before them with such definiteness of grouping, and in 
such condensed form, a history of the Higher Criticism which 
is certainly not to be found elsewhere in the English language. 
The theory which Dr. Briggs proposes in his article will also 
receive attention on account of its novelty and its claims. We 
have no doubt that it will be subjected to very searching 
examination by critics whose names will stand for authority 
in the department of Old Testament criticism. But inasmuch 
as the theory is put forward for the acceptance of Christians 
in general, and not simply for the consideration of Semitic 
scholars in particular, no apology need be made for the appear- 
ance of a few words in examination of it by one who does not 
belong to the learned body last named. 

The position taken by Dr. Briggs may be roughly repre- 
sented as a plea in confession and avoidance. He admits the 
main facts alleged in support of the post-Mosaic origin of the 
codes, but sets up other facts which neutralise them. Thus, 
according to the traditional view, the Deuteronomic and Levi- 
tical codes were given by Moses, and going into operation 
immediately, continued in operation, though subject to inter- 
ruption, throughout the history of Israel. According to Reuss, 
the codes referred to did not enter into the historic life of the 
Jews until the reign of Josiah and the return from captivity, 
and cannot, therefore, have been given by Moses. The theory 
offered by Dr. Briggs adopts half of each of the foregoing 
theories : Reuss is right in regard to the place of the codes in 
the national life of the Jews; the traditional view is right in 
saying the law was given by Moses. It must be observed, 
however, that while the three groups of facts in support of the 
post-Mosaic hypothesis are accepted by Dr. Briggs, it is also 
affirmed by him that traces of the priest-code are found all 
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through the history prior to the exile, and that the theory of 
Reuss will not explain them. Now, it will occur to any one 
that the theory of Dr. Briggs must, in the nature of the case, 
be in unstable equilibrium between the traditional theory on 
the one hand and the theory of Reuss and Wellhausen on the 
other. Either of these is consistent: whether Dr. Briggs’ 
theory is consistent remains to be seen. But it would not be 
strange if it failed to satisfy either its companion on the right 
or its companion on the left. For the critic of the Reuss school 
will say, that having admitted all that is claimed as to varia- 
tions in the codes; having admitted the “discrepancy” 
between the codes and the history of the Jews; and finally, 
having admitted the “ intermediate position ” of Ezekiel’s Torah, 
consistency would require that the post- Mosaic authorship of the 
codes should also be admitted. To the statement on the part of 
Dr. Briggs that allusions to Urim and Thummim andthe like pre- 
suppose the existence of the priest-code, the critic might reply . 
that these traces cannot avail to upset a conclusion pointed to 
by the whole trend of fact, and further, that they can be ex- 
plained as stages in a process of growth, as elements in the 
popular religion subsequently embodied in the elaborated cultus 
of the Second Temple. So that it might well be argued that 
the position taken by Dr. Briggs is one where the Old Testa- 
ment facts point in one direction and the words of Christ in 
the opposite ; and that, while he affirms the Mosaic origin of 
the codes, he does so by leaving the inductive basis of Old 
Testament fact, and falling back upon the authoritative word 
of Christ. The traditionist will, of course, approve his decision, 
and honour him for going with the word of Christ rather than 
with the natural consequences of his admissions: but he will 
say that there is no need of placing historic fact and Christ’s 
authority at variance in this way; that having avowed his 
belief in the Mosaic origin of the codes the traditional view as 
to their place in Jewish history is the logical result ; and that 
there is nothing in the facts, when properly construed, to con- 
tradict it. 

But let us look more closely at the position taken by Dr. 
Briggs. The following passages, taken from our colleague’s 
article on the Higher Criticism, will serve to exhibit his 


theory :— 
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“Tt will be observed that these variations are the chief features of the 
ceremonial system. They present the appearance of development from the 
more simple to the more complex, and in the order, covenant code, Deutero- 
nomic code, and priest code. The traditional theory is certainly at fault 
here in regarding the Deuteronomic legislation as secondary over-against the 
priest code as primary. The Deuteronomic code is secondary to the cove- 
nant code, but not to the priest code. This fault of the traditional theory 
had not been overcome by the theories of Eichhorn, Geddes, or De Wette. 
Here is an advantage of the Reuss theory over all previous ones. We 
must admit the order of development, but we deny that it is necessary to 
postulate a thousand years to account for this development. A code for the 
elders and judges of tribes or clans in their various localities; a code for the 
instruction of the nation as a whole in the rhetorical and popular form, and 
a code for the priests from the holy place as a centre, in the nature of the 
case, will show a progress from the simple to the more and more complex 
and elaborate in matters of ritualistic observance. . . . Thus comparing 
the three codes with the history, we must regard them as three grand ideals 
in an ascending series from the covenant code through the Deuteronomic 
code to the priest code, which could not be realised in the historical experi- 
ence of the nation, owing to their failure to fulfil the underlying covenant 
obligations. . . . The Mosaic legislation was a magnificent Prophetic ideal, 
even more so than the legislation of Ezekiel. This ideal and prophetic ele- 
ment of the Pentateuchal legislation has been buried under the traditional 
theory of the Pharisees, which has come down as a yoke of bondage and a 
dark cloud of superstition to the Christian Church. Stripping these off, we 
behold in the Pentateuch vastly more than it has been the custom to find 
there. We find not only the Deuteronomic prediction of a prophet like 
Moses fulfilled in Jesus Christ, but that the whole law is prophetic of the 
gospel. . . . The Mosaic legislation was delivered through Moses, but it was 
enforced only in part, and in several stages of advancement, in the historical 
life and experience of Israel from the conquest to the exile. It was a 
divine ideal, a supernatural revealed instruction, to guide the people of Israel 
throughout their history, and to lead them to the Prophet greater than 
Moses who was to fulfil and complete his legislation.” 


These codes, we are told, give evidence of development from 
the simple to the more complex. This does not mean that they 
emerged in successive periods of history, for they were prac- 
tically synchronous. Nor can it mean that in the space of 
forty years the simple covenant code passed by a process of 
natural development into the priest-code, remaining fixed for 
ever afterwards. It can only mean that there were three 
distinct levels of Mosaic legislation in which the covenant 
code contemplated the simplest, and the priest-code limiting 
the sacerdotal function to the family of Aaron, the most com- 
plex form of worship. This, however, only means that the 
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logical order of the three codes, though not the order in time, 
is covenant code, people’s code, priest-code. And we grant 
that this presents a very definite conception to our mind. We 
grant, moreover, that if this view were warranted by the facts, 
we should see in the converging lines that represent the narrow- 
ing area of the sacerdotal function, the prophecy of the great 
High Priest of our profession. But this view is based altogether 
upon the assumption that the priesthood in Deuteronomy is 
ao-extensive with the tribe of Levi—a position which cannot 
be maintained. If, however, we must find a logical relation 
between these three codes, we shall reach just as satisfactory 
an arrangement by regarding the priest-code as the determining 
factor in Jewish history. Its distinction of outer court, holy 
place, and holy of holies; its hierarchy of Levites, priest, and 
high priest ; its scheme of sacrifices culminating in the great 
day of atonement; its Sabbath, sabbatical year, and year of 
Jubilee, were prophetic of the Christian dispensation. The 
covenant code in Exodus anticipated the priest-code, and must 
not be taken as something standing by itself. The people’s 
code in Deuteronomy pre-supposed the priest-code, and makes 
repeated allusions to it. So considered, the Mosaic system is 
symmetrical, and though one’s insight into its prophetic sig- 
nificance should not go beyond that possessed by the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, we should be able even then, with- 
out the aid of Dr. Briggs’ hypothesis, to see that “the whole 
law is prophetic of the gospel.” 

Again, we are told that the Mosaic legislation was “ a divine 
ideal.” What can this mean? Does it mean that by being 
enacted it became the norm of duty to Israel? In that sense 
we all believe that it was an ideal. Does it mean that though 
the norm of duty, the people of Israel by reason of their 
wickedness did not obey it, or by reason of their political con- 
ditions were sometimes unable to obey it? We notice here no 
point of contrast with the traditional view. And to find such 
a point of contrast we are obliged to suppose that in speaking 
of the Mosaic legislation as an ideal, the idea intended to be con- 
veyed is that this body of law was a grand scheme of proleptic 
legislation ; that Moses did not intend the people’s code and 
priest-code to go into operation at once, but that he was 
making legislative provision for the reign of King Josiah and 
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the cultus of the Second Temple. This, again, is a conceiv- 
able thing, though it is flatly contradicted by history, and is 
a rebound from the idea of development more pronounced 
than the most ardent opponent of development could ask for. 
Again, it is said that this legislation was “a magnificent pro- 
phetic ideal.” But “prophetic” of what? If the writer 
means to say that it was prophetic of Christ, this is exactly 
what we all believe ; and Dr. Briggs has certainly not given 
us any stronger reasons for believing this than we had before. 
Was it prophetic of itself? of its fulfilment, that is to say, by 
the Jewish people? But in this sense all law is prophetic. 
For in so far as it commands, it predicts; the supposition 
being, of course, that the sovereign power issuing the com- 
mand can and will enforce it with appropriate sanctions. 
’ We can attach but one meaning to this statement, namely : 
that inasmuch as the Jewish people in their national life 
passed through the stages represented by these three codes, 
we are to regard these codes as prophetic of that history. 
This, again, is a perfectly conceivable idea, and when first 
presented to the mind is rather attractive. Yet it is impos- 
sible to fit the theory to the facts without meeting with diffi- 
culties that rob it of all credibility. If, for example, in the 
spontaneous life of the Jewish people the religious cultus 
gradually assumed a more complex form; if the reforms of 
Josiah culminated in the Levitical system, Ezekiel’s Torah 
representing the transition from the one to the other, it might 
be said that we have in the inspiration which guided the 
nation, the parallel of the inspiration that gave these pro- 
phetic ideals. But here, again, we are beset with the diffi- 
culty that the correspondence between the history and the 
law is based on two assumptions: the assumption that this 
ascending series is seen in the law, and the assumption that 
these three stages of development are seen in the history. 
But, as we have seen, neither assumption is warranted by fact. 
Does it not look rather as though the so-called facts were 
made to fit the theory when it is assumed that after the 
Mosaic legislation had been lost sight of and cast aside, the 
Deuteronomic code and it alone was opportunely discovered 
so as to serve as a programme of reform in Josiah’s day; 
while the priest-code was left in darkness and in obscurity 
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until in Ezra’s time it comes to light as the basis of his 
reform? Dr. Briggs would say that these coincidences were 
Providential; and so they may have been, but ordinarily 
Providence is not so mathematical. 

In making these criticisms of the theory advocated by Dr. 
Briggs, we are aware, of course, that the question cannot be 
settled by a priori considerations. The theory may give us a 
very symmetrical conception of the covenant people, and 
illustrate the progress of doctrine in the Old Testament, but 
this does not prove its truth. On the other hand, we should 
not hesitate to treat it with hospitality because it is contrary 
to our traditional beliefs. We have no beliefs which we are 
not ready to surrender whenever they can be shown to be 
false. The question therefore is, whether, admitting that 
Moses gave the three Pentateuchal codes, the facts call for a 
modification of the traditional view regarding their relation to 
one another, and whether, in any event, the facts will warrant 
the theory proposed by Dr. Briggs. If as to origin the cove- 
nant code, the people’s code, and the priest-code were separated 
from each other by long intervals, it would be very natural to 
say that these so-called variations were proofs of development ; 
that is to say, the known history of the codes would inevitably 
colour our interpretation of them, and of two possible mean- 
ings we should take the one that was most in accord with the 
idea of development. But when it is held that the three codes 
all came through Moses, there are no antecedent reasons for 
supposing that the codes will show traces of development 
from the simple to the more complex, and it could only be 
under the stress of exegetical necessity that we should regard 
the variations between them in this light. The facts revealed 
in the codes themselves are all satisfied when the Levitical 
code is regarded as the central and complete system contem- 
plated by the Exodus code and presupposed in the Deutero- 
nomic code. The facts call for no new hypothesis in order 
that the relations of these codes to one another may be better 
understood. And we certainly cannot accept the hypothesis 
offered by Dr. Briggs. For, assuming that the priest-code was 
a prophetic ideal which was not designed to go into imme- 
diate operation, how does it happen that Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram were punished because they had presumed to perform 
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the functions of the priesthood? Nothing can be clearer than 
that the distinction between the priests and the Levites was 
known in the wilderness. Korah’s rebellion settles the ques- 
tion that the priest-code was not a prophetic ideal having 
reference to some future day. It proves, too, that the dis- 
tinction between priests and Levites was not a matter that 
took definite form in the generation immediately succeeding 
Moses. We say this because unless some such thought is in 
the mind of Dr. Briggs, we are at a loss to understand the 
following sentence :— 


“This code [the priest-code] is represented as given by Jehovah to 
Moses or Aaron, or both, but it is not represented as written down by 
Moses, as is the case with the two other codes. It claims to be Mosaic 
legislation, but if we should suppose that Eleazar or some other priest 
gathered these detailed laws and groups of laws into a code in the time 
subsequent to the Conquest, all the conditions of variation and develop- 
ment might be explained.” 


We are not sure that we grasp the full meaning of this pas- 
sage. But it seems to teach: (1.) that the priest-code was 
given by Jehovah to Moses; (2.) that it represents a stage of 
development in advance of the Deuteronomic eode; and (3.) 
that this development might be explained by supposing that 
the laws embraced in this code “were gathered .. . into a 
code” by Eleazar, or some one else, in the time subsequent to 
the Conquest. If we do not misunderstand the passage, then 
some obvious reflections are admissible. Thus: (a.) If the 
priest-code, as to the features wherein it varies from Deutero- 
nomy, was given by God to Moses, there is no need of supposing 
that it was “gathered into a code” in the time subsequent to 
the Conquest, in order to explain these variations. (b.) If the 
priest-code given by God to Moses said nothing about the 
limitation of the priesthood to the family of Aaron, it will 
account for the difference between Deuteronomy and Leviticus, 
to be sure, to suppose that this element in the priest-code was 
introduced subsequent to the Conquest; but this would only 
be saying that the priest-code, as to one of its very essential 
features, was not Mosaic. (c.) Unless subsequent to the Con- 
quest elements were introduced into the code that were not in 
it before, there is no need of supposing Eleazar had anything 
to do with it. And, if subsequent to the Conquest anything 
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has been introduced. into the code, how are we to know how 
much was introduced, and how long “ subsequent to the Con- 
quest” this took place? (d.) But while this passage leaves it 
doubtful what “ conditions of variation and development ” Dr. 
Briggs had in his mind, the account of Korah’s rebellion proves 
that the priest-code was in full operation in the wilderness. 


PENTATEUCH-ANALYSIS. 


The alleged composite character of the Pentateuch consti- 
tutes the third principal reason for denying its Mosaic author- 
ship. And it must be remembered that with those who reject 
the naturalistic postulates already spoken of, and hold that 
Moses is the author of the codes, this is the only reason. Dr. 
Briggs evidently thinks that the proof of a fourfold authorship 
of the Pentateuch is conclusive. Astruc’s speculation he calls 
a “real discovery.” Eichhorn’s analysis has been “the basis 
of all critical investigation since his day,” and is characterised 
by the “invincible strength of the evidence.” It should be 
observed that by believing in the composite nature of the 
Pentateuch one does not necessarily deny that the literary 
responsibility of Moses was co-extensive with the five books 
that are called “ his writings.” For, as Dr. Briggs has said, 
there is nothing in Pentateuch-analysis to forbid the idea that 
substantially the entire Pentateuch was produced in the Mosaic 
age. And yet we cannot overlook the fact that those who are 
the most strenuous advocates of the documentary and supple- 
mentary hypotheses, are at the same time engaged in the 
reconstruction of Jewish history, and that some of their 
strongest arguments in support of these hypotheses are based 
upon their speculative treatment of history. This application 
of the a priori method in history to the Pentateuchal question 
is not confined to matters pertaining to the order of priority in 
the documents and the time of their genesis, but it covers the 
question as to the existence of such documents as well. We 
have an illustration of the way in which historical postulates 
control this discussion in the revolution of sentiment respect- 
ing the relations of the Jehovist to the Elohist in the Penta- 
teuch. Assuming that two documents described by these 
names can be traced in the Pentateuch, the opinion formerly 
was that the Elohist was the older document. This opinion 
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was based on Ex. vi. 2. But inasmuch as the priest-code, an 
Elohistic writing, is held to be post-exilic, the Elohist is now 
regarded as the youngest of the four Pentateuchal authors. 
We do not forget that some consideration is due to the fact 
that while critics differ respecting the relative ages of the 
Elohist and the Jehovist, they do agree pretty generally respect- 
ing the portions of the Pentateuch to be assigned to these 
writers. It nevertheless remains true that belief in the late 
origin of our existing Pentateuch is the presupposition of nearly 
all Pentateuch-analysis. If the Deuteronomic code dates 
from the reign of Josiah, and the priest-code from the time of 
Ezra, the composite character of the Pentateuch is certain. 
And if a critic comes to the study of the Pentateuch already 
sure that it is composed of several documents separated from 
each other by long intervals, one of them being as late as the 
exile, he will very naturally devote himself to the work of 
separating the parts that compose the Pentateuch from one 
another. And if, acting on this assumption, he extends 
Astruc’s hypothesis so as to make it cover the whole Penta- 
teuch, and after making the best use of allusion, anachronism, 
and difference of style, presents us with an analysis of the 
Pentateuch under the hypothesis of a fourfold authorship : 
we shall say that, however much the analysis may testify 
to the critic’s ingenuity, it derives its main support from 
the historical presuppositions that underlie it; and, there- 
fore, that when these historical presuppositions are wanting, 
the theory of a fourfold authorship loses a large part of its 
support. We agree with Dr. Briggs when he says that in 
criticising the supplementary and crystallisation hypotheses, 
“we must distinguish between these theories and the facts 
upon which they are grounded.” We agree with him also 
when he says that we should not be influenced “by the 
circumstance that the majority of the scholars who have been 
engaged in this discussion have been Rationalistic or semi- 
Rationalistic in their religious opinions.” Yet it cannot be 
denied that these writers, with the view which they entertain 
regarding the Pentateuchal codes and their place in Jewish 
history, have reasons for believing in the composite character 
of the Pentateuch which Dr. Briggs cannot have. For, if the 
codes were Mosaic and the books of the Pentateuch were pro- 
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duced in the Mosaic age, why should they not have been 
written by Moses himself? The Rationalistic critics must 
believe in the composite character of the Pentateuch. Their 
whole theory of Jewish history is bound up with it. Dr. 
Briggs has no reason for believing it, save on the ground of 
literary criticism. If any one wishes to satisfy himself as to 
the place that is given to historical arguments in recent 
attempts at Pentateuch-analysis, he may read Strack’s article, 
“Pentateuch,” in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopddie; but it is 
sufficient for us to cite a passage from Merx, quoted 
by Dr. Briggs, in which that writer, speaking of the frag- 
mentary and documentary hypotheses, says that they “ have 
this in common, that they seek to attain their aim chiefly by 
the way of literary criticism, and neglect or use only as 
a subsidiary help the realistic, antiquarian, and historical 
criticism of the contents of the Pentateuch. This element 
De Wette chiefly brought into the scientific investigation in 
his Kritik der Israelitischen Geschichte.” 

It is perfectly clear that critics have no right to the results 
that follow from a certain view of history while at the same 
time they reject that view of history. When, therefore, Dr. 
Briggs affirms that we have in the Pentateuch a fourfold 
narrative, he must remember the great difference between his 
position and that of critics like Wellhausen and Dillmann ; 
and that while they can use historical criticism in behalf of 
the first and second Elohist, the Jehovist, the Deuteronomist, 
and the Redactor, he is shut up to the resources of literary 
criticism alone. We may go further, and say that Dr. Briggs is 
shut up to a smaller area of testimony than Professor H. P. 
Smith, for the latter declares his belief that the age of the 
Pentateuchal documents is altogether uncertain, and from the 
application which he makes of what he calls his third “axiom” 
of criticism, it is very natural to believe that he favours the 
late origin of the Pentateuchal literature. Thus he says: “The 
writers whose works are now known to us by the extracts we 
find in the Pentateuch probably do not differ from others. 
They will betray the point of religious development at which 
they stand, even if they have only put on record what they 
received by oral tradition.” 

We agree with Professor Smith so far as to say that if the 
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Pentateuchal narrative gave clear evidence of being coloured by 
the conditions of a particular period, this would be strong 
evidence that it was written in that period. But Professor 
Smith has not given us an instance of such colouring ; and we 
must remember that it is one thing to have the colouring so 
marked that it suggests the date of authorship, and quite 
another thing to have the date of authorship so decided upon 
that one must needs be on the look-out for some confirmatory 
colouring. We venture to say that it will be in the latter sense 
alone that Professor Smith’s third “axiom” can play any part 
in Pentateuch-analysis. In the same way, we should assent 
in general terms to the second canon of Professor Smith, that 
“the historical circumstances in which an author writes are 
apt to be reflected with more or less definiteness in his work.” 
And because the Pentateuch gives evidence of such minute 
acquaintance with Egypt, because the narrative of the exodus 
and the wilderness journey has so much local colouring, and is 
so manifestly written by one who was personally familiar with 
the events described, we say that the narrative cannot be 
assigned to the time of the monarchy. But it isa poor applica- 
tion of this rule when the prevailing indications of the story 
are upset by a casual verse, and because some allusion is made 
to “the king” it is inferréd that the document containing it 
was written in the time of the monarchy. Such trifling matters 
ought to occasion no serious difficulty to critics who, no matter 
how many original documents the Pentateuch may be resolved 
into, can under no circumstances get along without a Redactor. 
It is, however, with Professor Smith’s first “axiom” that we 
principally have to do. And here we are told that “ differences 
of style simply imply differences of author.” 
Considering the question of Pentateuch-analysis from Dr. 
srigus’ point of view, that is to say, without the benefit of 
the historical presuppositions which influence writers like 
Wellhausen and Reuss, the question is whether as a simple 
matter of pure literary criticism the “fourfold narrative” in 
the Pentateuch can be made out. Dr. Briggs speaks so 
approvingly of Professor Smith’s article that we assume he will 
not object to have this question tested by Professor Smith’s 
axioms. But only one of these axioms is at all applicable to 
the problem viewed under the limitations just spoken of. If, 
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therefore, there be a fourfold narrative in the Pentateuch, it 
must be discovered by the aid of “axiom” one: “ differences 
of style imply difference of author.” This is the reagent 
whereby the Pentateuchal chemist is to find a trace of the 
Elohist in Lev. xxii. 1, of the Jehovist in Lev. xxii. 2 (see 
Kleinert’s tables), and again of the Elohist ia Deut. xxxiv. 1-3, 
the Jehovist in Deut, xxxiv. 4, 6, and the Deuteronomist in 
Deut. xxxiv. 5, 10-12. 

It is not necessary to criticise Professor Smith’s “axiom,” for, 
while he states it in such an absolute way, he afterward quali- 
fies it so as to make it apparent that a more uncertain test 
could hardly be supposed. The rule must be “applied with 
some limitations, especially in Hebrew,” “ differences of style 
are here [in Hebrew] more difficult to discover than elsewhere ;” 
but then, when they are discovered, “they argue all the more 
strongly for difference of author.” In view of these “limita- 
tions” it is a safe rule, we should think, to “disregard fractions 
of a verse,” as Professor Smith has done. Let us place our- 
selves now in an attitude favourable to the serious contempla- 
tion of some great scheme of Pentateuch-analysis. Take 
Schrader’s, as described by Dr. Briggs. We are to imagine the 
Pentateuch as composed originally of two great documents, the 
annalistic and the theocratic. In each of these, earlier written. 
sources were used. The annalist wrote in the reign of David ; 
the other soon after the division of the kingdom. Then, in the 
reign of Jeroboam IL, a third prophetic narrator (Jehovist) 
combined these two documents, at the same time “freely ap- 
propriating, and rejecting, and enlarging by numerous addi- 
tions.” And finally, the Deuteronomist composed the law of 
Moses contained in the Deuteronomic code, and became the 
final Redactor of the Pentateuch in its present form. It be- 
comes one who is not a specialist to speak modestly, for a 
critic’s powers may far transcend those of ordinary men, and 
we may err in judging him by a merely human standard ; but 
let us ask, Is it possible that a critic can take a book like the 
Pentateuch—having no contemporary literature with which it 
can be compared—absolutely silent as to an age subsequent to 
Moses—offering no point of contact with the monarchy—and 
then, on the basis of the single axiom just stated, disintegrate 
it: show what the annalist wrote, and pick out the docu- 
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mentary sources which he has incorporated in his material; do 
the same with the theocratic writer ; then undo the work of the 
Jehovist, ripping up the seams and showing how he combined 
these two documents, and where he added original material ; 
and after that show us the traces of the Redactor’s hand in 
four of the books, and identify this unknown with the author 
of Deuteronomy? Is it necessary that one should devote his 
days and nights to Semitic study in order that he may earn a 
right to say that this is inconceivable? Yet, if we believe 
that the codes were Mosaic, and the Pentateuchal documents 
were Mosaic, literary criticism—the criticism of style—is all we 
have to help us in this analysis. English readers are not un- 
familiar with the precarious nature of arguments based on style. 
Some of us have not forgotten the discussion of the question 
whether Bacon wrote Shakespeare. Stanley Leathes, himself a 
Hebraist, makes admirable use of a controversy carried on in 
the columns of the London Zimes respecting the authorship of 
a poem, and says :— 


“Tf, some two hundred years after Milton’s death, a number of educated 
Englishmen, versed in the many known writings of Milton, cannot agree 
about the authorship of a certain poem upon internal evidence, are we to 
believe that great weight should be attached to the assertion of a German 
critic, who, some twenty-five centuries after the death of a Hebrew prophet, 
declares positively, upon internal evidence alone (for here there is no hand- 
writing to help us), that a series of poems are not by him ?” 


He is speaking of what he calls “the imaginary figment of a 
second Isaiah,” but the illustration suits the question in hand 
equally well. 

It would have been better for the theory of a “ fourfold 
narrative,” so far as we are concerned, had Professor Smith 
contented himself with the argumentum ad ignorantiam, and 
told us that this is a matter that no one but a critic can under- 
stand. For, in attempting to make us see the argument upon 
which criticism relies, he has confirmed our scepticism. We 
may assume that in illustrating difference of style between 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Deuteronomy, he would not choose the 
passages in which it is least apparent; indeed, when we read 
the parallel passages in which he holds up this difference of 
style to the gaze of eyes that are kindly supposed to be un- 
familiar with the Hebrew text, we take it for granted that we 
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have before us a crucial instance. As such we have studied it 
according to our lights, and our conclusion is that, judging by 
the differences apparent in these passages, the critics have 
most ungrudgingly obeyed the law of parsimony when they 
assign only four authors to the Pentateuch. Why not forty? 
For we have no hesitation in saying that, by the same rule 
which gives four authors and a redactor to the Pentateuch, we 
will undertake to show that four authors and as many redactors 
were concerned in each of the articles written respectively by 
Professor Smith and Dr. Briggs. 

But let us listen to what specialists have to say upon this 
subject. Professor Smith admits that “literary criticism, though 
a good and delicate tool,” is subject “to special limitations in 
the case of Hebrew,” and that “ when carried beyond a certain 
point it arouses suspicion.” Professor Curtiss tells us there is 
“need of great caution in accepting the analyses of the critics.” 
Dr. Green regards the recent right-about-face as to the order 
of the Elohist and the Jehovist as “a fresh demonstration of 
the precarious and inconclusive nature of their entire process 
of argument.” Stanley Leathes pronounces unsatisfactory and 
unsound the results of criticism “ which arise from the applica- 
tion of the Elohistic and Jehovistic theory to the composition 
of the Pentateuch.” “Imaginative” and “unreasonably arbi- 
trary,” says Dr. M‘Caul, speaking of the Elohistic question ; 
and Dr. Harold Browne puts his estimate upon the theory 
that denies the Mosaic authorship of Genesis when he says : 
“ The romance of modern criticism is as remarkable as its per- 
verse ingenuity.” 

These testimonies are sufficient to confirm us in the a priori 
belief that it would be absurd to suppose that any reliance can 
be placed upon an analysis conducted according to a single 
canon of literary criticism that ends in distributing the respon- 
sibility of producing the Pentateuch between four authors and 
a Redactor. We are still further confirmed in this conclusion 
by the fact that Astruc and Eichhorn did not attempt to carry 
their analyses beyond the Book of Genesis. It is admitted 
that there is less evidence in the subsequent books of the Pen- 
tateuch for plurality of authorship than is to be found in 
Genesis. And it was only when criticism wanted evidence 
that Moses’ writings were written in a post-Mosaic age that 
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Astruc’s “discovery” of the Jehovist and the Elohist in 
Genesis was found to serve the purpose of effecting a disin- 
tegration of the entire Pentateuch. 

Unaided by historical prepossessions, it is safe to say that 
literary criticism cannot carry the distinction between the 
Jehovist and the Elohist further than Exodus vi. 3. And the 
value of this is reduced to a minimum by Quarry’s analysis of 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis, as any one can see by 
consulting the first volume of The Bible Commentary. If, 
however, it were held that Moses made use of pre-existing 
documents in the composition of Genesis, there would be 
nothing antecedently improbable in this, nor anything to the 
prejudice of the authority and inspiration of his book. It isa 
matter, however, of grave question whether Astruc’s “dis- 
covery” is worthy of “the consent of the vast majority of 
Biblical scholars,” though Dr. Briggs says it has “won” it. 
Worthy or not, however, it is applicable to Genesis alone, and 
it can be extended over the whole Pentateuch only by the aid 
of foregone conclusions respecting the history of the Jewish 
people which are repudiated by Dr. Briggs. 

We cannot regard the theory of a fourfold narrative in the 
Pentateuch as proved, or even astenable. There is no adequate 
evidence for it, and the lack of evidence cannot be supplied by 
a supposed analogy between this narrative and the fourfold 
Gospel which we must be allowed to regard as fanciful, 
although it has the support of Delitzsch and Bredenkampf, as 
well as Dr. Briggs. 


IV. 


If now it were asked why we continue to believe in the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, our answer would embrace 
the following considerations :— 

1. There is no good reason for disbelieving it. Of course, 
absence of proof that Moses did not write the Pentateuch is 
no evidence that he did write it. But we may very properly 
consider it a good reason why a belief already in possession 
should not be exchanged for disbelief, unless we happen to 
agree with the author of Regal Rome that “wisely to disbelieve 
is our first grand requisite.” We do not accept this dictum as 
a safe canon of historical investigation ; whatever may be said 
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for the method of Doubt, there is nothing to justify the method 
of Disbelief. But even Doubt at the beginning of investiga- 
tion is a very different thing from Doubt at the end of an 
investigation, the results of which show no reason for a surren- 
der of a former belief. But we agree with what Professor 
Beecher has so well said in his powerful criticism of The 
Logical Methods of Professor Kuenen :— 


“In Biblical studies it is not essential to genuine critical acumen that the 
student be without convictions as to the divine authority of the Word. The 
most ruinous of all processes of thought is that in which one undertakes to 
abandon, arbitrarily, the convictions he has been accustomed to hold, for 
the sake of allowing fair weight to new evidence.” 


In the preceding pages we have noticed briefly the argu- 
ments against the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch which 
have most weight at the present day. No notice has been 
taken of the objections made long ago by Hobbes, Spinoza, 
and Clericus, because they are nearly all instances of alleged 
anachronism that can be accounted for in various ways without 
assuming the post-Mosaic authorship of the books wherein 
they occur. They were very satisfactorily dealt with by 
Witsius, whose chapter, An Moses auctor Pentateuchi, is well 
worth reading. 

2. Tradition offers very strong presumption in favour of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 

Throughout this article no protest has been made against 
what some seem to regard as a stigmatising epithet. The view 
that we advocate is undoubtedly the traditional view, but that 
is no reason why it should be a false view. Traditions are 
often untrue, but this is not the same as saying that tradition 
has no evidential value. There is room for difference of 
opinion as to the evidential value of tradition, we concede ; and 
the evidential value of different traditions varies indefinitely 
according to circumstances. In the case of the New Testa- 
ment Canon, of course, the period covered by oral tradition is 
so short, that is to say, we get written testimony as to author- 
ship and authority so early, that the traditional evidence is of 
the strongest possible kind. Still, it is tradition ; and when 
men enter upon an indiscriminate disparagement of tradition, 
as some are so disposed to do, they should take care lest they 
unwittingly deal a blow at the canonicity of the New Testament. 
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In the present case the tradition respecting the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch has decided evidential value, 
though, partly, through devotion to the Cartesian method of 
Doubt, partly through the abuses of tradition in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and partly through the influence of the 
common-law doctrine of Hearsay, it has been greatly over- 
looked. Like any other witness, tradition may be impeached, 
and its credibility lessened or set aside ; but we are speaking 
now of competency, not of credibility. Therefore, in urging 
the evidential value of tradition, we are making no concession 
to the claims of Rome, nor shall we have occasion to say any- 
thing that might prove embarrassing in a discussion regarding 
the Isidorian decretals or the epistles of Ignatius. Moreover, 
we do not presume to criticise the common-law rule excluding 
hearsay evidence; and yet when writers like Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis wish to make canons of historical inquiry out of common- 
law practice, it may be well for us to remember that the exclusion 
spoken of does not prevail on the continent of Europe, is closely 
related to the system of trial by jury, and, therefore, is not so 
common in countries where the Bench tries issues of fact as 
well as issues of law. And even in common law the recognised 
exceptions to this rule prove the absurdity of making it a canon 
of historical inquiry to exclude all derivative evidence. With 
as much propriety it might be insisted on that no testimony of 
an eye-witness ever should be received as historically credible 
unless it were given under oath, and the witness subjected 
to cross-examination. The common law gives us two instances 
of hearsay or traditional evidence germane to our inquiry in 
the cases of testimony as to public matters beyond the memory 
of men, and testimony regarding pedigree given by relatives ante 
litem motam. And it is worth noticing, that in the sphere of juris- 
prudence, where the largest volume of experience has been 
gathered respecting the qualifications affecting the truth of 
human testimony, and where the utmost vigilance is exercised 
to exclude anything that ought not to affect the minds of a 
jury, hearsay testimony, which in cases of pedigree is almost 
always in the form of tradition, is freely allowed. Now, it is 
not sufficient to say that this is allowed simply because it is 
the best to be had. For unless experience justifies the expecta- 
tion that testimony of this kind (either because ante litem 
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motam in cases of pedigree there is no motive to falsify, or be- 
cause in regard to public matters it is comparatively difficult to 
falsify) is likely to be true, it ought to be admitted. That it 
is admitted we take to be a tacit induction (which has great 
weight by reason of the exceptional opportunities of observa- 
tion which jurists have) that hearsay testimony or tradition in 
regard to these matters is probably true. If, then, in a system 
which makes the exclusion of hearsay the rule, this rule is 
suspended in regard to matters that partake more specifically 
of the nature of unwritten history, it is very absurd to suppose 
that history itself can be reduced to the methods of judicial 
evidence. There is a great difference between judicial proof 
and historical proof, and a statement might have high historical 
authority whose legal value would be zero. None of the text- 
writers has stated this distinction more clearly than Best, who 
makes the following very pertinent remarks :— 


“Suppose the events, either sacred or profane, which took place in the 
first year of the Christian era existed solely in oral tradition, and taking a 
generation to last thirty years, the account which those who lived at the be- 
ginning of the present century had of those events seems to have come to them 
by hearsay at the sixtieth hand—evidence, the value of which in a court of 
justice would be rightly estimated at zero. And although many of these events 
having been committed to writing affords a better security for their truth, 
still the custody and genuineness of the documents in which they are 
recorded rest, in part at least, on oral tradition. But it is a great mistake 
to suppose that the real probative force of the evidence of these facts which 
we possess in the present century rises no higher than this. The fallacy 
consists in treating each generation as one single person, by whom a bare 
relation of the fact has been handed down to the next, and not as consisting 
of a number of persons interested in ascertaining its truth, besides wholly 
overlooking the corroborative proofs supplied by permanent memorials and 
the acts of men. In short, as a modern historian has well expressed it, 
‘ The presumption of history, to whose mirror the scattered rays of moral 
evidence converge, may be irresistible when the legal inference from insulated 
actions is not only technically but substantially inconclusive.’ ” 


Niebuhr’s method of reconstructing history on the basis of 
internal evidence through some “ occult faculty of historical 
divination” is undoubtedly wrong. But just as wrong is Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis’s method of disbelieving every fact 
alleged until it is substantiated according to the methods of 
judicial proof. Mure is right when he says that “the more 
rational principle of research . . . is, that in regard to the 
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remoter ages of any people, where written records fail, where, 
consequently, the primary condition of all inquiry is an absence 
of positive proof, the historical critic is entitled to test the 
truth or falsehood of national tradition by the standard of 
speculative historical probability.” Let the tradition of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch be tested in this way. 

Philo and Josephus speak of Moses as the author of the 
Pentateuch. Their testimony has been rightly taken to express 
the belief current among the Jews in the time of Christ. 
There is not a shadow of reason for believing that they have 
put into their writings a belief on this subject that was not 
shared by the community with whom they lived. There is 
not the slightest reason for saying, as Professor Brown suggests, 
that this might have been an Alexandrine sentiment which the 
Palestinian Jews did not share; and we may reply to this 
suggestion in the words of Dr. Robertson Smith: “That would 
imply such a schism between the Hellenistic and Palestinian 
Jews, between the Jews who spoke Greek and those who read 
Hebrew, as certainly did not exist.” But it adds to the evi- 
dence that the Jews in Christ’s day believed that Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch to know that the Jews before Christ’s day 
believed this. In the first place, they identified the Law with 
the Pentateuch; and in the second place, they called the 
Pentateuch by the name of Moses. Professor Brown does 
not admit this, yet here again, Dr. Robertson Smith, who 
is no friend to the traditional view, has expressed himself 
very clearly. Speaking of the time of the Maccabees, he 
says :— 


“The Jews identified religion with the Law, and the Law with the words 
of Moses. . . . According to the Son of Sirach, the sacred Wisdom .. . is 
identical with the book of the covenant of God most High, the Law enjoined 
by Moses. . . . What place was left, then, for the Prophets, the Psalms, 
and the other books? They were inspired and authoritative interpretations 
and applications of the law of Moses, and nothing more. . . . And so clearly 
was this the Jewish notion that the same word—Kabbala, doctrine tra- 
ditionally received—is applied indifferently to all the books of the Old 
Testament except the Pentateuch, and to the oral tradition of the Scribes, 
The Pentateuch alone is Mikra ‘reading,’ or, as we should call it, 
‘ Seripture.’” 


Dr. Robertson Smith being witness then, the Jews in the 
time of the Maccabees identified the Law with the Pentateuch, 
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and called it the Law of Moses. But Dr. Robertson Smith 
says that this view of the law goes back to Ezra :— 


“This Canon of Ezra was the Pentateuch. The people entered into a 
covenant to keep the law of Moses which Ezra brought with him from 
Babylon (Ezra vii. 14). That was the establishment of the Pentateuch as 
the canonical and authoritative book of the Jews, and that is the position it 
holds ever afterwards. . . . In the strictest sense of the word, the Torah is not 
merely the Canon of Ezra, but remained the Canon of the Jews ever after.” 


How this is to be reconciled with the author's doctrine of 
legal fiction does not concern us here. It is enough for us 
that the author testifies that in Ezra’s day the law was identical 
with the Pentateuch, and was called the law of Moses; and 
that the same thing was true subsequently, as is proved by 
the Apocrypha. When to this we add the statements of 
Philo and Josephus referred to a little ago, stronger proof that 
the Jews in Christ’s day believed that Moses wrote the Pen- 
tateuch need not be asked for. This, in fact, is so generally 
conceded, even by those who most strenuously deny the tra- 
ditional belief—Bleek, for example—that one is surprised that 
Professor Brown should undertake to challenge it (we refer to 
his recent articles in the Independent) without being able to urge 
any stronger argument than that the contrary view is possible. 

Moreover, if the law means the Pentateuch in Ezra, why 
should it mean anything else in Kings and Chronicles and the 
book of Joshua, where it is repeatedly referred as to “the law 
of Moses,” “the book of Moses,” “the book of the law of 
Moses”? What is to prevent us from believing that the 
Jews as continuously identified the Torah (= Pentateuch) with 
Moses from Joshua to Ezra, as from Ezra to Josephus? And 
though the perpetuation of this belief were intrusted to oral 
tradition alone, which is not likely, what was there to prevent 
the Jews from handing down a true account of the writing of 
that literature which contained the history of their deliverance 
from bondage as well as their political constitution? Judging 
the matter by what is known of the Jews respecting their 
scrupulous care in the transmission of the text of Scripture ; 
considering, too, that if the Pentateuch was written in the time 
of Ezra, or in a time not long prior to his reform, there is no 
reason why it should have been believed to be written by 
Moses, and that if it was written long before the time of Ezra 
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there is no one more likely to have written it than Moses: we 
should say that a tradition that Moses wrote the Pentateuch 
ought to be regarded as having pretty strong “speculative 
historical probability.” 

3. The Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch may be fairly 
inferred from statements in the Pentateuch and other parts of 
the Old Testament. 

The force of this argument will depend somewhat on the 
view taken respecting the Old Testament dispensation. Dr. 
Robertson Smith says of the traditional view of this matter 
“that it is perfectly logical and consistent in all its parts.” 
That is a great deal more than can be said of his theory, as we 
have tried to show. According to this “ perfectly logical and 
consistent” theory, then, we hold, for reasons already stated, 
that the codes of the Pentateuch were given by Moses. That 
being the case, there is no reason for believing that the narrative 
of the Pentateuch was written at a period later than Moses. 
And if written in Moses’ day, why not by Moses himself? And 
if there is no antecedent reason for saying that the Law 
(=Pentateuch) was not written by Moses, why should we 
impose a non-natural sense upon the passages that speak of 
the book of Moses, the book of the law of Moses? Why not 
take them as teaching what one would naturally suppose them 
to teach: that the book thus described was written by Moses? If 
Torah meant Pentateuch in the days of Ezra, who shall say that it 
did not mean Pentateuch in the days before Ezra? When, there- 
fore, we read in Deuteronomy xxxi. 9 that “ Moses wrote this 
Law,” why should we restrict the meaning of Torah to the 
legislative portion of Deuteronomy? It is conceded that one 
could not prove the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch from 
the passages in Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy which 
speak of Moses as writing or being commanded to write an 
account of certain transactions. But Professor Brown’s treat- 
ment of these passages impresses us as an effort to make out 
a case rather than an inquiry respecting the inference which 
we should fairly draw from them. We confess that the un- 
judicial aspect of his writing would have been materially 
lessened if some of his suggestive parentheses had been 
omitted. Thus, after referring to the command: “ Write this 
[the defeat of Amalek] in a book,” the following caveat is 
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needlessly inserted: “(the absence of any statement that 
Moses did so is, of course, not to be pressed).” Far more 
reasonable, it seems to us, it would be to say: “Here is a 
book which the Jews call the book of Moses. It consists, for 
the most part, of a narrative of the wilderness journey and of 
the Mosaic legislation. It gives evidence of being a contem- 
poraneous record of the events described. Specific passages 
prove that Moses was commanded from time to time to commit 
certain accounts to writing. We might antecedently expect 
that Moses, educated as he was in Egypt as the son of Pharaoh, 
would be the historian of the Exodus. These specific pas- 
sages fall in with that expectation, and constitute a strong 
argument for the Mosaic authorship of the entire Torah.” But 
if it be true that these passages “do not singly or collectively 
afford any proof whatever that Moses wrote the whole Penta- 
teuch,” how does it happen that writers like De Wette and 
others, who are most opposed to the traditional view, are 
forced to admit that the author of the last four books of the 
Pentateuch wished at least to be taken for Moses ? 

4. As has been already said, there is strong internal 
evidence to support the belief that Moses wrote the Penta- 
teuch. Of course, this internal testimony, apart from the 
express statements of authorship just referred to, can only 
prove directly that the last four books of the Pentateuch were 
coeval with the events described in the narrative. If it will 
do this, however, it will go far toward establishing the Mosaic 
authorship of these books. For if the author of the books 
was one who participated in the experiences of the wilderness, 
there is not the shadow of a reason for dénying or calling in 
question the belief that imputes the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch to Moses. But, as has been repeatedly shown by 
Hengstenberg and others, the narrative is full of indications 
that it was written by an eye-witness of the events described. 
This is seen in the legislative provisions that had special 
reference to the wilderness, and in the minute familiarity with 
Egypt which, say those who have a right to an opinion on the 
question, is everywhere apparent. So strong a case does 
Hengstenberg make out of this fact alone, that Rawlinson 
records in the following terms the impression made upon his 
own mind by Hengstenberg’s argument:— 
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“That either a person born and bred in Egypt about the time of the 
Exodus wrote the Pentateuch, or that a writer of a later age elaborately 
studied the history and antiquities of the Egyptians for the purpose of im- 
posing a forgery on his countrymen, and that he did this with such skill 
and success that not even modern criticism, with its lynx-eyed perspicacity 
and immense knowledge of the past, can detect and expose the fraud, or 
point out a single place in which the forger stumbled through ignorance.” 

It appears, then, that Moses, educated as he was, could have 
written the Pentateuch ; that the chapters in the history of 
Israel recorded in this book are so important that we should 
naturally expect them to be written by a contemporary and 
with official sanction; that the books show every sign of 
being written by one who took part in the scenes described ; 
that antecedent probability would point strongly to Moses as 
the historian of the Exodus ; that portions of the Pentateuch 
are distinctly said to have been written by Moses according to 
Divine command; that the book of the law of Moses is a 
common form of expression in the Old Testament; and, 
finally, that a uniform tradition from Ezra to Josephus assigns 
the authorship of the Pentateuch to Moses. What stronger 
argument than this could we ask for? How many ancient 
books there are, the authorship of which is never called in 
question, where the proof of authorship will not compare with 
the evidence already offered to show that Moses wrote the 
Pentateuch! But we have evidence far more weighty still. 

5. In support of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
we urge the testimony of Christ and the writers of the New 
Testament. 

Inasmuch as this argument can have no value except upon 
the basis of certain dogmatic presuppositions regarding the 
Divinity of Christ and the inspiration of the Scriptures, a 
few words are called for in explanation of our position. For, 
having said that the doctrine of Inspiration (and we might 
have said the Divinity of Christ) stands or falls with the 
results of Criticism, we must be prepared to meet the objec- 
tions of those who say that the authorship of the Pentateuch 
is a literary question that should be judged by the canons of 
literary criticism and not be prejudiced by dogmatic considera- 
tions. Taking our own words, in fact, critics of the class 
referred to may say that very possibly as the result of 
criticism we shall be obliged to modify our notions of Inspira- 
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tion, and perhaps even of the attributes of Jesus. They may, 
therefore, say that statements made by Christ or the New 
Testament writers to the effect that Moses wrote the Penta- 
teuch are not necessarily conclusive. 

Now, it is clear we must choose between these positions : 
either (1.) that Moses wrote and Christ said that he wrote the 
Pentateuch ; or (2.) that Moses did not write though Christ 
said he did write the Pentateuch ; or (3.) that Moses did not 
write the Pentateuch and Christ did not say that he wrote it. 
If, on literary grounds alone, the critic is convinced that 
Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch, it is evident that 
his main hope of defending his belief in the Divinity of Christ 
against the inferential consequences of this conviction, is in 
being able to show that Christ nowhere taught that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch. In fact, if Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch, every Christian is interested in exculpating Jesus 
from the charge of saying that he wrote it. We are able, 
therefore, to realise the intellectual exigency in the case of 
Professor Brown, which has led him to repel with so much 
earnestness the suggestion that Jesus said that Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch. And he has managed his case so well, that 
perhaps it would be difficult to find a jury who would be 
unanimous in saying that Christ affirmed the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, though it will never be possible for the 
best advocate to change the general belief that on this subject 
our Lord agreed with the sentiment prevailing in His day. 
And so hard to reconcile with Christ’s divinity are non-Mosaic 
authorship on the one hand and Christ’s assertion of Mosaic 
authorship on the other, that one cannot help feeling we are 
in great peril when our hope of saving the central dogma of 
Christianity lies mainly in the dexterous use of forensic skill, 
whereby a construction can be put upon the words of Christ 
which is foreign to their natural sense. 

If, then, the non-Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch be 
considered as inductively settled, the divinity of Christ can 
stand related to the problem only in two ways. Some will 
defend this doctrine by the method adopted by Professor 
Brown; but it is to be feared that others not satisfied with 
such defence will feel that the doctrine itself, or at least our 
understanding of it, needs modification to suit the facts. But 
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the problem which critics would put before us as an objection 
to the line of argument we are about to consider is this :— 
“How can you use the Divinity of Christ and the Inspiration 
of the Scriptures to settle facts, which, except as they are con- 
tradicted by these dogmas, would go far toward modifying 
these dogmas? How can you say that criticism conditions 
belief in Inspiration, and at the same time settle questions of 
criticism by assuming Inspiration? You say that the writers 
of the New Testament, being inspired, were infallible; but if 
it turn out that they were wrong about the Pentateuch, they 
were not infallible. Is it not better to gather from the facts 
the meaning that we can properly impose on Inspiration, rather 
than settle facts by assuming Inspiration?” We think we do 
fair justice to the thought that lies in the minds of many men 
in this form of statement, and it is worthy of consideration. 

It is forgotten by those who use this line of argument that 
every doctrine, as soon as it has recognised value as an induc- 
tion resting upon a fair amount of evidence, becomes the 
premiss of a deductive process—its value as a premiss in a 
deductive process depending, of course, upon its value as the 
conclusion of a previous inductive inquiry. Thus, assuming 
(which is, indeed, the real question in debate) that Christ said 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, then if it be true that Christ 
is Divine, the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch seems to 
follow. If on the other hand it be true that Moses did not 
write the Pentateuch, the Divinity of Christ seems to be com- 
promised. Ifeach of these premisses were equally supported 
by independent proof, then we should be in the position where 
arguing from either deductively the other would be challenged. 
In other words, we should have a case of irreconcilable 
antagonism. But surely no Christian will say that for that 
most difficult negative—the non-Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch—there can be any such evidence as that which 
can be urged for the positive doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity. 
Putting the critic’s case, indeed, in much stronger terms than 
the facts as we understand them will warrant, we may even 
then safely say that the non-Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch is not supported by an amount of evidence that will 
warrant us in making it the premiss of a deductive pro- 
cess. On the other hand, the Divine authority of Christ is 
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vouched for by such a consilience of proof, that we can have no 
hesitation in making it the premiss in a process of reasoning 
whereby we say that what contradicts that authority must be 
wrong. There is a legitimate place, then, for reasoning in this 
Pentateuchal question, which proceeds upon the assumption 
that certain doctrines are so settled that they can be made use 
of as arguments. It is wrong, therefore, to say that the 
Pentateuchal question is one which dogmatic theologians have 
nothing to do with, and those who say it seem to have forgotten 
that where we are dealing with doctrines that are related to 
one another as well as to the specific facts that support them, 
we must take account of deduction as well as induction. Such 
a book as the well-reasoned treatise by Dr. Watts on The 
Newer Criticism fills a very important place in this discussion, 
and we agree with the author in saying “that it is indispens- 
able that the critic have a thorough acquaintance with the 
structure of the economy whose closely correlated provisions 
have been revealed through the agency of the sacred penmen 
—whose writings furnish not merely grammatical exercises, 
but theological problems, which are immensely the profoundest 
with which the human mind has to deal.” 

Why we believe in the infallible inspiration of the New 
Testament writers and in the supreme Divinity of Christ, we 
of course cannot undertake to state here; it is enough to say 
that the convictions of which we intend to make argumentative 
use rest upon evidence which has nothing to do with the 
Pentateuch. And in so using these convictions it is not for- 
gotten that an argument based upon the Divinity of Christ 
will have weight with many who would not feel it a great 
strain upon their Christian faith to be persuaded that inspired 
writers had fallen into error regarding the authorship of the 
Old Testament. Let us, therefore, deal with the testimony of 
these inspired writers before considering the specific utterances 
of our Lord. 

We have already shown that there is no possible room for 
doubt that in the New Testament Moses is treated as the 
author of the Pentateuchal codes: and that there is conclusive 
proof that the literary responsibility imputed to Moses in the 
New Testament covers the whole Pentateuch, however the 
results of Pentateuch-analysis might require us to interpret 
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that responsibility. But leaving Pentateuch-analysis out of 
view, and studying the New Testament not to ask what mean- 
ing it may possibly have, but what meaning is fairly to be 
gathered out of a study of all the passages bearing upon the 
question in hand, there can be little doubt that Moses was 
regarded by the New Testament writers as being in the strictest 
sense the author of the Pentateuch. In order that this may 
be seen, it must be remembered that in the time of our Lord 
the division of the Old Testament into “the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Psalms” was known and recognised; that whatever 
doubt there may be as to the books that then composed the 
Canon, there is no doubt, Dr. Robertson Smith being witness, 
that the Law was identical with our Pentateuch ; and that the 
Pentateuch was called the law of Moses. In fact, Professor 
Brown comes dangerously near making a similar admission 
when speaking of 4 Ezra he says that it “dates from the first 
Christian century,” and is intended to teach “that the Law 
(= Pentateuch) in the hands,” etc. In the first century, then, 
according to Professor Brown even, Law = Pentateuch. 

Of course we are not to look for statements of Mosaic author- 
ship categorically affirming that Moses wrote the whole of each 
book of the Pentateuch. Such an assertion would never be 
made unless authorship were challenged or there were some 
other special reason for technical formality. But we find the 
name of Moses associated with the Pentateuch in the various 
forms that would naturally occur to writers who shared a 
popular belief that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. Thus: (a.) 
Passages from the Pentateuch are quoted as containing what 
Moses said: “This is that Moses who said unto the children 
of Israel, A prophet shall the Lord your God raise up unto 
you,” ete. (Acts vii. 37). It was God who said this first (see 
Deut. . xviii. 18); Moses said it as the author of the book 
recording it. (0.) A quotation from the Pentateuch is referred 
to in Rom. x. 5 as something that Moses had written: “For 
Moses describeth [writeth] the righteousness which is of the 
Law,” etc. The reference is to Lev. xviii. 5. But why should 
the apostle affirm and expect those to whom he wrote to believe 
that Moses wrote this, unless it be that he believed and knew 
that the Jews believed that Moses wrote the whole book in 
which this occurs? What right have we to say that Shake- 
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speare says that “conscience makes cowards of us all,” if it be 
not based upon the conviction that Shakespeare wrote the play 
in which these words occur? (c.) Moses is quoted as an author in 
Rom. x. 19: “ First Moses saith, I will provoke you to jealousy 
by them that are no people.” Itis true that these words occur 
in the song of Moses recorded in Deut. xxxii. 21, but from the 
reference in the next verse to Isaiah it is fair to suppose that 
the apostle had in mind, not this song, but the entire body of 
literature that currently went under Moses’ name. (d.) Moses 
is repeatedly spoken of in relation to the Law. Johni. 17: 
“ The Law was given by Moses.” Acts xxi. 21: “ And they are 
informed of thee that thou teachest all the Jews which are 
among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying that they ought 
not to circumcise their children,” ete. 1 Cor. ix. 9: “For it is 
written in the law of Moses,” ete. Acts xiii. 39: “And by him 
all that believe are justified from all things from which ye 
could not be justified by the law of Moses.” It is gratuitous 
to say that the law spoken of in these passages means the 
legislative portions of the Pentateuch when we know that 
“the Law” meant, in the current usage of those days, the 
whole Pentateuch. (e.) The Pentateuch is repeatedly referred 
to as a collection of writings under the name of Moses. Luke 
xxiv. 27: “ And beginning at Moses and all the prophets he ex- 
pounded,” ete. Acts xv. 2]: “ Moses of old time hath in every 
city them that preach him, being read in the synagogues every 
sabbath-day.” 2 Cor. iii. 15: “But even unto this day, when 
Moses is read, the veil is upon their heart.” Grant, now, that 
a book may be called by the name of a particular man, be- 
cause, as Professor Brown says,—as Hobbes said,—as Spinoza 
said—“ he wrote it,” or “is the author of an important part of 
it,” or “is the most prominent figure in it;” still we cannot 
be at a loss to know what sense to put upon these passages. 
For construing them in the light of the current belief that 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and reading them in connection 
with previous passages where quotations from the Pentateuch 
are made as quotations from Moses, there is nothing to justify 
any other supposition than that the New Testament writers 
shared the popular sentiment that Moses wrote the books that 
are called by his name. Believing, then, as we do, that the 
inspired writers were infallibly guided, and believing, more- 
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over, that they may be fairly held to teach that Moses wrote 
the Pentateuch, we add this argument to those already offered 
in support of the traditional view. 

Let us turn now to the testimony of our Lord. And here 
again we find the same unmistakeable reference to a current 
belief. The specific laws are quoted out of the Pentateuch as 
given by Moses. The Pentateuch itself is quoted as the “ book 
of Moses.” The accepted division of the Old Testament is 
recognised in the twice-repeated phrase, “ Moses and the 
Prophets.” Says our Saviour, “he [Moses] wrote of me;” 
and He adds, “If ye believe not his writings, how shall ye 
believe my words?” How would these passages strike an 
unprejudiced reader? Would any one hesitate for a moment 
to say that our Saviour affirmed the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch if he did not wish to extort another meaning from 
His words? And now it is our turn to quote Spinoza, for we 
find him making this apt remark, intended, it is true, to serve 
a very different purpose, yet suiting our purpose just as well: 
Quid cum illis agas, qui nihil vident, nisi quod lubet ? quid, 
inquam, hoc aliud est, quam ipsam Scripturam negare et novam 
ex proprio cerebro cudere? Men are engaged in a very perilous 
undertaking when they begin to interpret Scripture by asking 
what meaning it will possibly bear, instead of seeking what 
it may be fairly understood to teach. Very easy is it also to 
make a plausible argument against the traditional view by 
taking proof-texts one by one and showing that not any single 
passage conclusively and without the possibility of doubt 
proves the traditional belief. This, however, is an old device, 
and those who know anything of the Arian and Socinian con- 
troversies need not be reminded of the fallacy that underlies it. 
Undeniably true, moreover, it must be confessed, is the state- 
ment that because Moses wrote a chapter in Deuteronomy or 
a verse in Leviticus, it does not necessarily follow that he wrote 
the whole Pentateuch; that is to say, we cannot logically 
infer the authorship of the whole from authorship of a part, 
in the same way that we can demonstrate authorship of a 
part from authorship of the whole. But in reasonings of this 
sort we must make some use of common experience, and that 
experience justifies us in assuming sometimes that the part 
implies the whole. So at least we reason when we credit the 
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apostolic fathers with a knowledge of the New Testament by 
reason of scattered passages from the Gospels and Epistles to 
be found in their writings. It would be interesting, by the 
way, to see how Professor Brown’s method of dealing with 
quotations would operate in the discussion of Canonicity. 

The effort to show that Christ did not teach the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch cannot be regarded as successful. 
Those who make it forget that texts must be interpreted by 
history as well as by grammar and lexicon: they forget that 
psychological presuppositions expressing tacit understandings 
between speaker and hearer underlie all speech ; and that pro- 
positions generally convey more meaning than when measured 
by a merely logical quantification they seem to imply: they 
forget that the aggregate value of textual proof is something 
different from the sum of the separate values of individual 
texts; that the texts relied on to prove the traditional view 
are not links in a chain where the weakest represents the 
strength of the cable; and that the traditional view is not 
overthrown when the texts that seem to teach it have been 
sorted, when some have been thrown aside as worthless, when 
others are found to be capable of bearing a meaning different 
from the one ordinarily given them, and it is concluded that no 
single text is strong enough to bear the strain imposed upon it 
by the traditional interpretation : and, finally, they forget that 
they do not tell us what the words of Christ do mean when 
taken together, in attempting to show us what these same words 
may mean when studied one by one. 

It is not surprising, however, that this effort should be 
earnestly made; for an element of extreme perplexity would 
be introduced into the Pentateuchal problem were we required 
to believe that Moses did not write, though our Saviour said 
he did write, the books that are called by his name. If, by a 
fair examination of facts, one felt himself obliged to hold these 
two conflicting views, and still in his heart were loyal to his 
Lord, we should be disposed to allow him every personal ad- 
vantage that his apologetic could afford. Yet we cannot fail 
to see the endless difficulties into which one must be led by 
these beliefs. How could Christ say or imply that Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, if Moses did not write it? Was He 
ignorant? How then can He be God? Some may answer 
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this latter question by referring to the limitations of His finite 
human nature, or they may take refuge in some of the Kenotic 
theories of His Person. But the voice of Christendom will 
repel the suggestion of ignorance as an insult to the Divine 
majesty of Jesus. And ifit were possible to suppress emotion, 
and calmly ask whether a mistake about Moses were compati- 
ble with the Divinity of our Lord, if it were possible even to 
hold that the Divinity of Christ would not be compromised 
by supposing that He did not know who wrote the Pentateuch, 
there would arise the further question respecting the value of 
Inspiration. For how much can we depend upon it if it were 
not sufficient to keep Him to whom the Spirit was not given 
by measure from falling into the common errors of His day ? 
Or shall we say that Jesus knew that Moses did not write 
the Pentateuch, but that He accommodated His language to 
popular conceptions? Professor Brown looks upon this as at 
least a not untenable hypothesis, and accordingly says :— 


“ Tf, indeed, it should ever appear that Jesus, for the purpose of avoiding 
a strife with the Jews which might have obstructed His work, and in which 
no principle was at stake, used His absolute discretion in omitting to make 
any statement as to the authorship of the Pentateuch, because He knew the 
popular belief to be false, while He freely and rightly appealed to Moses’ 
authority whenever it could serve His purpose, we could only admire His 
wise caution.” 


If “ wise caution” is something to be admired in Christ, it 
is also something that becomes the students of the Higher 
Criticism, especially when their studies lead them to the dis- 
cussion of themes as serious as this. We cannot assent to 
Professor Brown’s hypothetical concession, because we cannot 
help seeing the logical consequences with which that concession 
is attended. For if the reference to Moses on the part of our 
Lord were capable of being explained as an accommodation to 
popular belief, why might we not explain other features in 
His earthly life in the same way? How do we know that His 
doctrine of the kingdom of God was not borrowed from the 
popular Messianic conception, for the purpose of giving form 
to His own ethical teaching? How do we know that He did 
not fall in with the current notion regarding demoniacal pos- 
sessions while understanding all the time that there was a 
natural explanation of these phenomena? How do we know 
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that the doctrine of atonement, as He taught it, was anything 
more than the adaptation of His teaching to the current sys- 
tem of sacrifices, “wise caution” teaching Him that it was 
better to utilise these ready-made conceptions as the vehicles 
of His own ethical system, than shock the religious sentiment 
of the age by a premature attack upon an ancient faith? 
These are only some of the questions that start up when the 
accommodation theory is suggested as a possible explanation of 
our Lord’s reference to Moses. 

But we need not dwell longer upon this attempt to defend 
the conduct of our Lord, for we prefer to believe that it calls 
for no defence. We do not undertake to say how near the 
precipice our Jehus of Criticism may wisely drive; but we 
shall choose the company of those who value safety more than 
skill, and who in the exercise of a “ wise caution” have learned 
to leave a wide margin. We believe that the Law was given 
to Moses by Jehovah, and not imputed to him by “legal 
fiction.” We believe that the Pentateuchal codes were meant 
for the immediate use of the Israelites in the wilderness, and 
that they were not merely “ prophetic ideals.” We put the 
words of Jesus above the inductions of the critics, and are sure 
that the responsibility of Moses for the books that are called 
by his name must be understood according to the plain impli- 
cation of the passage which speaks of them as “ his writings.” 
We do not believe in the composite character of the Pentateuch ; 
and if we did, we should have no confidence in the critical 
omniscience that pretends to determine within “ fractions of a 
verse ” what part was written by the Jehovist, what by the 
Elohist and the Deuteronomist, and where the handiwork of 
the Redactor is visible. We believe that Moses wrote sub- 
stantially the whole Pentateuch. This view is in harmony 
with antecedent probability, with the presumptions of tradition, 
with the internal testimony of the books, with the unvarying 
voice of Inspiration, with the words of Christ. And after all 
that has been said, the leading reason in support of the con- 
trary idea seems to be founded on the deep conviction that 
God cannot work miracles, and the critics can. 

FRANCIS L. PATTON. 
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Art. V.— What is Inductive Demonstration ?* 


: oe terms Deduction, Induction, are very currently used, 

and they seem to be regarded as signifying two con- 
trasted methods of ascertaining truths. The description 
usually given in popular statements is, that, while deduction 
is the drawing down of an inference from a more general truth, 
induction is the leading in of a general truth from individual 
facts. There has doubtless been much bandying of the terms, 
which was not more intelligent than the word-play with that 
other pair of ambiguous terms, “analysis and synthesis.” It 
is customary to say that Aristotle first examined and formulated 
the deductive logic or syllogism, and Bacon the inductive 
method. While almost entire barrenness is imputed to the 
syllogism, the glory of great fruit and utility is claimed for 
the induction. Some, indeed, are perspicacious enough to see 
that neither Aristotle nor Bacon was the inventor of the one 
or the other method of reasoning, any more than the first 
anatomists of human limbs were the inventors of walking. 
Nature has enabled men to walk, and insured their doing so, 
with at least imperfect accuracy, by fashioning the parts of 
their limbs, nerves, bones, tendons, and muscles. The anato- 
mist has only described what he found in the limbs by his 
dissecting-knife. Men virtually syllogised before Aristotle, 
and found inductive truths before Bacon. Yet even these 
more accurate historians seem to think that the two are 
opposite methods of logical progression. 

These vague opinions of what induction is are obviously un- 
safe. They lead to much invalid and even perilous reasoning. 
No stronger testimony against the unauthorised character of 
much that now calls itself physical science, under the cover of 
sophistical inductions, need be cited than that of J. Stuart 
Mill.” “So real and practical is the need of a test for induction, 
similar to the syllogistic test of ratiocination, that inferences 
which bid defiance to the most elementary notions of inductive 
logic are put forth without misgiving by persons eminent in 
physical science, as soon as they are off the ground on which 


1 From the Southern Presbyterian Review. 
2 Logic, vol, i. pp. 480, 481. 7th Edit. 
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they are familiar with the facts, and not reduced to judge only 
by the arguments ; and as for educated persons in general, it 
may be doubted if they are better judges of a good or bad in- 
duction than they were before Bacon wrote. . . . While the 
thoughts of mankind have on many subjects worked themselves 
practically right, the thinking power remains as weak as ever ; 
and on all subjects on which the facts which would check the 
result. are not accessible, as in what relates to the invisible 
world, and even, as has been seen lately, to the visible world 
of the planetary regions, men of the greatest scientific acquire- 
ments argue as pitiably as the merest ignoramus.” In these 
days, when the followers of physical research so often imagine 
the theologians to be in an active state of hostility against 
them and their sciences, it is well that we have this accusation 
from one as remote as possible from alliance with theology. 
This able witness proves at least so much: that every beam of 
light which can be thrown on the true nature of the inductive 
logic, though slender, is desirable ; and will be useful both to 
purify the sciences of matter and to reconcile the conflict, if 
any such exists, between them and philosophy and theology. 
We propose first to account for the vagueness which Mr. 
Mill has noted in the applications of this species of reasonings 
by briefly displaying the uncertainties and discrepancies 
existing among the logicians who have professed to treat of it. 
The modern admirers and expounders of Aristotle are found to 
deny that he did overlook the inductive method, and confine 
himself to the syllogistic; they claim that he formulated the 
one as really, if not as fully, as the other. But when they 
proceed to exhibit what they suppose to be the Aristotelian 
form of induction, they are not agreed. Thus, Grote’s Aristotle 
(vol. i. p. 268, etc., Murray, London) interprets him thus :— 


“In syllogism as hitherto described, we concluded that A the major was 
predicable of C the minor, through B the middle. In the syllogism from 
induction we begin by affirming that A the major is predicable of C the 
minor ; next we affirm that B the middle is also predicable of C the minor. 
The two premises, standing thus, correspond to the third figure of the 
syllogism (as explained in the preceding pages), aud would not therefore 
justify anything more by themselves than a particular affirmative conclusion. 
But we reinforce them by introducing an extraneous assumption that the 
minor C is co-extensive with the middle B, and comprises the entire aggre- 
gate of individuals, of which B is the universal, or class term.” 
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The instance Mr. Grote gives from Aristotle to explain the 
above is :— 

(1.) Horse, mule, etc. etc., are long-lived. 

(2.) Horse, mule, etc. etc., are bileless. 

(3.) (Extraneous assumption.) The horse, mule, ete. etc., 
comprehend all the bileless animals— 

(4.) (Conclusion.) Hence, all bileless animals are long-lived. 

Now, it is obvious to remark on this: that without the 
extraneous assumption the fourth proposition would not hold 
good as a universal truth. The third proposition, or extraneous 
assumption, then, is not an accessory, but an essential part of 
the logical process. But if Aristotle correctly defined syllogism 
as a process including the proof and conclusion in three terms 
and three propositions, this inductive process here supposed, 
whether valid or invalid, is not syllogism. A still more 
formidable question remains: How do we see that the extra- 
neous assumption is warrantable? Are we entitled to assume 
that horse, mule, etc. etc. (an incomplete enumeration), do 
contain all the bileless animals? Evidently, nothing contained 
in this formula authorises us. The process, then, as a proof of 
a general proposition, is inconclusive. It does not give us the 
form of a valid inductive proof, and is not the correct analysis 
of that mental process, 

But Mr. Grote himself states that the prior commentators on 
Aristotle understand him differently. Thus— 

(1.) All horse, mule, etc. etc., is long-lived. 

(2.) All bileless is horse, mule, etc. ete. 

(3.) Ergo, all bileless is long-lived. 

But Mr. Grote correctly remarks that, while, in form, this 
comes correctly under the first figure, it manifestly leaves the 
second proposition unwarranted, and authorises no universal 
conclusion. He also quotes M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire as 
explaining Aristotle thus :— 


“Induction is, at bottom, but a syllogism, whose minor and middle are 
of equal extension. For the rest, there is but one sole way in which the 
minor and middle can be of equal extension : this is, that the minor shall 
be composed of all the individuals whose sum the middle represents. On 
the one part, all the individuals ; on the other, the whole species which 
they form. The mind very readily makes the equation between these two 
equal terms.” 
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M. St. Hilaire is right, so far that, if this is the Aristotelian 
induction, it is perfectly valid. But it is equally clear that it 
is perfectly worthless, as we shall prove by the authority of 
Galileo. If we must ascertain the predicate to be true of 
each separate individual of the class, by a separate proof, 
before we can affirm that predicate of the class as a whole, 
then our general affirmation is certainly a safe one. But it 
can certainly teach us nothing, and authorise no progress in 
knowledge, because we have already learned in detail all it 
states, in our examination of the individuals. So Galileo :— 


“Vincentio di Grazia objected to a proof from induction which Galileo 
adduced, because all the particulars were not enumerated. To which the 
latter justly replied that if induction were required to pass through all the 
cases, it would be either useless or impossible : impossible when the cases 
are innumerable ; useless when they have each already been verified ; since, 
then, the general proposition adds nothing to our knowledge.”—Quoted in 
Whewell’s Inductive Sciences, vol. ii. p. 219.) 


Whewell himself explains Aristotle after that general method 
of the commentators which Grote reprehends. Thus the former: 
“Induction is when, by means of one extreme term, we infer 
the other extreme term to be true of the middle term.” This 
Whewell explains thus :— 

(1.) Mercury, Venus, Mars, describe ellipses about the sun. 

(2.) All planets do what Mercury, Venus, Mars, do. 

(3.) Ergo, all planets describe ellipses about the sun.—(Jn- 
ductive Sciences, vol. ii. p. 50.) 

Again, we repeat, in our anxiety to have the reader see the 
real weak point in all these theories of induction, the fatal 
defect is in the second proposition. What authorises us to say 
that all planets do as Mercury, Venus, Mars,do? The theory 
of these authors gives us no answer; the assertion is not 
authorised ; and the process, as a proof, worthless. 

Ueberweg, Hist. of Phil., vol. i. p. 156, represents Aristotle 
thus: “In induction (éraywyn, 0 é& émaywyis cvANoyiopu0s) 
we conclude from the observation that a more general concept 
includes (several or) all of the individuals included under 
another concept of inferior extension, that the former concept 
is a predicate of the latter (Analytics Prior. ii. 23). Induction 
leads from the particular to the universal (aro tav xaOexacta 


emt ta Kaborov epodos.—Topics, i. 10). The term éraywyn, 
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for induction, suggests the ranging of particular cases together 
in files, like troops. The complete induction, according to 
Aristotle, is the only strictly scientific induction. The incom- 
plete induction which, with a syllogism subjoined, constitutes 
the analogical inference (zapadevyya), is principally of use to 
the orator.” 

We pass now from the Stagyrite logic to the method of 
Lord Bacon, which it is customary to represent as its antithesis. 
Bacon’s claim to be the founder of modern physical science 
has been both asserted and contested. The verdict of Mill 
seems to be just: that he does deserve great credit, not so 
much for giving the real analysis of the inductive method, as 
for pointing us to the quarter where it lies. The very title 
of his Novum Organum, “Concerning the Interpretation of 
Nature,” struck the correct key-note. The problem of all 
science, mental as well as physical (and it is to be noted that 
Bacon claims, Book 1. Aphorism 127, that his method is as 
applicable to mental and moral sciences as to material), is to 
interpret the facts given us by nature. The right method was 
doubtless pointed out when Bacon told the world, in the 
beginning of his Novum Organum, that instead of assuming 
general propositions, and then audaciously deducing from them, 
by syllogism, what causes and facts shall be, we are to begin 
in the opposite way, by the humble, patient, and accurate 
observations of facts, and then proceed, by legitimate inductions, 
to general and more general propositions concerning nature’s 
laws. 

Bacon says, Book 11. Aph. 1, that as the work and design of 
human power is to induce upon a given body a new property 
or properties, so the work and design of human science is to 
discover the “form” of a given property. The whole tenor of 
his discussion shows that by “natura,” he means any perma- 
nent property of a concrete individual thing. He himself has 
defined the sense in which he uses the word “form,” with a 
clearness which admits of no debate. Thus, Book 1. Aph. 17: 
“For when we speak of forms, we mean nothing else than 
those laws and determinations of pure activity which regu- 
late and constitute some simple property (natwrum simplicem), 
as caloric, light, weight, in every material thing and subject 
susceptible thereof.” He admits that the old philosophy 
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rightly declared, “to know a thing truly is to know it through 
its causes.” These causes Aristotle had distinguished into four 
—the material cause, the formal cause, the efficient cause, and 
the final cause. In the investigation of nature, the inquiry 
after the final cause is out of place. He teaches elsewhere 
that it belongs to philosophy and natural theology. He also 
turns aside from inquiry into the material and the efficient 
causes, in their abstract senses. The problem of induction is 
to ascertain the regular law of the formal cause. 

The directions for the interpretation of nature fall, then, 
under two general classes. The first show us how to derive 
general truths from experience ; the second direct us how to 
apply these general truths to new experiments, which may 
further reveal nature. To deduce a general truth from ex- 
perience, individual observations, there is, first, a task for the 
senses, that of accurate, distinct observation of the individual 
facts of natural history ; there is then a task for the memory, 
the tabulating of co-ordinate instances; and there is then the 
task of the intellect or reason, the real induction, which is the 
detection, among all the resembling and differing instances, of 
the universal law of cause. It is the last task in which the 
mind must have the aid of the proper canons of induction, by all 
attainable comparisons. Thus: let a muster, or array, be made 
of all the known individual instances in which the property 
which is the subject of inquiry is present. Then let another 
array be made of the known instances in which that property 
is absent. Then let another array be made of the known 
instances in which the property is present increased or dimi- 
nished. When these sets of cases or arrays are carefully pon- 
dered and compared, the law (forma) of the property will 
begin to reveal itself by this principle: that whatever is always 
present with that property, or always absent when it is absent, 
or is found increased or diminished with it—that is the cause of 
the property. This inductive process isthen illustratedat tedious 
length by an application to the inquiry, What is heat? First, 
a list is made of all known individual things in nature which 
exhibit heat, as solar rays, combustive masses, fermenting 
masses, quick-lime moistened, animal bodies, etc. etc. Then a 
list is made of bodies which exhibit no caloric, as the fixed 
stars, the moon, etc. Then lists are formed of objects more or 
VOL. XXXII.—NO. CXXV. 2M 
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less warm ; and the vindemiatio, or induction to the true forma, 
or law of caloric, may be cautiously made. This is, that 
“ Caloric is an expansive motion, repressed, and striving in the 
lesser parts of the warm body” (Book u. Aph. 18). This 
first vindemiatio is then to be tested and confirmed by consider- 
ing a number of prerogatival instances ; which are particular 
instances presenting the property under such circumstances as 
give them the prerogative of determining the law of the pro- 
perty. Of such instances, twenty-five are enumerated! and 
with a refinement and intricacy of distinction which must be 
utterly confusing to a practical investigator. 

The disparaging verdict which Mill pronounces upon this 
technical part of the Baconian Organum must be admitted to 
be just. Yet it should be mitigated by the fact that, cumber- 
some as the proposed canon is, it seems to have led Bacon, cen- 
turies in advance of his age, in the direction of the latest theory 
as to what caloric is. That theory now is, that caloric is a 
mode of molecular motion. Bacon’s conclusion was that it is 
“the striving of an expansive but restrained motion in the 
lesser parts of a body”! His method was not mere groping : 
it foreshadowed an imperfect truth. In the light of fuller in- 
quiries, Bacon’s errors seem to have been these: that his con- 
tempt for the abstract in metaphysics led him to neglect the 
fundamental motion of power in the efficient cause, discriminat- 
ing it so vitally from the material, formal, aud final causes, 
and thus to depreciate the inquiry into efficient cause ; that he 
had not pondered and settled this other truth of metaphysics, 
the relation between power and properties in individual things; 
and that he applied his induction, in his favourite examples, to 
detect the forma, or law of a property, instead of the laws of 
effects. It is the latter inquiry in which inductive science is 
really concerned, and thejsolution of which extends man’s 
powers over nature. The thing we wish inductive philosophy 
to teach us is, How may we be sure to produce, in the future, a 
given desired effect, which has been known in the past ? 

The illustrious Newton, who did more than any other to 
throw lustre on the new method by its successful application, 
presents us, in his four Rules (Principia, 3d Book), a substan- 
tive advance upon the rude beginnings of Bacon. These rules 
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are far from being exhaustive; nor are they stated in an 
analytic order, but they are the sound dictates of the author's 
experience and profound sagacity :— 

“1, We are not to admit other causes of natural things than 
such as both are true (not merely imaginary) and suffice for 
explaining their phenomena. 

“2. Natural effects of the same kind are to be referred to 
the same causes, as far as can be done. 

“3. The qualities of bodies which cannot be increased or 
diminished in intensity, and which belong to all bodies in 
which we can institute experiments, are to be held for qualities 
of all bodies whatever. 

“4, In experimental philosophy, propositions collected from 
phenomena by induction are to be held as true, either accurately 
or approximately, notwithstanding contrary hypotheses, till 
other phenomena occur, by which they may be rendered either 
more accurate or liable to exception.” 

Sir William Hamilton, in his Logic, Lect. 17th, describes 
his “inductive categorical syllogism ” as “a reasoning in which 
we argue from the notion of all the constituent parts discre- 
tively, to the notion of the constituted whole collectively. Its 
general laws are identical with those of the deductive cate- 
gorical syllogism; and it may be expressed, in like manner, 
either in the form of an intensive or of an extensive syllogism.” 
This he calls “logical or formal induction.” The process is 
precisely that which we have seen described by St. Hilaire : 
When a given predication has been found true of every indi- 
vidual of a class, it is also true of the class as a whole. This 
is unquestionably true; but as unquestionably useless, as we 
have seen from the statement of Galileo. It gives us only a 
truism, and no new truth. But Hamilton proceeds to dis- 
tinguish from this what he calls the “philosophical or real 
induction,” in which the argument is not from all of the indi- 
viduals in a class to the class as a whole; but from a part of 
the individuals to the whole. He says that the validity which 
this induction may have is not from the logical law of identity, 
but from a certain presumption of the objective philosopher, 
founded on the constancy of nature. This species of induction 
proceeds thus :-— 
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(1.) This, that, and the other magnet attract iron. 

(2.) But this, that, and the other magnet, represent all 
magnets. 

(3.) Ergo, all magnets attract iron. 

This doctrine he again enlarges in his 32d Lecture, where 
he treats of modified logic, and deals with the “real or philo- 
sophical induction” expressly. He again makes it an infer- 
ence from the many to the all. To the soundness of such an 
induction two things are requisite: that the cases colligated 
shall be of the same quality, and that they shall be of a number 
competent to ground the inference. But to the question, How 
many like cases are competent? he has no answer. This species 
of induction, he admits, cannot give a categorical conclusion. 
It only raises a probability of truth, and leaves the conclusion 
a mere hypothesis, sustained by more or less of likelihood. 
That likelihood is, indeed, increased as a larger number of cases 
is compared, as the observation and comparison are made more 
accurate, as the agreement of cases is clear and precise, and as 
the existence of possible exceptions becomes less probable after 
thorough exploration. Hamilton concludes by quoting with 
approbation these words from Esser’s Logic: “Induction and 
analogy guarantee no perfect certainty, but only a high degree 
of probability.” 

The objection against the Aristotelian syllogism of induc- 
tion, which we have already urged had been stated by Arch- 
bishop Whately. Let it be put thus :— 

(1.) This, that, and the other magnet attract iron. 

(2.) But this, that, and the other magnet, etc., are conceived 
to constitute the genus magnet. 

(3.) Ergo, the genus magnet attracts iron. 

Whately’s objection is, that the second proposition is mani- 
Jestly false. Hamilton pronounces this, which appears to us a 
fatal, “a very superficial objection.” His reason is, that it is 
extra-logical; that logic is a formal science only; and that 
hence the correctness of its forms is not vitiated by the circum- 
stance that some proposition expressed in them and correctly 
connected, so far as these forms go, with other propositions, is 
in fact untrue, and that the imaginary propositions with which 
the text-books of logic illustrate the logical forms answer just 
as well, whether they be really true or not. Hamilton is here 
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clearly misled by a confusion of thought. Because an imagi- 
nary, or even a silly proposition may serve to illustrate a rule 
of logic, when that rule is the subject of inquiry, it does not 
follow that, when the ascertainment of other truth by the use 
of the rules of logic is our object, that can be a good logic 
whose framework always and necessarily involves a false pro- 
position. Blank cartridges may serve very well for the pur- 
poses of an artillery drill; it by no means follows that blank 
cartridges are adequate for actual artillery practice in war. 
Such artillery would be practically no artillery; for it would 
repulse absolutely no enemy. And such logic would be practi- 
cally no logic. Logic is a formal science. True. But it pro- 
fesses to give the general forms of elenchtic thought, by which 
the truth of the propositions of all other sciences, besides logic, 
may be ascertained. Hence, if it proposes to us a given form 
of thought which is always and necessarily invalid in every 
real science to which logic offers its method, that form is in- 
correct as a logical form. We affirm Whately’s objection, then, 
in order to call the reader’s attention again to the fatal weak 
spot in these theories of induction. 

What, then, is Whately’s own explanation of the inductive 
syllogism? See his Logic, Book Iv. chap. 1. He begins by 
justly distinguishing two uses of the word Induction, which 
are entirely different. The one process is not a process of 
argument to the conclusion, but is wholly preliminary thereto, 
the émaywyn, or bringing in of like instances; the collecting 
process ; and this is, in fact, nearer to the literal meaning of 
the word. The other process called induction, is the argu- 
mentative one, leading in the conclusion, as to the whole class, 
from the instances. Now, of this logical induction, Whately 
remarks that, instead of being different from the syllogistic, it 
is the same with it. And, indeed, unless we assert its same- 
ness, we must give up the theory of the syllogism; for that 
theory is, that syllogism expresses the one form in which the 
mind performs every valid reasoning step. The logical induc- 
tion is, then, says Whately, a syllogism in the first mode and 
figure, with its major premiss suppressed. That suppressed 
major is always substantially the same in all logical inductions : 
that what belongs to the individual cases observed, belongs to their 
whole class. The induction by which we predict, in advance 
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of individual examination, that all magnets will attract iron, 
would then stand thus, according to Whately :— 

(1.) What belongs to the observed magnets belongs to all 
magnets. 

(2.) But these observed magnets attract iron. 

(3.) Ergo, all magnets attract iron. 

Now the reader will observe that Whately’s process only 
inverts the order of the first two propositions in Hamilton’s. 
For Whately’s first is only a different way of expressing 
Hamilton’s second: that 

(2.) “This, that, and the other magnet represent all magnets.” 

The order of propositions given by Whately seems obviously 
the simple and correct one. But the difficulty he had pro- 
pounded as to the Aristotelian form of the induction recurs as 
to his: How have we ascertained our major premiss, that 
what belongs to the observed magnets belongs to the whole 
class? Are we entitled to hold it as a universal truth? The 
same difficulty virtually meets Whately. It is amusing to 
find him attempting to parry this fatal difficulty in a way 
similar to that which Hamilton uses to parry him: “Induc- 
tion, therefore, so far forth as it is an argument, may, of course, 
be stated syllogistically ; but so far forth as it is a process of 
inquiry, with a view to obtain the premisses of that argument, 
it is, of course, out of the province of logic.” The evasion is 
as vain for Whately as it was for Hamilton. For that uni- 
versal major premiss, viz. that what belongs to the observed 
individual cases belongs to the whole class, can no more be 
the immediate non-logical result of a mere colligation of cases, 
than the conclusion itself of the inductive syllogism can be. 
Whately has himself admitted that if a premiss used in a 
syllogism now in hand was a conclusion of any previous 
reasoning process, then our logic must concern itself about 
that premiss also, and the mode by which we get it, as well as 
about the form of its relations to the other propositions in our 
present syllogism. Now, the universal major he claims, is not 
the mere expression of an extra-logical colligation—that is 
self-evident. Unless it is an original intuition, it must be the 
conclusion of a prior logical process. What is that process ? 
Is this universal major valid? Whately gives us no sufficient 
answer; and thus his theory of inductive argument fails like 
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the others. Yet it presents us, as we shall see, one step in 
advance of the others, towards the right direction. 

Dr. Whewell deserves mention also, by reason of his wide 
learning, extending into the domains of physics and meta- 
physics, and his authorship of a work, once a standard, devoted 
to this very subject. This is his Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences. His view of induction may be seen in these citations 
(vol. i. p. 22): Where “truths are obtained by beginning 
from observation of external things, and by finding some 
notion in which the things, as observed, agree, the truths are 
said to be obtained by induction.” Contrasting deduction 
with induction, he says, “ Deductive truths are the results of 
relations among ow thoughts. Inductive truths are relations 
which we perceive among existing things.” And of the deduc- 
tive process he thinks the geometrical demonstrations the best 
examples. 

Now, the insufficiency of these descriptions is obvious from 
these remarks. Lines, angles, surfaces, solids, in geometry, are 
as truly things as any observed phenomena or effects in physics. 
Thus the distinction wholly fails. Again, Whewell has com- 
bined, in his description of induction, two processes of mind 
which are wholly distinct, and only one of which is a logical 
process. Both have, indeed, been called induction (in different 
senses), but the first is only a colligation of observed things or 
facts. This process only completes a general statement which 
gives correct expression to a series of individual observed facts, 
when taken as a whole. The instance given by another presents 
this process very simply : A navigator in unknown seas beholds 
land; he knows not whether it is continent or island. But he 
sails along its shores, noting its bays and headlands, and taking 
ocular evidence of the continuity of the whole coast, until he 
beholds again the same spot he first saw. He calls the land 
now an island. But he has made no logical inference: he has but 
colligated all his separate notes of the coasts, with their con- 
necting continuity, into that general concept of which “ island” 
is the correct name. Now, this is really what Kepler did 
when he performed what has so often been cited as a splendid 
instance of induction; from a number of observed angular 
motions of the sun in the ecliptic, he declared that the earth 
moved in an ellipse, with the sun at one of the foci. The real 
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process was but to plot and colligate upon a plane surface, all 
the successive positions of the earth; whereupon inspection 
showed that the line she had pursued was elliptical. A still 
simpler and equally illustrious instance of this process was 
given when Maury enounced the general facts of his wind-and- 
current charts. His results were obtained by faithfully plot- 
ting, upon blank charts of the oceans, the directions of the 
winds and currents, with the successive dates, from a multitude 
of actual observations in sailors’ log-books. When this humble 
but noble work was patiently done, the general facts as to 
the directions of the winds and currents, at different seasons, 
revealed themselves to inspection. Here was a grand colliga- 
tion, but, as yet, no inference. But we have a true instance of 
inductive inference when Newton derived the great law of the 
attraction of gravitation, as expressing the true cause of that 
elliptical circulation. Kepler had colligated only a general 
fact ; Newton inducted a law of cause. Whewell seems, p. 23, 
to confound them. 

But on p. 48 he speaks, if still too indefinitely, yet more 
nearly to the truth. “Induction is familiarly spoken of as the 
process by which we collect a general proposition from a 
number of particular cases; and it appears to be frequently 
imagined that the general proposition results from a mere 
juxtaposition of the cases, or, at most, from merely conjoining 
and extending them.” ... “This is an adequate account of 
the matter.” . . . “ There is a conception of the mind introduced 
into the general proposition, which did not exist in any of the 
observed facts. The phrase “conception of the mind” is 
indeed an inaccurate expression for the missing but all-im- 
portant element of the logical induction. But Whewell had 
perceived so much: that this element of proof was not in the 
mere colligation of agreeing instances alone, but was to be 
furnished from another source. And he points our inquiries 
in the right direction in seeking this vital premiss among the 
intuitive judgments of the reason. It is to be found in that 
judgment which so many of these writers speak of as our 
conviction of the uniformity of nature! Thus, in substance, 
answer the most of them, as Hamilton and his great German 
authorities, Krug and Esser. But this is the question. 

The comments of Lord Macaulay on the inductive method, 
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in his famous Essay on Lord Bacon, justify the angry estimate 
of his comrade, Brougham, by their superficial character. But 
they may also serve to show how just the complaint of Mill is 
as to the confusion of the opinions of even educated men on 
this subject. Macaulay, with his usual plausible brilliancy, 
assures us that the method of the Novwm Organwm was nothing 
more than the familiar experimental argument of the English 
squire as to the cause of his bodily ailments. The result of 
the squire’s induction is to trace his sufferings to his indul- 
gence in his favourite dainties. On the nights after free 
indulgence he suffered much. On nights when he had wholly 
abstained, he was free from pain. On nights when he had 
indulged sparingly, he suffered slightly. Here, intimates 
Macaulay, we have the whole Baconian process, the compar- 
entia instantiarum similium, the exclusiones instantiarum nega- 
tivarum ; the comparationes pluris aut minoris, He seems to 
think that this embraces the inductive logic ! 

Fleming, in his Vocabulary of Philosophy, after citing numer- 
ous definitions of induction, which exhibit the uncertainties 
and confusions criticised in these pages, gives his own state- 
ment thus :— 


“ By the principle of induction is meant the ground or warrant on which 
we conclude that what has happened in certain cases, which have been 
observed, will also happen in other cases which have not been observed. 
This principle is involved in the words of the wise man, Eccles. i. 9: 
‘The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which 
is done is that which shall be done.’ In nature there is nothing in- 
sulated. All things exist in consequence of a sufficient reason ; all events 
occur according to the efficacy of proper causes. In the language of New- 
ton, Effectuwm naturalium eusdem generis eedem sunt cause. The same 
causes produce the same effects. The principle of induction is an applica- 
tion of the principle of causality,” etc. 


Of this description we may say what was said 01 Vhewell’s, 
but with more emphatic approval: that it points us in the 
right direction. 

We now introduce the definitions of three contemporary 
American logicians. Dr. M‘Cosh says (Div. Gov., p. 289) :— 


‘Induction is an orderly observation of facts, accompanied by analysis ; 
or, as Bacon expresses it, the ‘necessary exclusions’ of things indifferent, 
and this followed by a process of generalisation, in which we seize on the 
points of agreement.” i 
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Professor Bowen, Logic, p. 380, teaches that induction is 
from some observed cases to the many not observed; and he 
passes this verdict on the process :— 


“ But just so far as they (inductions) are means to these ends, they lose 
the character of pure or demonstrative reasonings, the syllogisms to which 
they are reducible are faulty, either in matter, as having a major premiss, 
the universality of which is merely probable ; or in form, as containing an 
undistributed middle.” 

“ Induction, properly so called, concerns the matter of thought, and con- 
cludes from some to all.” 


Dr. Porter (Elements of Intellectual Science, abridged edition, 
p. 393), says :-— 


“ Judgments of induction differ from simple judgments in several import- 
ant particulars. (In the simple judgments we bring the individuals under 
the appropriate common concept.) In induction we proceed farther : we 
add to those simple judgments yet another, viz. that what we have found 
to be true of these, may be received as true of all others like them. The 
ground of the first judgment is facts observed and compared. The ground 
of the second is what is called the analogy of nature. A judgment of 
induction is, then, a judgment of comparing observation, enlarged by a judg- 
ment of analogy. The judgment of observation is founded on an observed 
similarity ; the judgment of induction on an interpreted indication.” 


We have postponed to the last the notice of two celebrated 
philosophers, Dugald Stewart and John Stuart Mill, because 
they both exhibit, as a common trait, the influence of their 
countryman, Hume, in wresting their views from the truth. 
Stewart (vol. iii. chap. 4, of the Method of Inquiry pointed 
out in the Experimental, or Inductive, Logic), amidst many 
elegant, but confused, digressions, reaches substantially the 
same view of inductive reasoning with his predecessors 


(p. 246) :-— 


“When, by thus comparing a number of cases agreeing in some circum- 
stances, but differing in others, and all attended with the same result, a 
philosopher connects, as a general law of nature, the event with its physical 
cause, he is said to proceed according to the method of induction.” “In 
drawing a general physical conclusion from particular facts, we are guided 
merely by our instinctive expectation of the continuance of the laws of 
nature ; an expectation which, implying little, if any, exercise of the aoe 
ing powers, operates alike on the philosopher and on the savage.” 

“To this belief in the permanent uniformity of physical laws, Dr. Reid long 
ago gave the name of the inductive principle.” 
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Stewart seems to admit by implication what we have seen 
Hamilton and Bowen assert so plainly, that the physical 
induction can give only a probable evidence, and can never 
demonstrate absolutely a universal truth. For Stewart, in 
commenting on the interesting fact that the inductive method 
is applicable in mathematics, reminds us that it was only by 
this method Newton proved the binomial theorem ; and then 
proceeds to argue, pp. 318, 319, that, had this theorem not 
really been sustained by some principle more valid than is 
found in any physical induction, mathematicians would not 
have accepted it as universally true for all exponents of the 
(a+). All the proof, says he, which Newton seemed to have 
of the binomial theorem was to expand the products, by actual 
multiplication, of the (a+) to the 2d, the 3d, the 4th, and to 
such a number of powers as satisfied him that the laws he 
found prevailing for the number of terms, and the exponents 
and co-efficients in all the products actually inspected, might 
be trusted to prevail in all other powers, however high. Now, 
had this been really all, Stewart thinks we should have had, 
in this mathematical formula, a specimen of induction exactly 
like physical induction. And he evidently thinks it could not 
have been demonstrative of the universal truth, but only 
evidential of the probable truth of the formula for untried 
cases. He thinks there is really, latent in the process of 
Newton, a further evidence, which is demonstrative: that 
when the actual multiplications are pursued to several powers, 
the mind sees a reason why the co-efficients and exponents 
not only do, but must, follow the law observed by inspection 
in the products expanded. Does not this imply that in the 
case of physical inductions a similar desideratun: is lacking ? 
Surely. But Stewart does not supply it. Surely he cannot 
think that he finds it in “ permanent uniformity of physical 
laws,” which he regards as the inductive principle; for he 
thinks it is instinctive, rather than rational. Thus he leaves 
his system of inductive logic as baseless of solid foundation as 
the others. 

But the worst legacy of the philosophy of Hume he leaves 
us is his distinction between the physical cause and the efficient 
cause. The physical cause is the invariable actual antecedent 
of the phenomenon regarded as effect. The efficient cause is 
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the secret unseen power the mind imputes; and he declares 
the word power expresses an attribute of mind, not of matter. 
He expressly declares that the object of induction is to seek, 
not the efficient, but the physical cause (pp. 230,231). And his 
reasons are but the deceptive ones of the sensationalistic philo- 
sophy which misled, in part, even Brown and Stewart, and so 
much more sadly, Mill: that observation of physical sequences 
gives us nothing but a regular antecedent and consequent; so 
that physical science should have to do with nothing more. 
That this often repeated conclusion is utterly sophistical 
appears from these two tests: observation of physical pheno- 
mena gives us no general concepts ; for all philosophers agree 
that nature presents to the eye nothing but individual things 
and phenomena. Shall physical science, therefore, have no 
business with general concepts and universal propositions ? 
Again, nature presents to the eye no inference of any kind. 
Shall physical science, then, discard inference? Carry out 
this argument, and man’s relation to nature must sink to that 
of the cunning brute, the ant, or the beaver. Hence it appears 
that, if there is to be any science or any theory, elements must 
be contributed to it from the subjective powers of the mind, 
as well as from the outward observed facts and things. 
Stewart was the more unpardonable for making this concession 
against the inquiry for the efficient cause, for that he is not 
really a sensationalist, but admits the mind has intuitive 
notions and judgments. He should have remembered that, 
granting what the eyes observe in the rise of a phenomenon is 
only its regular antecedent, we rationally supply to the real 
causal antecedent, as its own property, the notion of power. 
Just as when by the senses we perceive a cluster of properties 
of a concrete thing, the law of the reason necessitates our 
supplying the notion of substance. It is impossible for us to 
think the antecedent which seems next the effect the real next 
antecedent, unless we judge it to emit the power efficient of the 
effect. In a word, the physical cause can, in truth, be none 
other than the efficient cause. If we do not know, by sense- 
perception, what the power is, we rationally know that it is ; 
if we do not know its 70 was, we do know its ro ér. Hence, 
its reality is as proper a ground for argument and inference as 
the reality of any concrete body. Do we know what the 
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energy we call electricity is? Yet we construct a thousand 
experiments to seek it, and inferences from its power. 
Stewart ought to have affirmed, then, precisely what he denied, 
what Newton affirmed—that the real object of the inductive 
inference is to find the efficient cause. 

We shall see that the chief, the only useful, problem of 
induction is, to ascertain’ the certain laws of given effects. 
How can an antecedent bring the effect certainly after it, unless it 
be efficient thereof? To limit induction, as Stewart and Mill 
do, to the ascertainment only of the physical antecedent, is to 
forbid induction from ever rising above the probabilities of 
mere enumerated sequences, whose worthlessness to science 
Bacon has so well exposed. Have we not the clew, in this 
refusal of the search after the efficient cause, to the imper- 
fections and confusions of their treatment? We repeat, the 
reversal of this dictum of theirs is vital. 

Mill is at once the best and the worst of all the English- 
speaking logicians, in his treatment of the inductive logic. 
His insight into its true nature is far the most profound and 
correct ; and his technical canons of induction the most simple 
and accurate at once. But his error as to the rudimental 
doctrine, which underlies all his admirable discriminations, is 
the most obstinate. To him eminently belongs the credit of 
vindicating for the inductive logic the character of a true 
demonstration, and of showing where that demonstration is 
founded. Having set aside the inaccurate uses of the word 
Induction, he defines as follows (Bk. m1. ch. ii. sect. 1). 

“ Induction, then, is that operation of the mind by which 
we infer that what we know to be true in a particular case or 
cases, will be true in all cases which resemble the former in 
certain assignable respects” (chap. iii. sect. 1). “It con- 
sists in inferring from some individual instances in which a 
phenomenon is observed to occur, that it occurs in all instances 
of a certain class; namely, in all which resemble the former 
in what are regarded as the material circumstances.” But 
since the mere observation of a similarity of sequence in a 
number of instances does by no means authorise this expecta- 
tion as to instances not observed—a truth which Mill here 
implicitly recognises, and elsewhere expressly acknowledges— 
the all-important question remains, What is it that authorises 
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the mind to infer positively, in the case of the valid induction, 
that the unobserved instances will be like the observed? He 
answers (sect. 1): “The proposition that the course of nature 
is uniform is the fundamental principle or general axiom of 
induction.” “If we throw the whole course of any inductive 
argument into a series of syllogisms, we shall arrive by more 
or fewer steps at an ultimate syllogism, which will have for its 
major premiss the principle or axiom of the uniformity of the 
course of nature.” Again (chap. v. sect. 1), recognising the 
general law of logic, that only universal premisses can yield 
universal conclusions in the mathematical reasonings, he admits 
that it must be so likewise in inductive reasonings. “This 
fundamental law must resemble the truths of geometry in their 
most remarkable peculiarity, that of never being, in any instance 
whatever, defeated or suspended by any change of circum- 
stances.” But where do we find such a universal principle ? 
He answers: “This law is the law of causation” (sect. 2). 
“On the universality of this truth depends the possibility of 
reducing the inductive process to rules.” “The notion of cause 
is the root of the whole theory of induction.” And most 
emphatically (in chap. xxi. sect. 1) having expounded his 
canons of induction, for discriminating between the sequences 
which authorise, and those which do not authorise, expectation 
of the same phenomena recurring, he says: “The basis of all 
these logical operations is the law of causation. The validity 
of all the inductive methods depends on the assumption that 
every event, or the beginning of every phenomenon, must have 
some cause.” 

But this excellent doctrine he then fatally neutralises by 
the doctrine of the sensationalists concerning the notion of 
causation. This he declares to be of empirical origin (chap. v. 
sect. 2): “The only notion of a cause which the theory of 
induction requires is such a notion as can be gained from 
experience.” He deems that the tie of power, which we think 
the reason, but not the senses, sees between cause and effect, is 
“such as cannot, or at least does not, exist between any 
physical fact, and that other physical fact on which it is 
invariably consequent, and which is popularly termed its cause.” 
He distinguishes, with Reid and Stewart, between the physical 
and the efficient cause, and declares that induction concerns 
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itself only about the physical cause. With him, causation 
is “invariable, unconditional antecedence ;” nothing more. 

Again (chap. v. sect. 3), after referring to the truth that a 
sequent effect is not usually found to be the regular result of 
a sole antecedent, but of a cluster of several antecedent 
phenomena and states, he claims that all these regular ante- 
cedents are equally cause, and that the mind has no ground 
for assigning efficiency to one more than another. He seeks to 
abolish the distinction between the efficient causes and the 
conditions of an effect. If one eats of poisonous food and 
dies, we have no reason to call the poison the cause of the 
death, rather than the idiosyncrasy of the man’s constitution, 
the accidental state of his health at the time, and the state of 
the atmosphere, for all had some concurrent influence to 
occasion the result. “The real cause is the whole of these 
antecedents ; and we have, philosophically speaking, no right 
to give the name of cause to one of them, exclusively of the 
others.” 

These dicta, as we shall show, are subversive of the author’s 
own better doctrine, cited in the previous paragraph. For it 
is easy to see that, if they were true, they would be fatal to 
that certainty and universality which he has himself correctly 
demanded for the major premiss of all inductions. Waiving, 
for the present, the discussion of the question, whether our 
notion of causation is empirical, we would point out that there 
is, obviously, no invariable, no certain connection between the 
mere condition of an effect and its actual rise. This condition 
must be present, if it is a conditio sine qua non, in order to the 
rise of the effect: but it may be duly present, and yet the 
effect may not come. This simple remark shows that, were 
efficient cause no more invariably connected with effect than is 
a condition, then cause and effect would not have any of that 
uniformity and universal certainty of effect which, Mill admits, 
is essential to ground the inductive argument. But he asserts 
that the condition is part cause, and as much entitled to be 
viewed as real cause as any other part of the antecedents 
supposed to be more efficient. Thus he contradicts himself. 
This suggests the further argument, that our common sense is 
not mistaken in ascribing an efficiency or power to the cause 
such as it does not ascribe to the occasion ; because we know, 
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experimentally, that the true cause has a connection with the 
effect more necessary than the occasion has. Oftentimes con- 
ditions may be changed, and yet the regular effect continue to 
occur; but if the truly causal antecedent be lacking, all the 
appointed conditions remain dumb and barren of effect, though 
duly present. For instance: in order that germination may 
result, there must be moisture, warmth, and vegetable vitality 
in the seed. Can any reasoning man believe that moisture or 
warmth is as essentially efficient of the growth as the vital 
energy is? No. For he sees that all the water in the sea 
and all the caloric in the sunbeams conjoined, would never 
produce growth until the vital germ is added. But as soon as 
this is present, in addition to the other two, the growth 
regularly takes place. They are conditions, this alone efficient 
cause of living, vegetable growth. Mill has evidently been 
unconsciously deceived by the fact that there are effects in 
which more than one vera causa concur as efficients, in addition 
to certain conditions. Thus, in the case of a moving body, 
driven by two forces in different lines, each force is true cause 
of the resulting diagonal motion, in addition to the other con- 
ditions of mobility. 

But to us this appears to be the crowning proof of error in 
this doctrine of Mill, that often we find conditions of effects 
which are merely negative. Yet they may be conditions sine 
qua non, The burglar was enabled to effectuate his felonious 
purpose of burning the dwelling by reason of the absence of 
the fire-engine. How could an engine, which was absent, exert 
efficiency in the destruction of the house? The very amount 
of this condition was, that this engine exerted absolutely no 
efficiency, did nothing in the case. 

The error of Mill’s doctrine appears also when it is carried 
into psychology. Our author is, in a sense, a Necessitarian, or, 
at least, a Determinist, in his theory of volition. Now, when 
a given volition rose, the whole set of conditions attending its 
rise included a certain subjective motive, which was a complex 
of a certain judgment and appetency ; and a certain objective 
inducement, not to say other circumstances, conditioning the 
feasibility of the volition. According to Mill, this whole 
cluster of conditions, taken together, should be regarded as the 
cause of that volition ; and one element has as much right to be 
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regarded as efficient thereof as another. Then, the objective 
inducement and the subjective motive were as really efficient, 
the one as the other? Where, then, was the agent’s rationality 
and free agency? In the objective presentation of the induce- 
ment, the man’s spontaneity had no concern, in any shape. To 
him, that presentation was as absolutely necessitated as the 
fall of a mass unsupported. Hence, if that objective induce- 
ment was as truly cause of his volition as his inward appetency 
was, his free-agency was a delusion, and his act of soul was 
absolutely necessitated. But of his exercise of these attributes 
in that volition, his consciousness assured him. We thus 
vindicate that philosophy of common sense which distinguishes 
the real efficient from the mere conditions of an effect. It is 
the presence of the former which determines and produces the 
effect ; the others are merely conditions recipient of that effect. 
This review of the history of the inductive logic the reader 
will find to be not a useless expenditure of his time. It has 
not only traced the growth of the doctrine in its progress 
towards correctness ; but it has familiarised his mind to the 
terms and ideas with which he has to deal in the further study. 
It has given us opportunity to criticise and establish the 
proper views on some points, like the one last discussed, which 
will be found vital to the development. And above all, it has 
disclosed to us the true problem which yet remains to be solved, 
to complete that development. The most important points of 
this review to be resumed are these, that “induction ” has been 
used to describe three distinct processes of the mind—of which 
the first is the colligating of many resembling percepts into 
one general concept of the mind ; the second is the inference 
to the truth of the predication concerning the whole from its 
ascertained truth concerning each and all of the individuals of 
that whole ; and the third is, the inference from some observed 
instances to all the other unobserved instances of the class. 
That the first of these processes the writers we have con- 
sulted declare to be no logical process at all, but only a 
preliminary thereto ; that the second was found by us perfectly 
valid, but also perfectly useless, except as a compendious form 
for recording knowledge already ascertained ; that the third 
is the useful process of the inductive inquiry, and the only one 
which really extends our knowledge or our power over the 
VOL. XXXII.—NO. CXXV. 2N 
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previously unknown. But the vital problem about this process 
is, how the ascertainment of only some of the resembling 
instances entitles us to infer a universal rule, which shall be 
held true of cases absent in space, or future in time, from the 
sphere of the actual observation? That the answer given is, 
our expectation of the “ uniformity of nature ” is what entitles 
us ; and that the best of our teachers,as Newton, Fleming, and 
Mill, ground that expectation in the law of causation. 

But that we may comprehend the difficulty and gravity of 
the main problem, we must inquire whether this expectation of 
the uniformity of nature is valid, and whence it is derived. 
Does nature, in fact, present an aspect of uniformity? Far 
from it. A very great part of her phenomena are unexpected 
and unintelligible to men. The unlikely and the unexpected 
is often that which occurs. Whole departments of nature 
refuse to disclose any orderly law to man’s investigations, 
as the department of meteorology refused to our fathers ; 
so that the results which arise are well described to our 
apprehension by the phrase “as fickle as the winds.” That 
the aspect of nature is to the popular and unscientific observer 
almost boundlessly variable and seemingly capricious, is 
shown by the sacrifices of the Romans to the goddess 
Fortuna, whom they supposed to rule a large part of the 
affairs of men, and whose throne they painted as a globe re- 
volving with a perpetual but irregular lubricity. What else do 
we mean by our emphatic confessions of our blindness to the 
future, than that the evolutions of nature are endlessly variable 
to our apprehension; and for that reason, baffle our foresight ? 
See Mill, chap. 21: “It is not true, as a matter of fact, that 
mankind have always believed that all the successions of 
events were uniform and according to fixed laws. The Greek 
philosophers, not even excepting Aristotle, recognised Chance 
and Spontaneity as among the agents in nature,” etc. etc. So 
Baden Powell, Essay on the Inductive Phil., pp. 98-100. No 
writer has made more impressive statements of this uncertainty 
of the aspects of nature than that idolater of the inductive 
sciences, Auguste Comte. His Philosophie Positive says of 
her energies :— 


“Their multiplicity renders the effects as irregularly variable as if every 
cause had failed to be subjected to any precise condition. It is only where 
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natural causes work in their greatest simplicity and smallest number that 
any appearance of invariable order is obvious to the common observer. As 
soon as the number of concurring or competing causes becomes larger, and 
the combinations more intricate, the resultant phenomena begin to wear to 
us the aspect of a disorder which obeys no regular law whatever.” 


Such is Comte’s confession. This suggests the question, 
What, then, authorised the observer to postulate this proposi- 
tion, that “nature is uniform”? Shall it be said that he is 
authorised to do so because his inductions have led him to 
detect latent laws of order amidst nature’s seeming confusions ? 
But the postulate of nature’s uniformity was, as it appears, 
necessary to his first inductions. Whence did he derive it at 
the beginning? Is his induction all reasoning in a circle? 
The same philosopher has also pointed out this general fact, 
that the departments of nature, in which her causes are few 
and simple, and her movements therefore uniform, are the very 
ones which are farthest from man and from his control; while 
in those departments which are nearest to him, which most 
concern him, and which it is most desirable for him to control, 
causations are most innumerable and complicated, and all 
principle of uniform order most latent. The heavenly bodies 
move in orbits, under the operation of two forces only; and 
hence their movements are manifestly regular, intelligible, and 
capable of exact prediction. Astronomy is the most exact of 
the physical sciences. But these stars are the farthest bodies 
from us, and the ones over which we can have absolutely no 
control. As we approach nearer to our human interests and 
persons, natural causations become more numerous and intri- 
cate. The chemistry which governs in the composition of our 
food and medicines, presents us with physical energies much 
more numerous and subtile than the two forces, centrifugal 
and centripetal; and in that science results are far less regular 
and capable of prediction by us, just as they are nearer and 
more important to us. But when we come still nearer, to the 
vital energies which govern our health, disease, pain, or ease 
and death, there the appearance of uniformity is least, and the 
fortuity seemingly greatest. No man knoweth “what a day 
may bring forth.” How, then, are we warranted to set out 
with this assumption of the “uniformity of nature”? How is 
it that we claim to account for her actual complications and 
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apparent fortuities, thus embarrassing us at every turn, by our 
hypothesis of the inter-actings of latent laws; when the very 
question is, whether these irregularities do not refute the very 
idea of permanent law in her realm ? 

If it be urged that there are regularities amidst the seeming 
fortuities of nature, and that induction may proceed from these 
regularly recurrent instances, we shall be met with another 
difficulty. It is demonstrable that no amount of mere regu- 
larity in a recurring sequence can amount to demonstration 
that the same sequence will recur in the future. The custom- 
ary apprehension of the inductive argument seems to be thus: 
that if a given phenomenon be actually observed to go immedi- 
ately before another a sufficient number of times, this justifies 
the postulating of a regular law. And such, in fact, is the 
amount of most of the so-called scientific observation and 
argument. If one asks, How many observations of the same 
recurring sequence are sufficient to reveal, and thus to prove, a 
law? no consistent answer is given to us. And let it be sup- 
posed that any answer whatsoever were given us—as that fifty 
or five hundred entirely agreeing instances would be sufficient 
to establish a law—then we must ask, What is there different 
in the last crowning instance, say the five-hundredth, which 
makes it conclusive of a law, when the four hundred and 
ninety-nine were not? The argument was begun on the 
assumption that they were to be all agreeing instances ; for 
the disagreeing instances would rather cross and contradict the 
induction than strengthen it. And yet this five-hundredth 
must have something in it different from the four hundred and 
ninety-ninth, for that is conclusive where this was not. To 
this difficulty also we get no consistent answer. 

In truth, the inquiry has proceeded far enough among the 
inductive logicians, to prove thus much, absolutely, that this 
species of induction, which does no more than count up agree- 
ing instances of sequence, can never be a demonstration. 
Bacon calls it the “ Inductio per enumerationem simplicem.” 
His verdict against its validity may be found in the Nov. 
Organum, L. 1, Apothegm 105: “Some other form of induction 
than has been hitherto in use must be excogitated in establishing 
an axiom” (general principle). “And this is necessary, not 
only for discovering and proving what they call first truths, 
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- but also the lesser and the mediate axioms; in fine, all axioms. 
For an induction which proceedeth by simple enumeration is 
a puerile affair, and gives a precarious conclusion, and is liable 
to peril from a contradictory instance; and oftentimes it 
pronounces from fewer instances than is meet, and only from 
such as lie readiest at hand.” So Mill (Book um. chap. iii. 
sect. 2): “To an inhabitant of Central Africa, fifty years ago, 
no fact probably appeared to rest on more uniform experience 
than this, that all human beings are black. To Europeans, 
not many years ago, the proposition, All swans are white, 
appeared an equally unequivocal instance of uniformity in the 
course of nature. Further experience has proved to both that 
they were mistaken.” (See also chap. xxi. vol. ii. p. 101.) 
So speak all the thoughtful writers. The invalidity of such 
induction is also proved by familiar examples. Experience 
observes the invariable death of our fellow-men. We confi- 
dently expect all living men, including ourselves, will die. 
Experience has, with equal certainty, shown us night always 
preceding day within the limits of twenty-four hours; for we 
live between the arctic circles. But no man dreams that night 
or darkness causes the day; and if he concluded that the 
sequence must hold as he has seen it, he would be refuted by 
the first winter within the arctic circle. Every man who rises 
early enough hears the cock crow invariably before the dawn ; 
no man infers that the cock’s crowing causes dawn, or must 
necessarily precede it. Babbage’s calculating-machine pre- 
sented a curious refutation of this species of induction. Its 
machinery could be so adjusted by the maker as to present to 
the eye a certain series of numbers, increasing by a given law, 
and this was continued through instances so numerous as to 
weary the spectator. Did he now conclude that these numerous 
agreeing instances revealed to him the necessary law of the 
machine? He was speedily refuted by seeing it change the 
law of the series by its own automatic action. 

But does not such an enumeration of agreeing instances 
teach anything? We reply that it does raise a probability of 
a law which may be found to regulate the future rise of similar 
instances. The more numerous the agreeing inStances summed 
up, the more this probability will usually grow ; and when, by 


our own observation and the testimony of our fellow-men, the 
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agreeing instances become exceedingly numerous, and none of 
a contradictory character appear, the probability may mount 
towards a virtual certainty. The ground of this will appear 
when we have advanced further into the discussion. It must 
also be conceded that inferences which have only probability, 
may be of much practical value in common life, and serve a 
certain purpose even in the proceedings of science. Bishop 
Butler has taught us that, to a great extent, probability is the 
guide of life. Junctures often arise when it is not only man’s 
wisdom, but his clear duty, to act upon only probable anticipa- 
tions of results. In science, also, these imperfect inductions 
have their use, which is this, to guide to some probable but 
only provisional hypothesis, which is taken only as a guide to 
experiments that are made for the conclusive investigation of 
nature. What we observe, then, of this induction by mere 
enumeration of agreeing instances is, that it is not useless ; but 
it can never give demonstrated truths. But science requires, 
in its final results, complete demonstration. 

Not a few logicians, among whom Hamilton is to be 
numbered, in view of this imperfection in the mere induction 
from the many to all, have roundly declared that induction can 
never give more than probable evidence of its laws.—(Lagic, 
Lecture 32, end.) He asserts that it is impossible for it to 
teach, like the deductive syllogism, any necessary laws of 
thought or of nature! Must we concede this? Is the pro- 
blem, the gravity of which was indicated, indeed hopeless ? 
Must we admit that all the sciences of induction, and all the 
practical rules of life, which are virtually also inductive, are 
for ever uncertain, presenting us only probabilities, and remain- 
ing but plausible hypotheses which await the probable or 
possible refutation from wider investigations? This we cannot 
believe. We claim a demonstrative force for this species of 
evidence, when it is properly constructed. We must substan- 
tiate such a view, or else candidly surrender the proud claim 
and name of science for our opinions upon all the natural 
phenomena. Real demonstration cannot be grounded in 
uncertainties, however much they be multiplied. They can 
only be grounded, as Mill has most truly declared—however 
inconsistently for his own logic—in necessary truths. More- 
over, the common sense of mankind rejects the conclusion that 
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all its inductions are only probable. Some of them we know 
to be certain, and experience never fails to confirm their 
certainty. The question, then, recurs, which is the great pro- 
blem of this species of logic, How does the inference seemingly 
made from the some or the many to the all, become valid for 
the all ? R. L. DABNEY, 





ArT. VI.—St. Thomas Aquinas; or, Scholastic Philosophy in 
Modern Theology.’ 


A SPECIAL prominence is given at this time to the philo- 

sophy of St. Thomas Aquinas by two recent encyclicals 
of the Pope, who calls the priests of the Roman Catholic Church 
to its study, and recommends its use in the interpretation and 
defence of the Roman faith. The Pope at the same time 
exalts Aquinas as the patron of all Catholic academies, 
lyceums, and schools, and officially stamps his philosophy as 
the philosophy of Catholicism. 

The study of any writer, no matter how worthless his 
thoughts, by so many men, no matter how valueless their 
investigations, makes him an object of great importance to the 
public. Especially is this so when the persons thus required 
to study him have large interests to control and the education 
of many youth to direct. 

In the thirteenth century, with the dawning of that light 
which was to slowly brighten into the Reformation, a move- 
ment was made by three great minds to reconcile science and 
religion: Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Sco- 
tus ; so that Thomas Aquinas stands historically in the centre 
of a grand trio, who, more than anybody since St. Augustine 
and before Calvin, moulded theology. This reconciliation was 
harder then than in our day, because religion at that time 
included all the medizval theology, with its accretion of fabu- 
lous legends, which have been largely eliminated by the 
Reformation. It was also easier than in our day, inasmuch 
as science then included little more than the works of Aristotle 


1 From the New Englander. 
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and his commentators, and so offered less with which religion 
had to be reconciled. 

Albertus Magnus commenced this work of reconciliation by 
systematising the whole works of Aristotle, according to the 
Arabian commentators, with a view to accommodate them to 
the essential dogmas of religion. Thomas Aquinas, coming 
after him, systematised the whole of Christian theology with a 
view to accommodate it to Aristotle. Dun Scotus, coming 
next, made the application, and, in the spirit of Kant, criticised 
both, in the course of which he gave up all Christian doctrine 
as incapable of rational proof, and demanded that it be received 
on authority, which authority should also compel obedience ; 
at which point the attempted reconciliation practically ended, 
to be succeeded by the subjection of science until the Renais- 
sance of the sixteenth century. 

The age of Aquinas was the culminating of a long period of 
reconciliation. From Aristotle to Bacon there was a compara- 
tive blank in philosophy. The thinkers, few and feeble, did little 
else than try to harmonise the systems of a livelier age—the 
Greco-Romanage. Christianity, which had in this time sprung 
up and swept over the Western world, was the chief interest. 
It was accepted by all, and so had to be reconciled with what- 
ever was held by any. Though unlike any of the previous 
systems, it yet had to be shown in unity with all of them. It 
thus had to be reconciled with Judaism, with Paganism, and 
with “Philosophy.” In reconciling it with Judaism it was 
attempted to harmonise the Old and New Testaments, and to 
explain the rejection of the ceremonies and sacrifices, as well 
as of the laws of Moses, by the theory of their fulfilment in 
Christianity, or of the merging and superseding of the provi- 
sional in the permanent. In reconciling it with Paganism 
there was a compromise, or combination, known as Catholicism, 
in which the idolatry, or image-worship, of the Pagans, together 
with their divinities and ceremonies, were preserved under 
other names and associations. In reconciling Christianity 
with philosophy there was a combination, first with Platonism, 
or rather Neo-Platonism, in a mystic theosophy concerning the 
Logos, the Trinity, and the soul in relation with the divine 
mind, and afterward, on the superseding of Platonism by 
Aristotelianism, with the latter in a logical system of nature 
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and its supernatural relations ; at which point the great trio of 
which I have spoken appeared on the scene. 

With the fall of Platonism, which dominated the earlier part 
of the Christian era, theology became largely eliminated from 
science. Reconciliation, consisting thenceforth in harmonising 
theology with Aristotle’s philosophy, which had almost nothing 
to do with theology (being mostly physics, logic, rhetoric, 
music, and the like),.was mainly found in the separation of 
philosophy and religion. By allowing each a particular sphere, 
on which the other was not allowed to encroach, a reconcilia- 
tion became more easy, or, at least, conflicts less necessary. 

About the same time there was also a marked tendency to 
distinguish between the known and the unknown, and to sepa- 
rate the latter from science to be received on authority. This 
again made reconciliation more easy. By excluding so many 
topics from scientific discussion, and ceasing in a measure to 
determine the indeterminable, the issues on which conflicts 
could arise became materially reduced. It is difficult enough 
to reconcile the known ; but when the unknown and unknow- 
able had also to be reconciled with it, it was hopelessly per- 
plexing. Reconciliation from this time forward consisted 
mainly in showing that there is nothing in science contradictory 
to what may possibly. be true outside of our knowledge, namely, 
in those things which are accepted on faith, the substantial 
proposition of which reconciliation is, that we do not know 
that there is anything in what we do know that contradicts 
what we do not know. 

We say, accordingly, that the age of St. Thomas Aquinas 
was an age of culminating reconciliations. Men reconciled 
God with himself in a perfected system of the Trinity ; they 
reconciled God with man in the Atonement; the idea with the 
thing in Realism; philosophy and religion in Scholasticism ; 
and Church and State in the Papacy. 

They wrought out, through great struggles, a unity in things, 
as a result of all this reconciliation ; a unity of nations in the 
Holy Roman Empire, of churches in the Holy Roman Catholic 
Church, of science in the Scholastic Philosophy, and of theology 
in the Summa Theologiw, which was the crowning work of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and the capstone of the whole fabric of 
reconciliation. , 
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It was an age which ended a long period of commentating, 
as preparatory to this—commentating on Scripture, comment- 
ating on Aristotle, commentating on tradition and dogma. It 
was an age of explaining things, or of getting our knowledge 
into unity. Aquinas was the most perfect embodiment of this 
age and spirit, and his work stands out as its monument to 
subsequent times. He was to Catholicism what Justinian was 
to Roman law, Coke or Blackstone to Common law, and Napo- 
leon to French law. He was the intellectual Charlemagne of 
the middle ages, who conquered and organised in one intel- 
lectual empire all the sciences. He was the spiritual Hilde- 
brand, who subordinated in one moral system all our thought ; 
putting therein, heaven over earth, church over state, theology 
over science, duty over interest, and religion over secular life. 

He added little that was new to philosophy, and not much 
to theology. He mainly collected what had been written 
before, and argued for or against well-known propositions. 
Like a judge he summed up, expounded and decided, but did 
not make or suggest much that was original. He was a store- 
house in whose mind was gathered and arranged in system all 
existing knowledge; and he discoursed intelligently about it, 
giving it fixed form and statement. He reconciled, however, a 
past religion to a past science. He did not do much that will 
affect the present age or its problems. 

The philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas is accordingly essen- 
tially worthless to-day. No scientific man gives any serious 
attention to his distinctions, or can arrive at any discoveries or 
formulations of truth through them; while the speculative 
philosopher has passed to other subjects and other methods. 
St. Thomas is hopelessly out of date ; and all the galvanising 
from that powerful central battery, the Vatican, will hardly 
bring him to life in this century. 

Progress in philosophy consists less, perhaps, in solving the 
questions which it discusses than in giving them up. Few 
that it has ever raised have been settled. But it makes notable 
progress in learning that they are trivial, or else do not embrace 
what we want to know, so that we go on to something that is 
more really valuable. We are in advance of the ancients 
chiefly in confining our minds to more substantial and deter- 
minable questions, or to questions affecting more nearly our 
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practical life or experimental knowledge. The issues raised 
or discussed by St. Thomas are now regarded as merely curious, 
or else as altogether indeterminable. 

The scholastic philosophy, which was at once the subject of 
Aquinas’s speculations and the method of his procedure, which 
he gathered up and embodied in himself as its great representa- 
tive—its chief interpreter and perfecter—was a combination of 
Christian theology and Pagan philosophy. For Pagan philo- 
sophy, which was at first regarded as an enemy of Christianity, 
came gradually to be used for the explanation and defence of 
Christianity ; so that Christian doctrine came to be expressed 
and understood in its terms, and it came, in turn, to busy itself 
chiefly with Christian doctrine. For in like manner as Chris- 
tianity, which was at first hostile to the Pagan religion, found 
it advantageous to reconcile itself to it by adopting its cere- 
monies and divinities under new names, so, from having long 
fought against Pagan philosophy, it found it profitable to adopt 
it, or incorporate it, like other interests, into its system. Scho- 
lasticism, the product of this attempt, is accordingly the then 
existing philosophy subsidised to the use of Christian theology, 
of which Thomism is the incarnation ; and as philosophy came 
in the thirteenth century to be little more than Aristotle, Scho- 
lasticism, or Thomism, might be called Aristotle christianised. 
It busied itself chiefly with theological terms and problems, or 
with such subjects as entered as factors into theology ; as sub- 
stance and accidents, ideas and forms, universals and essences, 
body and spirit, simple and compound, material and immaterial, 
time, eternity, infinity, perfection, angels, and grace. Aquinas, 
accordingly, in explaining and perfecting scholasticism, largely 
dealt with these terms, and his writings are made up of their 
explanations and of discussions arising in connection with 
them. 

Before specialising these, let us glance at the life of Aquinas. 
There is nothing very remarkable in this except what is not 
true. Being a saint as well as a philosopher, he had to be 
legended and miracled into the calendar, so that there is the 
usual halo of devout lies about him. These, however, like 
Mark Twain’s stories, are usually big enough not to be con- 
founded with the truth by moderns. They were invented 
mostly in the following century when he was canonised, it 
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being customary to wait a few hundred years after the death 
of a man before declaring him a saint, as it is then much easier 
to prove miracles on him than during his lifetime. 

St. Thomas Aquinas was born of noble parents near Aquino, 
in the territory of Naples, in 1225 or 1227. He was educated 
in the convent of Monte Casino and in the University of Naples, 
where there was quite a contest for his possession by the 
different religious orders on account of his evident genius. He 
was fairly smuggled into the church and Dominican order, 
having been persuaded, without the knowledge of his parents, 
to take the first step. The monks, fearing the influence of his 
mother, who opposed his intentions, sent him secretly to Rome. 
When she tracked him thither, they despatched him, with four 
companions, into France. There he was captured by soldiers 
sent by his brothers, and conducted back to his father’s castle. 
It is related that while in this castle every influence was used 
to dissuade him from his religious purpose. Finally, through 
the aid of the monks, he escaped from the castle, being let 
down out of a window at night and taken to Naples. The 
fight was continued for him between his parents and the 
monks until the Pope interfered and compelled his parents to 
give him up. He was then taken to Cologne and put under 
the instruction of Albertus Magnus, and afterwards went with 
his master to Paris. He subsequently became a teacher of 
philosophy and theology at Cologne, Paris, Rome, and else- 
where. He refused all ecclesiastical honours, and spent his 
whole life in the more congenial work of teaching and writing. 
He died in 1274 on his way to the Council of Lyons, where all 
Christendom was expected to bow to him as the greatest 
theologian of the age, and where he was to attempt the 
greatest of all reconciliations, that between the Greek and the 

Roman Church. 

His youth foreshadowed the man. Being dark, silent, and 
inapproachable as a boy, on account of his being wrapped in 
meditation, he was called “the dumb ox of Sicily,” on hearing 
which his master once said, “When the dumb ox gets to 
bellowing, he will shake the whole world with his noise.” It 
is related that as a boy he was constantly asking his in- 
structors, What is God? and we find that as a man he con- 
sidered it the object of all philosophy to answer that question, 
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the science of God being another name for the Summa 
Theologie, which was to be an encyclopedia of all knowledge. 

According to his monkish biographers, he was so charitable 
that, as a boy, he would steal to give to the poor. His father 
once caught him carrying off provisions stealthily taken from 
the larder; and, when asked what he was carrying in his 
cloak, young Thomas, in his embarrassment, let fall his load, 
but instead of bread and kitchen stuff a shower of roses 
covered the ground beneath his feet. 

This story is credited by his latest biographer, Archbishop 
Vaughan, who also defends the morality of his theft, on the 
ground that what is sin in one man is not sin in another, and 
intimates that the saints often get to be so good that a little 
stealing does not hurt them. 

He was liberal above his contemporaries and Church, being 
generally in advance of his age; although, as he was the 
embodiment of his age, as well as of his Church, and, indeed, of 
all medizvalism, he was not much in advance, being in advance 
only as a leader, and not as a reformer or revolutionist. In 
collecting and systematising the doctrines of the Church, he 
lopped off many which he could not harmonise, and con- 
demned some of the grosser superstitions. He demanded a 
high place for reason, and insisted that there was nothing in 
religion which it contradicted. He encouraged liberal study, 
even on theological questions, and enlarged the bounds within 
which men might exercise their private judgment. He denied 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, and would to-day 
be called a heretic. He hoped that even the lost would be 
restored, and it is said that he once prayed all night for the 
conversion and salvation of the devil. He charitably thought 
that an unbaptized infant might be saved if it died before it 
was born. He tolerated the Jews and those who patronised 
them, on the ground that they were already so badly damned 
that their further sins of living and trading could not damn 
them any more. But he thought that their property might be 
justly confiscated, and given under certain circumstances to the 
Church. 

Some of his opinions were curious enough. He thought 
that the devil produces disease, and has power to transport men 
through the air; that the stars are moved by angels; that hell 
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is in the centre of the earth; that there is more reason for kill- 
ing heretics than for killing criminals; that when in the early 
Church a man was excommunicated, the devil immediately 
began worrying him in the body, etc. 

Among the curious questions which he seriously discussed 
with great learning are the following: Whether an angel can 
pass from point to point without going through the interme- 
diate space ; whether the damned rejoice in the punishment of 
their enemies ; whether a Crusader who is returning from the 
Holy Land dies a better death than one who is going thither ; 
whether an angel can be at the convexity of the heavens ; 
whether a person could be naturally or miraculously both a 
virgin and a father; whether truth be stronger than wine, a 
king, or a woman; and why Christ did not assume the female 
sex. 

His Catholic biographer, Archbishop Vaughan, already 
mentioned, makes him out a spiritualist. He says (p. 935) : 

“ He not only dwelt in the unseen world, but he absolutely conversed 
with its inhabitants ; so that what was hidden from the gaze of ordinary 
mortals became visible to him. . . . For instance, his sister who had died 
appeared to him in a vision ; said she was in purgatory, and implored masses 
for her soul. . . . Shortly after she appeared to him in Rome, and said she 


was in glory. He asked after Landulf (his brother); she said he was in 
penal fire.” 


Again, he tells us that the spirit of Romanus, his old associate 
professor, appeared before him, and discoursed as the alleged 
spirits talk who are called up by modern mediums. 

St. Thomas Aquinas often went off into trances, and might 
himself be appropriately called, in later life, a spiritualistic 
medium. “So habitual,” says this biographer, “had the 
ecstatic life become to him that at last he could scarcely fix 
his mind in contemplation without being carried away in 
rapture, without being lifted off the ground entranced.” 

Sometimes the devil appeared to him, often in horrible 
shapes. Once when he appeared in the shape of a negro 
dressed in black, Aquinas rushed at him with his fist, as Luther 
did under like circumstances with the ink-bottle, typical, per- 
haps, of the two methods of warfare ; for the Protestants have 
ever fought the devil with ink, while the Catholics have 
fought him with force. 
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These vagaries, however, were not characteristic of the man, 
but exceptional, being attributable to his age and affiliations 
rather than to his individuality. His mind was naturally 
rational and discriminating, and his writings are usually fair 
and logical. Taken all together, he was, perhaps, the greatest 
mind of the middle ages, an epitome of six centuries, with 
their intelligence and, in less degree, their superstition. 

He was encyclopedic in the versatility of his genius and the 
universality of his attainments, as well as in the exhaustive 
scope of his projected work. His writings fill ordinarily from 
seventeen to twenty quarto volumes. There are so many 
special treatises that by their very number they almost become 
universal, while his four great works aspire, each in its sphere, 
to be exhaustive. 

His smaller treatises contain profound and subtle discussions 
on modes, fallacies, fate, angels, the eternity of the world, the 
nature of matter, and many other subjects of philosophic and 
theological interest. 

His four great works are his Commentary on Aristotle, 
which might be called, from his standpoint, a Swmma Scientia, 
or Sum of all Science; his Commentary on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombardus (a collection of Patristic views), which is a 
sort of theological Coke on Littleton, in which the notes are 
greater than the text; his Summa contra Gentiles, a rational 
demonstration of theology, intended for the heathen and unbe- 
lievers ; and his Summa Theologie, a systematic presentation of 
all revealed doctrines, or sum-total of theology, as its name 
implies. 

His method is to take a proposition or text or word, and to 
expound its meaning, and discuss every question that rises in 
connection with it, as well as to adduce what the Fathers, 
Aristotle, and Scripture, say on the subject. 

He will, accordingly, often argue by the most bizarre jumb- 
ling of physical, metaphysical, biblical, patristic, and etymo- 
logical reasons ; maintaining a proposition about an ordinary 
question of morals or astronomy, by a derivation of the word, 
by adducing some natural law or experience, by quoting from 
St. Augustine or Aristotle, and by showing that if it were not 
so the angels could not perform their functions. 

He is usually profound, clear, and logically consequent. He 
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states fairly and strongly the opposite views; so much so that 
many Catholics have objected to his influence, as making in- 
fidels by raising objections which he cannot answer. 

His philosophy, I have said, was the scholastic. He adopted 
in general Aristotle’s logical and metaphysical basis of philo- 
sophy ; making metaphysics conversant with being as such 
and its modifications, and adopting the Aristotelian doctrine 
of concepts, judgments, syllogisms, and proofs. He was a 
modified realist, asserting the universal to exist in the mind of 
God as his ideas, in the particular things as their underlying 
forms, and in our mind as abstractions from them; but he 
denied, as against Plato, the existence of separate ideas or 
species. He maintained that there are no innate concepts, but 
that all our knowledge comes ultimately from experience. He 
argued the existence of God from causality and design, the 
immortality of the soul from its immateriality, and its imma- 
teriality from its thinking the universal. He thought that all 
the soul is immaterial, including the senses, appetite, and 
will, and that it is all immortal. The will, he claims, always 
seeks what seems good, as taught by Plato, while its freedom 
consists in necessarily following our desires, without external 
compulsion, as subsequently taught by Jonathan Edwards. 

He claims that God is an immaterial form, as are also angels 
and human souls. He denied against Plato the pre-existence 
of the soul, and against Averrhoes a common soul for all men. 
The world, he maintained, was created from nothing, and at 
that point time began. 

In ethics he adds to the natural virtues of the ancients the 
theological virtues of faith, hope, and love; which latter lead 
to supernatural happiness, as the former to natural happiness, 
while both lead to God, who is the end of life as well as the 
object of study. 

He adhered, in general, to the distinctions and methods of 
the scholastic philosophy, and applied them to the usual 
problems of theology. And when to-day the Pope exalts him 
for study and authority in his Church, it is a movement to re- 
store scholasticism as a basis of scientific speculation, especially 
in connection with religion. 

Touching the adequacy of the Scholastic or Thomist philo- 
sophy and its distinctions for our present needs, it may be 
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sufficient to remark that we have passed beyond the subjects, 
the terms, and the methods of that system, and philosophy is 
now mainly employed in an altogether different field, and in an 
altogether different manner. 

As compared with the more critical systems of Kant, Hegel, 
Comte, or even the modern experimental scientists, which 
analyse the very ground postulates of Scholasticism, and either 
explain them away or show them to be only subjective assump- 
tions, it will stand no chance with modern thinkers. It must 
prevail, if at all, by authority, like the doctrine of Papal In- 
fallibility or the Immaculate Conception. By teaching it to 
youth before they can think, and disqualifying them, by severe 
indoctrination, from thinking afterwards, it can be made their 
system ; but it will not again be seriously considered by the 
independent thinker; and any defence of religion or interpre- 
tation of nature built upon it will be, to modern minds, with- 
out a foundation. 

We are to-day in a period of the examination of the ulti- 
mate elements of our thought and subjects of thought; and as, 
in chemistry, we have given up as elements, earth, air, fire, and 
water, and are considering oxygen, carbon, mercury, and other 
more simple elements, so in philosophy we have given up as 
elements form, substance, accidents, time, space, and quality, 
and are dealing with the genesis, conditions, and components 
of these as thoughts, and with the question of the possibility 
or impossibility of our knowing them as objective realities. 
We have reduced ourselves to ignorance on the very terms in 
which the Scholastics did their thinking, and by sweeping 
away their distinctions we cannot seriously consider their 
questions. 

We do not consider to-day whether the soul is material or 
immaterial, because we do not know the difference between 
matter and immaterial stuff, as we once thought we did. We 
do not consider whether the mind is simple or composed, be- 
cause we do not understand what simple is, or what composed 
is, in that remote and refined sense as applied to something 
beyond our tests. We do not consider whether space is finite 
or infinite, because we do not know, since Kant, whether there 


is any space or not. We do not consider whether time is 
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eternal or not, because we do not know whether there is any 
time. We do not consider the old questions of the forms and 
modifications of substances, because we do not know what 
form, or modification, or substance is. We do not consider 
what is absolutely true, or right, or perfect, because we do not 
know whether there is any absolute, as we once seemed so well 
to know. These questions, with the resolving and sublimating 
of their factors, have passed away from philosophy, except as 
historic curiosities, and their primitive simplicity which once 
divided men in issues interests us no more. 

But it is not the philosophy, nor yet the theology, of Aquinas 
that peculiarly distinguishes him. These both were the cur- 
rent systems of his time. It is his reconciliation of the two 
with the thoughts engendered by their clashing in his gigantic 
mind that constitutes his great work, and makes him a repre- 
sentative man, and it is this that gives significance to the 
Pope’s recent recommendation. For when this sovereign Pon- 
tiff holds up Aquinas for the consideration of the Church, it is 
his method for the reconciliation of science and religion that 
is prescribed. 

Aquinas for this reconciliation distinguished clearly between 
theology and science, which had before been badly jumbled. 
He set off several subjects as distinctively Christian, as the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Resurrection, Original Sin, and 
eternal damnation ; and others as distinctively scientific, as 
forms, substances, causality, and concepts. The first, or pecu- 
liarly Christian doctrines, he taught, cannot be proved by 
reason, and we should not attempt it. They are to be received 
on faith. The most that reason can do is to show that they 
do not contradict science, and, in a few cases, to confirm them 
by analogies or other assistant proofs. 

He next taught that there are two sources of knowledge for 
these two kinds of truth, namely, Revelation and Reason. By 
revelation we get theology ; by reason we get science or philo- 
sophy. By revelation and reason he means, however, some- 
thing more than we usually do by these terms. Both with 
him are traditional. By revelation he means not only the 
Bible, but also the Church Fathers and decrees of Councils. 
By reason he means not only the faculty we call by that name, 
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but the general body of Pagan and Mohammedan philosophy, 
and particularly Aristotle. 

By putting ourselves in connection with these two sources of 
knowledge, revelation, and reason, we get religious knowledge 
on the one hand, and secular knowledge on the other. God 
speaks to us through these as through two channels. Both 
being from the same source, God, there is no conflict between 
them, and so between religion and science, which is the funda- 
mental axiom of Scholasticism. For the reception of these 
two kinds of knowledge he claims we have two distinct facul- 
ties, the supernatural and the natural, or Faith and Reason, 
both being original, and each relying on itself, and not to be 
proved or disproved by the other. 

In answer to the question how we know that what we get 
by faith is true (seeing that it is not proven), he would say 
that we are inwardly moved by God to accept the documents 
of revelation and the teachings of the Church, from which, being 
once accepted, it can easily be demonstrated. 

But how we know that it is God who moves us to this ac- 
ceptance, and not our training or prejudice, he does not explain. 
He alleges the fact and attributes it to his grace. The will, he 
says, makes us believe it, which, in the realm of faith, is 
supreme. The intellect assents to the articles of faith in 
obedience to the command of the will, and not because forced 
to do so by proofs, which is the reason of the merit of faith, it 
being voluntary. 

There are, however, he claims, certain inducements or aids 
to faith (prwambula or prima credibilia), which are the sub- 
ject of demonstration, as the existence of God, miracles, and 
the benefits of Christianity. These make faith easier, and, 
while they do not prove it, make it less irrational. 

These are the main ideas in the reconciliation of Religion 
and Science by St. Thomas Aquinas. Now involved in these, 
as their principal substance, when reduced to plain language, 
are the following principles :— 

First, we must take some things for granted without proof ; 
secondly, we must not consider some things when there is 
danger that we will doubt them ; and, thirdly, if we find any 
of certain things untrue we must not admit the fact. 
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Here we have the three greatest of all intellectual vices, 
prejudice, slavery, and dishonesty, on which, more than on 
anything else, rests the responsibility for our culpable darkness. 

We are to come with predilection to our investigation of 
religion ; we are not to investigate at all where we are likely 
to learn anything different ; and we are not to admit our con- 
clusion if found to be unfavourable. Taking for granted what 
we want to know, we are not to consider what discredits it or 
admit anything found to be contrary to it. Starting out to 
find the truth, we are to take up something without looking at 
it, then not to examine it, and, if we ever learn our error after- 
wards, not to acknowledge it. We are to open the mind un- 
duly, shut it unduly, and if anything not wanted gets in, to 
expel it unduly. Starting out to see, We are to look with our 
eyes shut, then not to open them, and if by chance we see any- 
thing, not to acknowledge it. 

Religion is thus, according to Aquinas’s system, never actu- 
ally examined, is never allowed on principle to be examined, 
and its acceptance is never to be affected by examination if had. 

Let us examine these points in detail. We say the first 
principle of Aquinas is to admit some things without evidence. 
He accepts the dictum of St. Anselm, Credo ut intelligam, I 
believe that I may know. That is, we are to accept some 
things that we do not know to be true, and then to deduce the 
rest of our knowledge from them, or base our intelligence on 
our ignorance. 

The following are the matters that he specially asks us to 
thus accept without evidence : first, the principle of revelation, 
or the fact that God does communicate to us some things ; 
secondly, the particular documents, or the fact that the Scrip- 
tures, decrees of Councils, and teachings of the Church are 
such a revelation; thirdly, the fact that we have a special 
faculty of faith to receive these Divine communications ; and 
fourthly, the fact that our inward movings or inclinations to 
accept religion are influences from God. 

For of none of these does he offer any proof, except to sup- 
port them upon one another. He admits that all specially 
theological doctrines are incapable of demonstration, or of 
being proved in any way by reason. We must, he says, simply 
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admit them. His method of defending religion is to believe it, 
and then show that we do not know it to be otherwise. After 
believing it we may, indeed, get some confirmatory proof of its 
truth, but only by using our faith to support it. The process 
is as follows: Believe that the moon is made of green cheese, 
and then show that all science cannot prove absolutely that it 
is not. 

Duns Scotus following this principle of Aquinas, and reduc- 
ing it to its absurdum, claims that we can know nothing in 
religion, not even the existence of God, but that we must take 
it all on faith. And Scotus is logical. If you can believe a 
little without evidence, you can believe more, or all; you do 
not contravene any additional principle in so doing. And 
Scotus, accordingly, rather than Aquinas, is followed in the 
Roman Church, particularly by the Jesuits, who have so much 
to defend which nobody pretends to prove. He would say, 
practically, Follow authority without proving it: Admit what 
it teaches without first learning whether it knows: Open your 
ears more than your eyes. Accept religion without inquiry, 
and ask no questions till you are incapable of doubting. 

Aquinas was good in defending theology from science, but 
not in giving theology a basis. His argument would be good, 
if a good case were first made out for theology. But he allows 
for no such case in his system. Theology must be taken for 
granted to give it a basis at all. Religious argument, accord- 
ing to him, can only confirm one who, by already believing, 
needs no confirmation. 

The next principle involved in Aquinas’s system of religious 
defence is that on some subjects we must not think. They are 
not subjects for reason, but for faith. They must not be in- 
vestigated critically or scientifically, but admitted devoutly. 

Among the matters not to be investigated, according to 
Aquinas, are creation, the sacraments, purgatory, and eternal 
life, in fact all the peculiar Christian doctrines ; to which, for 
the masses, is added also the Bible, and, for certain classes, 
almost everything. Not only must you commence by taking 
these for granted, but you must not turn the light of reason 
upon them at all. This, he says, would be invading the 
province of faith. The philosophical faculties of Catholic 
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Universities have been prohibited from touching these ques- 
tions. Geology, Astronomy, Biology must not make any in- 
ferences bearing on religion. Theology alone has this right ; 
and, as theology admits them to commence with, there is 
virtually no investigation at all. 

St. Thomas, in order to get this immunity for religion, divides 
off our ways of investigation, and lets only some of them under- 
take theological questions, This secures religion from the 
criticism of the rest. He divides off the sciences in like 
manner, and lets only some of them undertake theological 
questions. This secures religion against the rest. And in 
general it secures religion against all science by excluding 
those sciences which alone can critically deal with it. And in 
all investigation of religion it excludes criticism, and then 
allows consideration to proceed. 

This is perhaps the worst feature of his system, which lays 
a ban, not only on individual thinking, but on the sciences, not 
only on the masses but on the thinkers, circumscribing alike 
the departments of investigation and the liberty of the in- 
vestigator. 

The other evil in the system of Aquinas is that it would 
prohibit conclusions of a certain kind however well estab- 
lished. Taking some things for granted, men are told that they 
must never admit anything contrary to them. As if it were 
not enough to make men shut their eyes much of the time, 
they must not see when they are open. The doctrines of the 
Church, no matter what the evidence against them, must not 
be admitted false. We must stop thinking first, and close up 
the mind. Those things which have been admitted without 
evidence must not be discredited by evidence. 

Come to your work, St. Thomas would say, with the pre- 
supposition that there is nothing contradictory between science 
and religion. If then you find something that is contradictory, 
you must conclude, either that it is not science, or that it is 
not religion, or that it is not a contradiction. And you prove 
it in this way: It is not science, because it contradicts re- 
ligion ; it is not religion, because it contradicts science; it is 
not a contradiction, because both are true. 

These are the dangerous vices of Aquinas’s system, whose 
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resurrection and re-enthronement in religion at this time are to 
be specially deprecated in the interest of progress. 

St. Thomas legitimatised prejudice, and gave a code for its 
defence. He organised ignorance into system, and made it a 
satisfying substitute for knowledge. He created the world of 
theology from nothing, and provided, by excluding the light, 
against its return to that element. He negotiated for a stand- 
still of thought on the height of the culminated scholastic 
philosophy, and effected, by separation, a truce between Science 
and Religion. By withdrawing from contemplation the diffi- 
culties of faith he provided for theology a retreat where it 
might be secure from the world of thought. He cloistered 
religion, that, like the saints, it might flourish alone. 

In conclusion I may enumerate as among the advantages of 
Aquinas’s system, or at least as steps in the direction of pro- 
gress, the following: 1. The separation of the known and 
unknown, which, implying as it did a recognition of human 
ignorance, was, in those times of credulity, almost as valuable 
as their knowledge ; 2. The separation of religion and science, 
with the conceding of a wider liberty to the latter; 3. The 
separation of the knowable and unknowable, which anticipated 
Kant’s critique, and laid a basis (however invalid) for modern 
Agnosticism; 4. The separation of the religious from the 
secular in government, which, though but a distinction in 
thought with Aquinas, led the way for its application soon 
after by William of Occam to a divorce between the papacy 
and the empire; 5. The rejection of separately existing ideas, 
which prepared the way for Nominalism in the next century ; 
and 6. The encouragement given to induction by rejecting 
innate ideas, and deriving all our knowledge from experience. 

AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
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OTWITHSTANDING the disfavour with which religion 
and religious questions are regarded by some, it must, 
we imagine, still be allowed that such questions are interesting 
and fruitful to the majority of educated readers, as well as to 
the greater majority of the unlearned and unlettered profanum 
vulgus. In proof of this contention we have only to point to 
the mass of recent literature. One cannot avoid being struck 
by the variety and extent of quite recent religious and 
theological literature, unless indeed one wilfully closes 
one’s eyes, and perversely denies a fact. Whether we seek 
devotional, polemical, historical, exegetical, or expository works, 
we have no need to go far in our search ; they lie beside us. 
And if any one might object that it is true there are many 
ancient and ponderous tomes indeed, we hasten to explain that 
the musty volumes of our great-grandfathers are, while not by 
us undervalued or disesteemed, for the present overlooked, and 
we refer simply to the fresh productions of the brain and 
the printing-press. Surely the demand somewhat regulates 
and commands the supply. Though in some instances, and 
we can name a few, an author or a publisher may take a 
mistaken step in furnishing bookshelves with lumber, why 
should we refuse to acknowledge the common principle—the 
exception proves thervle? A really good book may often bea 
desideratum, and an epoch-making volume is of course and in 
terms not a thing of every day. But every day is adding to 
the toils—whether to the sorrows or the joys of a reviewer, is 
another question. To some, at any rate, much study does not 
seem to be a weariness to the flesh ; they seem to take, if not 
to deep and thoughtful study, at least to writing, and, not 
content with the limited play of their own fancy and feeling of 
satisfaction with work done easily or painfully, must needs 
endeavour to gather a crowd of admirers from among the public 
to swell with their praises the feeling of admiration and 
heighten the joys of imagination. 
Of course there are many others who write and think deeply, 
and think deeply before, not after, they write and publish ; 
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who look at their own productions with a calm and critical eye, 
and send them forth to find their way to the hearts and minds 
of men with some fear—the fear of modesty, yet with the 
confidence which springs from honest and faithful work. We 
find many such specimens of true research and thought among 
the large number of volumes lying upon our table, and waiting, 
we might almost say, as we recollect the list given in last 
number of this Review, demanding, attention. 

Delaying only to say that Scottish authors and publishers are 
well represented, and hold their own alongside their English 
rivals, whether we regard the subjects, the number, or the form 
of the volumes, we hasten to introduce to our readers a goodly 
selection. 


The editors of the Pulpit Commentary are working with a 
will. We have before us Jeremiah, vol.i.(1). We have 
already in previous numbers of this Review favourably noticed 
the good work alike of the editors and their contributors, and 
we might do no more here than just intimate a new volume. 
However, we may add that the name of the Rev. J. K. Cheyne, 


M.A., as the expositor, guarantees faithful work, which does not 
disappoint, and which is perhaps the most satisfactory part of 
the contents of the book. The Homiletics will be useful, by 
way of suggestiveness, to many, while the Homilies, by various 
authors, may rather tempt the indolent preacher or student to 
appropriate more than he can vivify with his own vitality in 
the pulpit. Truly, now-a-days, with so many helps and such 
a fulness of material, a man may merely vegetate, and even 
luxuriate, in the midst of this rich and abundant provision. 
We do not envy him, nor would we expect that any preacher 
would fail for himself to bring forth from the exercise of his 
mind upon the truth of God the beaten oil of the Sanctuary, 
which alone gives and supports the light of life in the soul of 
man. The Introduction is excellent, especially that part of it, 
which is the greater, which refers to “the life, times, and 
characteristics of Jeremiah.” To all who wish to preach to the 
times, in these times of worldliness and prevailing idolatries of 
various forms, we commend the study of the Book of the 


(1) The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by Rev. Canon Spence and Rev. 
Joseph 8, Exell. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., 1883. 
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Prophet Jeremiah, and a good help in that study will be found 
in this volume. 


The Expositor also holds bravely on its way. Vol. v., second 
series, is rich and varied in its contents. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of this volume (2) is the extensive contribution 
by the editor on Balaam : an Exposition and a Study. The 
staff of contributors is catholic in its composition so far as the 
Protestant Churches are concerned, and doubtless this fact will 
tend to the interest with which such an excellent and fresh 
list of papers will be, as it deserves to be, received. 


The Book of Psalms has a just fascination to devout minds. 
Even the greatest statesmen and lawyers have exercised their 
intellectual powers upon attempts to supersede our present 
poetical versions, or at least to improve upon them. A very 
worthy attempt is made by Dr. W. Digby Seymour in a graceful 
and flowing version (3). |The learned author professes a fair 
knowledge of Hebrew, and believes himself capable of render- 
ing the sense of the original, and inasmuch as all others have 
failed, with two exceptions, to come up to the high standard of 
poetry in their efforts at translation, he quite heroically under- 
takes the difficult task. We give him all credit for his very 
fair work, and we value highly the fine devotional spirit which 
impelled and characterised the effort, but we can hardly go so 
far as to say that we have even yet seen a perfect Psalter. 
But we must admit that all in all this beautiful volume takes 
a very high place—far above the average—among the crowd 
of competitors. 


Under an assumed name another contribution is made to 
the attempts referred to above of what we may call restoring 
the Psalms, or rather the Psalter, to the original form and use 
(4). The ostensible reason given in the preface for the issue 

(2) The Expositor, Edited by the Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D. Second 
Series, vol. v. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1883. 

(3) The Hebrew Psalter, or Book of Praises, p*bnn “5D, commonly called 


the Psalms of David, a new metrical translation. By William Digby Sey- 
mour, Q.C., LL.D., Recorder of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 1882. 

(4) The Book of Psalms in English Blank Verse, using the Verbal and 
Lineal Arrangements of the Original. By Ben-Tehillim. Edinburgh: Andrew 
Elliot, 1883. 
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of this version is to provide material really suitable for chant- 
ing. The author makes a bold venture. Although he has set 
before him the original Hebrew form as his standard, and the 
literal meaning of the Hebrew as his object, he confesses that 
while he has followed the former, he has been compelled to 
make many alterations in the translation. Of course in such 
a case a great deal depends upon the competency of the trans- 
lator, and it is unfortunate that he has left the book to speak 
for itself without the authority of his name. In many in- 
stances, though verbally differing, we find here an agreement 
in sense with the rendering of Perowne, notably in the 16th 
and 34th Psalms, but we cannot see that there is an improve- 
ment upon our own English version. If, as our translator 
thinks, the chanting of the Psalms is to become common in 
Scotland, and if, as he says, it is ridiculous to chant prose, and 
the difficulties of rhyme are insurmountable to a faithful trans- 
lation, we imagine he is within his judgment in giving us a 
version in blank verse, to which form there are fewest objec- 
tions, but we fear he will fail to engage many to the belief 
that he has discovered a satisfactory mode of using the 
Psalter. In many instances, while he is faithful to blank 
verse, he is not equally careful of grammatical structure, and 
leads us to wonder how we could chant Ps. xiii. 1: 


“Till when, Jehovah, wilt forget me quite?” 
or Ps. xxii. 1: 


“My God, my God, O why forsak’st thou me? 
Far from my saving help, 
The matters of my roar ;” 
or Ps. Ixii. 9: 
“ Ah! vanity are sons of man low-born, 

Mere lie are sons high-born : 

They in the balances to go aloft, 

They shall at once be less than vanity ;” 


or lastly, Ps. xcii. 10: 


“ But thou It raise high my horn like the bison’s ; 
I am instinct with verdurous oil.” 
This last line beats all. Its equivalent in our homely Author- 
ised Version is: 
“‘T shall be anointed with fresh oil.” 
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The Old Testament Scriptures are always interesting to the 
student of human history, and we are always pleased to notice 
any endeavours to interest the young therein. Mr. Cross in 
his Hints (5) has done good service in this respect. He has 
done work similar to that of the Misses Rothschild in their 
History and Literature of the Israelites. But while they have 
been content to give merely a summary, truly interesting, of the 
contents of the books of the Old Testament, Mr. Cross has given 
an analytical synopsis of the more difficult books, and has entered 
somewhat minutely into some of the critical questions concern- 
ing the dates and composition. We do not accept his view 
of the history of the Exodus, nor can we receive his theories 
as to the composition of Genesis. We find ourselves at issue 
with Mr. Cross at many points, but none the less do we 
acknowledge the interesting character of the volume and its 


helpfulness in many directions in the region of Biblical 
Science. 


It may be well to place alongside the foregoing another 
volume (6) which meets many of the Rationalistic arguments of 
the day in a simple fashion. Mr. Redford, in his Prophecy, 
exposes the false*critical test which many critics employ in 
dealing with the subject of Prophecy, and expounds its true 
nature and spirit. He contends that the predictions of the 
prophets were simply messages from Jehovah, and therefore 
simply a part of the prophetic teaching and mission. He has 
grasped the only satisfactory explanation of the whole history 
of the Bible in his adoption of the proposition, “The Messiah 
is the soul of Prophecy.” While not presuming, as so many of 
the so-called higher critics do, to say what God wholly intended 
by the announcements of prophecy, he is careful to deny that 
it is fair to first postulate what all true prophecy should do, 
and then, because the prophecies of the Bible do not square 
with their human estimate and standard, to affirm that these 
are not bona fide prophecies at all. “That the human is the 
measure of the Divine” is the inverted principle which domi- 
nates the reasoning and decides the inference of many rational- 


(5) Introductory Hints to English Readers of the Old Testament. By the 
Rev. John A. Cross, M.A. London: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1882. 

(6) Prophecy: its Nature and Evidence. By the Rev. R. A. Redford, 
M.A., LL.B. London: The Religious Tract Society. 
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istic and irreverential essayists in their studies of prophecy. 
This book exposes the folly of such a line of study, and, unlike 
the critics on the other side, while it destroys the airy fabric, 
constructs a more substantial and satisfactory resting-place for 
faith and hope. 


Now that the Revised New Testament is “an accomplished 
fact,” naturally we look and long for the promised Revised Old 
Testament. Several attempts are made to anticipate the latter, 
or to assist the constituted Company of Revisers with advice 
more or less worthy or weak. But besides this craving after 
honour on the part of some who are really, or who only 
imagine themselves to be, competent critics and translators, we 
have the craving of the consumers, as we may call them,—the 
weary, hungry, longing of readers to enjoy the fruit of the 
labours of the Revisers. Professor Roberts of St. Andrews, 
in Old Testament Revision (7), provides, not an instalment, 
for he acknowledges that he does not know the adopted 
readings of the Company, but a substitute, in the form of a 
handy and useful book, detailing some corrections of the 
Authorised English Version. Along with this, which may 
be called the major theme of the volume, there are 
chapters on the various versions of the Old Testament both 
before and after Christ. Dr. Roberts also returns to his 
favourite contention as to the language in which our Lord 
ordinarily spoke. In our Lord’s habitual use of Greek he finds 
a solution to many New Testament problems. But notwith- 
standing all the probabilities and reasoning, we cannot give up 
the strong argument—“ The common people heard Him gladly,” 
—for our Lord’s use of the Aramaic patois of the day. We 
need hardly, in passing, add that this volume conveys a great 
deal of information concerning the Old Testament, and is most 
deserving of a very wide circulation. 


Similar in scope and arrangement to many others is the 
volume of Dr. Lumby’s Introduction to the New Testament (8), 


(7) Old Testament Revision: a Handbook for English Readers, By Alex- 
ander Roberts, D.D., Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews, and Member of 
New Testament Company of Revisers. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1883. 

(8) A Popular Introduction to the New Testament. By J. Rawson Lumby, 
D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1883. 
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It is an additional evidence of the truth of an introductory 
observation, that the study of the Word of God is not yet a 
thing of the past. Here we have presented to us a beautifully 
simple and well-arranged introduction to the New Testament. 
We do not wonder that as the papers originally appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine they were highly valued, and 
suggested the wish, on the part of admirers, of a wider 
circulation and a more permanent form. We most heartily 
second the hope for a large constituency of readers, and we 
believe those whom we may induce to look into this book will 
be grateful to us as well as to the author. 


More polemical as well as more extensive than the above is 
the work on The Bible, by Dr. Robson (9), whose standpoint 
is the point of contact with the Sacred Books of the Hindus 
and the Mohammedans. This volume will well repay perusal, 
and in almost every part is suggestive. The first three chap- 
ters, though arranged as i. ii. iii, are logically constructed 
in the plan of the author, iii. ii. i In this way he is led 
back from the question of Inspiration to the basis of Revela- 
tion. We believe, however, the top of the pyramid so con- 
structed is too narrow, and that although the natural may be 
wholly present, there must also be in some manner conjoined 
with it the supernatural. Only in such a combination can we 
find a worthy basis of religion. For if the ultimate ground of 
the manifestation of God be humanity pure and simple, with 
nothing of the Divine in it or about it, we cannot logically 
refuse the inference that to humanity belongs any worship 
which the highest affections may demand. 

We mark with much satisfaction the reverential spirit of _ 
the inquiry, and acknowledge the high value Dr. Robson places 
upon Christianity in contrast with other religions. We also 
mark his rejection of the critical theory of Professor Robert- 
son Smith, while he is ready to admit the force of the argu- 
ments by Ewald and others in favour of the later origin of 
the books of the Bible. 

The one difficulty in this whole series of questions is—as is 


(9) The Bible: its Revelation, Inspiration, and Evidence. By the Rev. 
John Robson, D.D., author of ‘‘ Hinduisin and its Relation to Christianity.” 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1883. 
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admitted by all, except, perhaps, those who on one side have 
no difficulties and no perplexities, and those on the other who 
see through everything with the clear spectacles of their own 
imaginations—to give or frame a theory of inspiration which 
will at once account for the facts and satisfy the questioning 
mind. We confess that within the whole range of Biblical 
science we see no signs of the discovery of such a definition, 
and, in fact, know of no such theory. 

The nearest approach Dr. Robson makes to the discovery of 
such a definition is put in the interrogative form at p. 61: 
“ Had Moses a power of knowing the will of God which other 
Israelites had not? That was the question for the Israelites. 
Had the writers of the Bible a power of knowing the will and 
purpose of God which we have not? That is the practical 
question for us, which must determine the authority we assign 
to the Bible, and to the Revelation which it contains. 

“The power thus called in question is Inspiration.” 

Having simply stated the question, he then proceeds to 
“first of all consider the Revelation of the Bible in its histori- 
cal and written form, and then see what we may learn from 
it as to its inspiration.” Having thereupon examined the con- 
tents of Revelation, he finds these have no mere reference to 
the past; they are no mere records of the dealings of God 
with men; no mere gatherings of historical details. The 
Bible “ reveals the fulfilments of the past as a basis for present 
life, in view of an inevitable future.” Then the question 
recurs, What was this power? And the answer is threefold : 
(1.) Insight or power of apprehending revelation; (2.) con- 
straint or obligation to communicate the revelation; (3.) 
guidance, or inspiration of the words. It is not our part to 
enter into the details of the exposition and illustration of this 
threefold strand, but we may notice how Dr. Robson satisfies 
himself as to the discrepancies and difficulties that arise under 
the third head. His idea of the guidance of Jehovah is that 
of a considerate, compassionate, and modest King, who is 
anxious above all that his subjects understand and obey His 
will, while He does not himself personally declare it, but 
allows or impels another to do so for Him—He himself all the 
while standing by, and overlooking all slips, alike of language 
and of fact, which do not interfere with the end in view, viz. 
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the knowledge of His will. Hence Dr. Robson accounts in a 
human way for all the defects, and even contradictions, we find 
in the utterances of the human authors of the Bible. “ Any 
defects, then, which we may find to exist in the inspired words 
must be due, not to any invincible imperfections of human 
language and human nature, but to His permission, as not 
being inconsistent with His purpose in inspiring them.” We 
rather suspect there is evidence here that even Dr. Robson has 
neither cleared the ground nor met the case. 

The latter part of the book (Part Iv.) is taken up with a dis- 
cussion of the three common classes of evidence,—prophecy, 
miracles, and the self-evidencing truth of the Bible. 

We would again testify to the reverent handling of this 
most sacred and difficult theme, and although we cannot accept 
some of the arguments and inferences, we are at one in strong 
desire for the paramount influence, as well as in our estimate, 
of the peerless position of the Bible. We wish also to add 
that the language and style of Dr. Robson in this book are 
simple, clear, and beautiful. 


The Great Memorial Name (10) is full of solid reading. It is 
the work of one who has been given to much thought upon the 
great central truth of Redemption. Mr. Grant did good service 
in his former apologetic work, The Bible Record of Creation 
true for every Age,and his character as a sound and accom- 
plished Biblical student is maintained in this rich and river- 
like production. The grandeur of the revelation of God in 
Christ is exhibited, and the fine spirit and tone of the writing 
make one almost involuntarily ejaculate a response to the 
burden of the exposition. We very cordially commend this 
volume to the notice of all who in the contemplation of the 
grace and wisdom of God would have their feelings of adoration 
and gratitude heightened and intensified. 


We welcome cordially a volume of Sermons (11) by Dr. Fiirst 
of Strasburg. There are twenty-six very excellent practical 
discourses in this volume. 


(10) The Great Memorial Name ; or, the Self-Revelation of Jehovah as the 
God of Redemption. By P. W. Grant. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1883. 

(11) Christ the Way, and other Sermons, By Rev. A. Fiirst, D.D., Stras- 
burg, Alsace. London: R. D. Dickinson. 
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The Household Library of Exposition (12), inaugurated by 
Messrs. Macniven & Wallace, is supplemented by the three 
volumes now before us—viz. The Galilean Gospel, by Alexander 
Balmain Bruce, D.D.; The Lamb of God, Expositions in the 
Writings of St. John, by W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A.; and The 
Lord’s Prayer, by Charles Stanford, D.D. 

In the good and sincere work of Dr. Bruce we have a 
striking illustration of the rebellion against conservatism in 
religion, and of the adoption of a form of religious radicalism, 
actually—shall we venture to say, unrecognised by our author ? 
—changing sides. However Professor Bruce may protest against 
that conservatism, which goes only a little way back in the 
history of opinion,—say only to the Westminster Standards,— 
and whatever occasion he may give to Pharisees and Scribes 
and Sadducees to rejoice, we have faith enough in the founda- 
tion upon which Dr. Bruce stands in his expositions, as pre- 
sented here, to see that his radicalism, so called, and so greatly 
misunderstood by many ecclesiastical opponents, is really the 
true conservatism. He would conserve the truth which is in 
Jesus, and he is rather careless about the truth, whether partial 
or perverted, as it appears in the opinions and discussions of the 
sects. We can fancy no better service done to the Church of 
Christ in these days than to seek with heart and soul its 
Christianisation, when so many are content to seek only its 
ecclesiasticism. Anything that brings back to the fountain- 
head the rationalising mind of man is to be welcomed. Pro- 
fessor Bruce does not believe that Christianity was polluted at 
or near its source, but rather far down the stream; and his 
great aim here is to lead man back to the fountainhead to drink 
of the pure wells of truth. The principles formulated and 
enunciated by Jesus, the doctrines taught and illustrated in 
many actions of the Man of Nazareth, are here relieved of the 
dust and cobwebs of the Fathers and the formularies, and are 
exhibited in their original light and beauty. True, Dr. Bruce 
is not particularly anxious to avoid misunderstandings or to 
seek favour from the Scribes and other traditionalists. Perhaps 
he sometimes rudely shocks them with his plain speaking, 
rather than disenchants and wins them over to his way of 
thinking and looking at the lessons from the words and actions 


(12) Household Library of Exposition. Edinburgh: Macniven. & Wallace. 
VOL. XXXII.—NO, CXXV. 2P 
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of Jesus. But was not his Master usually in the same relation 
to His audience, and who will venture to affirm that He should 
have been more conciliatory? Half the battle, and not seldom 
the better half of the battle, is with those who magnify doctrine 
while they minimise the value of the life which, it may be, 
refuses to express itself in the stereotyped forms which are the 
holdfastsof alifeless religion—a religion at bestoften quite selfish, 
and at least seldom outgoing in evangelistic efforts. This book 
of Professor Bruce we hail therefore as a real help towards the 
introduction of new life into religious minds, and although we 
might take exception to some of his views, yet we believe he is 
more orthodox at heart than either he or his opponents would 
admit. Let this volume circulate among the households of the 
land, let it fall into the hands of those who are turning away 
from the lifeless and dry discourses of such as are trying to meet 
the needs of the nineteenth century with only the provision and 
the manner of service of the sixteenth or the eighteenth, and 
we do not hesitate to hope and believe that both alike will say, 
“Here is a preacher indeed: this is what we want to hear and 
to read, and if all preachers so spoke to our necessities, and 
so expounded the words and illustrated the life of Jesus Christ, 
we would crowd the churches and seek a place among the 
religious. For then we would see the Christ of God in Jesus 
of Nazareth, and find in Him a Brother and a Saviour.” 

In The Lamb of God, Mr. Nicoll of Kelso has given us a book 
which will stand frequent reading, and upon the production of 
which he has spent much toil. The volume presents the Lamb 
of God in the various aspects of His character and work and 
relations which are met with in the writings of the apostle 
John. We miss, however, from the printed page the winning 
manner of the preacher, and as we believe half of Mr Nicoll’s 
fame and power depends upon the sort of antique grace with 
which, though apparently a youth, he utters his discourses, 
we hardly think this volume will give a stranger a fair, and 
certainly nothing like a perfect, idea of his all-round capability. 

Dr. Stanford’s volume on The Lord’s Prayer is another 
instalment of the Household Library of Exposition. We need 
only say that here we have one more proof of the perennial fresh- 
ness and fruitfulness of the teachings of Jesus. The Prayer 
that teaches to pray has had many expounders. Keeping in 
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full view Maurice and Dr. Marcus Dods, who have given to the 
public excellent expositions of this sublime prayer, we regard 
Dr. Stanford’s work as second to none in regard to compactness 
of thought and motives, and rich, illustrative, and powerful 
style. This book ought to win its way into many homes; we 
highly recommend it, and are confident that those who take 
our advice will often thank us for it. 


Messrs. Clark’s Handbooks for Bible Classes are multiplying. 
The two we mention below (13) are not the least worthy. Some 
who read the advertisement of the publishers of Principal 
Brown’s book on Romans might be precluded from looking into 
the book by the idea that this was but a reprint of his former 
work on the same Epistle. This idea is a mistake. We have 
here a new book from the scholarly and able pen of the 
learned Principal. The older commentary was and is highly 
prized, and we are sure that the more recent will meet with 
even greater favour. 

Mr. Macpherson has already established his reputation as an 
ecclesiastical writer by his former handbook on the Confession 
of Faith. In this little volume on Presbyterianism, the same 
grasp, range, and lucidity are apparent. All who wish a full 
and clear and fair statement of this form of church-government 
will find here what they want, while for the drill of class-work 
it is admirably suited. 


Very much is being done to set before young aspirants to 
the ministry the nature of the work that lies before them and 
of consequence the qualifications that are necessary to carry 
on that work with success. Lectures have been delivered 
frequently of late years within the Universities of Scotland to 
the theological students of the Established Church, by clergy- 
men appointed to that duty by the General Assembly. These 
lectures are being published by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, 
and we would take this opportunity of saying that the volumes, 
as they come from the publishers, are beautifully printed and 
altogether got up in excellent fashion. But we cannot always 
extend the compliment to the contents of the books. It is a 
fair question whether the end of the lectures is not served in 


(13) Romans, by Rev. Principal David Brown, Aberdeen; Presbyterianism. 
by Rev. John Macpherson, M.A., Findhorn. 
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the oral delivery. If, however, the students who hear them 
have the series presented to them in print, it will at any rate 
keep the kindly manner of the lecturer in mind, and may often 
furnish the mind through the eye, if at some distance, with 
a reminder of some of the wise and weighty counsels so 
paternally and in good faith offered, as well as provided, by 
the Assembly. In this light we think the publication of all 
the lectures may be justifiable, though we cannot help thinking 
that there are standard works on the duties of the Pastor 
already in existence, and which can hardly be excelled. In 
the book now before us (14) there is a well-arranged division 
of the subject in hand, a good deal of common sense, and many 
practical hints as to the attitude a young minister should 
maintain towards his life-work and his surroundings. 


The third volume of the Clerical Library is entitled Pulpit 
Prayers (15). The value of this book will depend upon the 
standpoint of the man who prays. He may read one or more 
of those ready-made prayers for his own benefit, or he may 
use them as a mere form in the pulpit, but we fancy the best 
help to public prayer in the congregation is to know the needs 
of the people and one’s own needs. There are many, we 
believe, who will welcome this book as a real help, and it 
would not perhaps become us to say anything that would tend 
to the withholding of such benefit. 


Mr. Dickinson does not weary in his specialty of reproducing 
in this country some of the better class of the religious books 
of America. He has just issued a volume of Sermons by Dr. 
Richard Newton on Covenant Names and Privileges (16). The 
name of the author is enough, we should imagine, in this case, 
to command a large circulation, while the practical discus- 
sion on the favourite names Jehovah-Jireh, Jehovah-Nissi, 


(14) The Life-Education and Wider Culture of the Christian Ministry : its 
Sources, Methods, and Aims. Being Lectures delivered at the Universities of 
Aberdeen, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and St. Andrews, by James Stuart Wilson, 
M.A., Minister of New Abbey. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh 
and London, 1882. 

(15) Pulpit Prayers, by Eminent Preachers. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1883. 

(16) Covenant Names and Privileges. By Rev. Richard Newton, D.D., 
author of ‘‘ The King’s Highway,” etc. London: R. D. Dickinson, 1883. 
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etc. etc, are certain to interest young and old. Christian 
privileges are here illustrated with the author’s usual graphic 
power. 


A marvellous little commentary on the Gospel of St. Mark (17), 
at the marvellous price of fourpence, has been produced by 
Professor Lindsay. Besides expounding the whole Gospel, it 
is illustrated with two maps. No Bible-class need now be 
without a text-book on this subject, and all who take up this 
one will acknowledge the benefit to themselves as well as the 
striking ability of the author. We will long for the larger 
text-book on the same Gospel promised by the Professor. 


Surely it is true the busiest man has the most leisure. No 
preacher of the present day pretends to rival Mr. Spurgeon in 
good works, and no author may hope to outvie him in the 
fertility of his pen. It almost looks as if his fingers could not 
be idle, and when, perforce, he is compelled to yield his finger- 
tips to the rack, he takes care that a substitute will be found 
elsewhere. He too can say, “ My tongue is the pen of a ready 
writer.” Even when he retires to the restoring sunlight and 
beauties and perfumes of Mentone, he will not idly enjoy the rest 
of change of scene; rather, he actively enjoys it, and, with willing 
glad mind and brain, finds his rest and delight in ministering 
to the pleasures and good of others. Witness his recent volume 
of Illustrations (18). In this most interesting compilation of 
beautiful flowers from Dr. Manton, and the suggested medita- 
tions thereupon by himself, Mr. Spurgeon is always fortunate 
and fruitful. Many preachers and private persons will delight 
to walk in his company through this garden, which is so select 
and well-arranged and fragrant. 


If Mr. Spurgeon always takes us out into the open air, and 
gladdens us with the freshness of nature, Dr. Macduff throws 
us back into the region of sorrow in his Early (raves (19). 


(17) The Gospel of St. Mark. By T. M. Lindsay, D.D. Glasgow: 
Blackie & Son. 

(18) Illustrations and Meditations ; or, Flowers from a Puritan’s Garden, 
Distilled and Dispensed by C. H. Spurgeon. London: Passmore & Alabaster, 
1883. 

(19) Early Graves, « Book for the Bereaved. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. 
London : James Nisbet & Co., 1883. 
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This artistic volume is very creditable to the Messrs. Nisbet, 
and its very beauty will help to dispel the gloom which 
naturally envelops the sorrowful heart. If the fertile author 
carries us down into the depths, he does not leave us there, but, 
with much consideration and thoughtful love, seeks to light up 
the eyes and the heart to regions of hope and joy. 





We welcome the refreshment and the shade of Wells of 
Water (20). Mrs. Simpson, a name-granddaughter of Mrs. 
Stewart Sandeman of Springland and Bonskeid, has inherited 
much of the latter’s love of nature and grace combined. Wells 
of Water is a prose poem, or rather, every chapter is a poem. 
The elliptical style tells of the rich spirituality and capacity of 
the gifted authoress. 


Rev. Jackson Wray has in a little volume given excellent 
practical thoughts on the Parable of the Vine (21). Mr. Wray 
is a lucid, interesting, and suggestive writer. 


The Christian Visitor's Handbook, by Rev. Charles Neil, 
M.A., Poplar (22), is a useful book for district-visiting as con- 
ducted by the Church of England. Holy Footprints, by the 
Rev. Frederick Whitfield, M.A., Hastings (23), is a call to 
decision and faithfulness in the Christian life. Follow the 
Leader, and other Papers, by the Rev. George Everard, M.A. (24), 
is another useful volume. Mr. Everard’s recent works have 
met with much deserved favour, and we trust these counsels 
on the Christian life may be willingly circulated and taken. 


We hardly know what to make of The Knell of Time, by the 
author of “ Life and Truth” (24). It is a volume of poetical 
effusions, mainly on Scripture topics, but it begins before 
Genesis and goes further than Revelation. We fancy it is 
intended to be a drama of Time, but time is evidently not long 
enough for the study. 


(20) Wells of Water. By Margaret Stewart Simpson. London: James 
Nisbet & Co., 1883. 

(21) A Noble Vine; or, Practical Thoughts on our Lord’s last Parable. By 
J. Jackson Wray. London: James Nisbet & Co., 1882. 
(22) London: James Nisbet & Co., 1882. 
(23) London: James Nisbet & Co. 
(24) London: James Nisbet & Co. 
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Everything we hear or read of Archbishop Tait only in- 
creases our admiration of the man. A Sketch of his Public 
Life (25) is now within the reach of all, and is well worthy 
of the study of young and old. 


The Messrs. Nelson are famed all the world over for the 
beauty of the volumes published by them. We have in 
Stalker’s New Song (26) an excellent specimen of their solid 
work, which will enhance the volume to the young. These ser- 
mons are bright and practical, and as delivered would probably 
be telling ; however, we are inclined to think Mr. Stalker has 
made a fable of the Parable of the Ten Virgins, in his great zeal 
to endow the young ladies (!) with life and character. Shall we 
venture in this paper to give an illustration or two of what 
we affirm? Take one of the wise and one of the foolish. 
“One of them was the shyest girl in the whole village. When 
she was going along the streets, she used to walk swiftly with 
her eyes on the ground, and if any one spoke to her it made 
her blush and get confused. ... Her name was Humility.” 
Then here is Vanity’s sister, Envy : “ Her sister was not a 
good-looking girl. Her face was thin and sallow, and her 
shoulders were high.” And so on the everyday girls are pic- 
tured, and the good and bad girls of the period are supposed to 
be the representatives of the wise and foolish virgins. This 
sermon is most entertaining, but we are not so sure of its 
power to edify or even educate the young. The boys of the 
period would also enjoy it. It would not be fair, however, to say 
that all the sermons are of this character: the greater number 
are very excellent specimens of the mode most likely to interest 
and instruct young people. The danger that lies near all such 
efforts is in adopting one style of address in the pulpit to the 
young and another to the old. The difficulty is how to speak 
God’s message that old and young alike may profit, and the 
solution of the problem lies in “going forth in the footsteps 
of the flock, and feeding the kids beside the shepherds’ 
tents.” 

(25) Archibald Campbell Tait : a Sketch of the Public Life of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. By A. C. Bickley. London: James Nisbet & Co. 

(26) The New Song, and other Sermons for the Children’s Home. By the 


Rev. James Stalker, M.A. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Edinburgh, London, 
and New York. 
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From the Religious Tract Society we have received Present- 
Day Tracts on Subjects of Christian Evidence, Doctrine, and 
Miracle, by various writers, vol. i. The Tract Society pur- 
pose to issue one volume half-yearly, and this is the first of 
the series containing the first six numbers. The writers are 
Principal Cairns, who contributes three; Prebendary Row, 
two; and Professor Blaikie, one. The object of these papers 
is the maintenance and defence of Christianity, and the argu- 
ments adduced are well put and seasonable. The lectures are 
admirably edited. 

From the same Society we have also received The Laws and 
Polity of the Jews, by E. W. Edersheim,—a very concise state- 
ment of the polity, and an excellent synopsis and exposition 
of the laws, domestic and moral, of Israel. 

A beautiful volume, which may also be called a memorial 
volume, likewise published by this Society, is Parables of the 
Spring: or the Resurrection and the Life, by Professor Gaussen of 
Geneva. A brief memoir of the late lamented author is given. 
The sweet tone of the book is sure to soothe and comfort 
mourners and strengthen believers. 


Tle war in Egypt has given a great impetus to the interest 
of the English-speaking race in that ancient country. Many 
secular volumes have seen the light during the last year or two. 
But no volume which overlooks the connection of Egypt with 
Scriptural history can survive ephemeral fame. We have 
before us now a very fresh and interesting record of a visit to 
Egypt, Palestine, and Pheenicia, by a Frenchman, M. Felix 
Bovet (27). The style is charming, and the record of obser- 
vations is full and minute. 


The present age is not wholly engrossed with itself. We 
have many evidences of this. Nor is it simply utilitarian in 
its tendencies or in its actions. The past is loved and studied 
for its own sake. Certainly no one dreams of coining this 
gold dust into currency. The archeological world is greatly 
indebted to Dr. Anderson for his studies, theories, and 


(27) Eyypt, Palestine, and Phwenicia: A Visit to Sacred Lands. By Felix 
Bovet. Translated by W. H. Lyttelton, M.A., with a Biographical Sketch 
of the author by Prof. F. Godet, D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1882. 
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researches in relation to Scotland in very ancient times. In 
the Rhind Lectures for 1881 (28) we have a sequel to his 
Scotland in Early Christian Times. Perhaps the use of the 
word “sequel” may be misunderstood, but if we remember 
that the advance is not into the future but into the past, we 
will agree to leave behind with our author for a time all that 
is Christian, and examine the remote Pagan life of Scotland. 
He maintains that “the whole extent of the Pagan period” is 
“resolvable into three great divisions, characterised as the 
Ages of Iron, of Bronze, and of Stone.” The present lectures 
do not overtake the whole three ages, but are devoted to the 
investigation of the remains of the Iron Age only, the other 
two being left to be dealt with in the succeeding series of 
lectures. There are six lectures in all:—1. Christian and 
Pagan Burial, Viking Burials; 2. Northern Burials and Hoards; 
3. The Celtic Art of the Pagan Period; 4. The Architecture of 
the Brochs; 5. The Brochs and their Contents; 6. Lake- 
dwellings, Hill-forts, and Earth-houses. The book is full of 
illustrations and figures, and is altogether a most interesting 
study. 


We would also notice here a small brochure entitled 
Historical Sketches of Scone (29), which gives in a small compass 
the history of the Abbey, Palace, Coronation-Stone, and villages 
of Scone. The book does credit to its amateur author and 
to the local publishers. It will be of value and interest to 
tourists and others. 


The next book that comes to hand is also full of Scotland, 
but it is written, or, we should say, compiled and arranged by 
an Englishman. The Rev. Paxton Hood has long been known 
to the literary world, and in his most recent work, Scottish 
Characteristics (30), he gathers up many of the jokes and 
humorous stories that are scattered here and there in Scottish 


(28) Scotland in Pagan Times—The Iron Age. By Joseph Anderson, LL.D., 
Keeper of the National Museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland. Edin- 
burgh : David Douglas, 1883. 

(29) Historical Sketches of Scone. By J.D. Urquhart. Perth: John Bruce. 
Edinburgh : Menzies & Co., 1883. 

(30) Scottish Characteristics. By Paxton Hood. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1883. 
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literature. He does not profess to have searched after original 
material. As a consequence, there is an absence of freshness, 
but there is still the old flavour which is always welcome. In 
one or two instances, however, the point of the story is lost— 
at least to a Scot—probably through a variation in the reading 
or rendering. But this is a small matter in the presence of 
such general excellence. Any one who takes up this book 
will not find it dull, and he will also find that there is a good 
deal of wisdom in oatmeal philosophy, and both wit and 
humour in the composition of a Scotchman. 


Eastern tales have always had a fascination for many who 
are not young. The Epic of Kings (31) is an attempt by a 
lady to popularise the tales that are to be found in the work 
of the Persian poet Firdusi. We have not presented to us a 
direct translation, but a well-executed re-setting from the 
French translation of Mohl of the interesting and characteristic 
stories of this poet. 


A memoir of Sir Charles Reed, by his son, Charles E. B. 
teed, M.A. (32) is not merely a tribute of affection ; it is rich 
in details of his active work, and, among other labours, his efforts 
in connection with the London Post-Office and School Board, 
of which latter he was Chairman. Accordingly there are many 
guiding hints in the life of such a man, and these appear in 
this volume luminously set forth. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published a History of 
the Jews in Rome, B.C. 160 to A.D. 604, by Miss E. H. Hudson, 
which was written with the hope that it might be used for 
family reading. While not in the least imagining that this 
volume will take high rank, we are confident it will be found 
useful and interesting. 

The same publishers have sent us Moravian Missions, Twelve 
Lectures, by Augustus C. Thomson, D.D. These lectures were 
delivered at the Theological Seminary, Andover, and again at 
Boston University. The study of these Missions is calculated 


(31) The Epic of Kings. Stories retold from Firdusi, by Helen Zimmern, 
with two Etchings by L. Alma Tadema, R.A., and a Prefatory Poem by 
Edmund W. Gorse. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1883. 

(32) London: Macmillan & Co., 1883. 
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to give a strong impulse to the missionary spirit. “So fully is 
the duty of evangelising the heathen lodged in their inmost 
thought, that the fact of any one’s entering personally upon that 
work never creates any surprise; it falls in with acknowledged 
obligation and general expectation, for no one is ever urged to 
undertake the foreign service, nor is urgency ever required.” 
We would hope that within our own circle the able article on 
Moravian Missions which appeared in our last number awakened 
interest afresh, and we can cordially recommend this volume 
as fitted to satisfy that interest and give new reasons for grati- 
tude to God in raising up such an apostolic Church. 


One of the most interesting and stimulating books on 
Missions we have lately seen is an American reprint, or, we 
should rather ‘say, reproduction, as it is “printed from plates 
by special arrangement with the American publishers.” The 
Life of Adoniram Judson, D.D. (33), is a remarkably clear and 
well-constructed biography of this noble missionary, whose 
epitaph in the Boston Baptist meeting-house contains these 
words: “Maldon, His birthplace. The Ocean, His sepulchre. 
Converted Burmans and the Burman Bible, His monument. 
His Record is on High.” One of the gems of this volume is 
the letter which Dr. Judson sent to Mrs. Boardman on the 
death of her husband. It will be found at p. 374. Out of the 
depths, as well as from the heights, he brings support and 
consolation to the bereaved widow. 


If in the case of books on Missions the demand regulates 
the supply, we would congratulate the age on its revival of 
missionary spirit. But as we are not quite sure of this, and 
as many literary flowers are born “ to waste their fragrance on 
the” dusty shelves, we suspend our judgment in the meantime. 
We hope for the best, however, and in the case of Modern 
Missions and Culture (34) we trust the discriminating public 
will agree with us in homologating the opinion of the translator, 


(33) Adoniram Judson, D.D.: his Life and Labours. By his Son, Edward 
Judson. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1883. 

(34) Modern Missions and Culture: their Mutual Relations. By Gustav 
Warneck, Pastor at Rothenschirmbach, near Eisleben. Translated from the 
German by Thomas Smith, D.D., Professor of Evangelistic Theology, Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh: James Gemmel, 1883. 
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that here we have an able and valuable discussion of the ques- 
tion of the relation of Missions to culture. Dr. Smith in his 
preface controverts the position of Dr. Warneck, and vindi- 
cates with all his might the system of Dr. Duff, but we confess 
to a feeling of surprise that even great theologians and Bible 
students should fail to see that the controversy is not as between 
cultured and evangelistic methods, as such and in opposition, 
but as to the relation of the one to the other. Does not the 
Scriptural method seem to be that the cultural comes not 
before—never before, but always after—the evangelistic ? 
Teaching and preaching go together, say our modern apostles, 
but they do not imagine the fallacy that lies in the going 
together. While they go together, the one goes before the 
other—does it not? the preaching before the teaching—other- 
wise do we not build without a foundation? do we not present 
something only to the blind ? do we not try to feed the dead ? 


There are, here and there, in the quiet parishes of Scotland, 
many eminent scholars who are for the most part contented 
with their lot. They have chosen the service of the Christian 
ministry, and they work among the people with devotedness 
and self-denial. Among these is the excellent Hebraist, John 
Gemmel, D.D., minister of the Free Church of Scotland at 
Fairlie, a beautiful watering-place on the Firth of Clyde. Dr. 
Gemmel has written a poem on the Atonement (35), which, not 
merely in well-constructed lines, expounds the doctrine, but 
enforces and illustrates it by examples of its power over men’s 
hearts. This little book will be very useful, and we bespeak 
for it a large circulation. Indeed, where there is a prejudice 
against the formal manuals of theology, or dogmatic treatises 
on this cardinal doctrine, we know of nothing better to recom- 
mend than this rich and harmonious poem. 


In the circumstances of the present dissatisfaction, on the 
part of some, with the Standards of the Church, and their rela- 
tion to the admission to office within the Church, we cannot 
have too much light thrown upon the history and acts of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines. The Baird Lecturer in Scot- 


(35) The Atonement: a Poemin Two Parts. By John Gemmel, D.D. 
Glasgow : Dunn & Wright, 1883. 
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land for 1882 chose this subject, as he was somewhat familiar 
with it from previous study, and the result is the volume noted 
below (36). Dr. Mitchell writes in full sympathy with the 
Puritan theology and the Presbyterian order, while catholic 
and generous in his tone. 


The third series of Lectures delivered in St. Giles’ Cathedral, 
Edinburgh (37), is of variable value. Knox, Melville, Ruther- 
ford, Leighton, Erskine, Robertson (Principal), Irving, Chalmers, 
Robertson (Dr. James), Ewing, Lee, Macleod :—of all these, we 
would especially instance two or three. Leighton, by Principal 
Tulloch, is an excellent study, and might almost lead one to 
believe that many of Dr. Tulloch’s own opinions, especially in 
the matter of Church order, have been moulded after the cast 
of Leighton. Thomas Chalmers, by Donald Macleod, D.D., 
editor of Good Words, is a glowing and noble tribute to the 
worth and power and prescience of that great man. Dr. 
Macleod does not lose by his generous reference to Chalmers 
as the leader and Chancellor of the Exodus of 1843. The 
Churches in Scotland would be nearer each other, and perhaps 
nearer to the consummation of an external, as well as a real 
union, were all the clergy to write of others who differ from 
them as the Queen’s Chaplain does. The only other we would 
mark for special reading is Norman Macleod, by Professor 
Flint. The large and intense heart of the first editor of Good 
Words is here lovingly exhibited, and his many works follow 
with due appreciation. Norman Macleod, if any man ever did, 
knew how to open the purses and empty the pockets in behalf 
of a worthy cause. It is no secret that the evident apathy 
and poor responses given to his earnest pleading in behalf of 
Indian Missions broke his heart, and sent him to a premature 
grave. The marvellous sympathy of the man, and its power 
over himself, and consequent power over others, is well illus- 
trated by the simple appeal that once fell from his lips in 
Hope Street Church, Glasgow, when he concluded a most 


(36) The Westminster Assembly: its History and Standards. Being the 
Baird Lecture for 1882. By Alexander F. Mitchell, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews. London: James 
Nisbet & Co., 1883. : 

(37) Scottish Divines, 1505—1872. Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace, 
1883. 
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touching statement of the needs of destitute Highlanders in 
that city, by the irresistible and passionate enforcement, “ For 


” 


God’s sake, give ! 


Alongside the previous lectures there runs another series 
from a rather higher though parallel Jine (38). Several of the 
studies in this series are the same as in the above, but the 
great aim in this volume is to trace the history of evangelical 
principle as it unfolds itself in the life and times of the most 
outstanding divines of the ages. Here we have papers on 
Calvin, Knox, Henderson, Rutherfurd, Leighton, Baxter, 
Zinzendorf. We have been specially delighted with the 
studies of Calvin and Rutherfurd. 


It is not often we take up a memorial volume, written by 
one so near the departed as to be within the central circle of 
home, which possesses the rare tact and discrimination we 
find in Mrs. Main’s tribute to her husband’s worth (39). 
Twenty-two sermons are added to the memoir of his life. 


The Dean of Westminster has published the three lectures 
delivered in Edinburgh during November 1882 (40) on recollec- 
tions of his predecessor. Many of those who heard these 
appreciative lectures will be glad to have them in permanent 
form, and many south of the Tweed will enjoy this loving 
tribute to a friend. 


Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By Rev. Henry Drummonp, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1883. 


One of the principal lessons which modern science has taught 
us is the lesson of continuity; that a law of continuity per- 
vades and embraces the whole physical universe. There are 
no gaps, no abrupt transitions, no sudden leaps anywhere. In 


(38) The Evangelical Succession, A Course of Lectures delivered in St. 
George’s Free Church, Edinburgh, 1882-83. Second Series. Edinburgh : 
Macniven & Wallace, 1883. 

(39) Memorials of the Life and Ministry of Thomas Main, D.D. By his 
Widow. Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace, 1883. 

(40) Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, late Dean of Westminster. By 
George Granville Bradley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. London: John 
Murray, 1883. 
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our own world we find that the forces of nature are all inter- 
changeable in quantity and quality. The forms of nature 
cannot be separated from each other. There are no distinct 
lines of demarcation between the three kingdoms. The highest 
fixed forms of certain species correspond with different stages 
of development of other species still higher in the scale; and 
the highest of all mount to their perfection by the successive 
steps of a ladder of transitionary forms that constitute distinct 
species outside. The heart and brain of man himself pass 
through the successive types of the brain and heart of the fish, 
the reptile, the bird, and the mammal, before they assume the 
sublime character of the human organs, In geology the old 
ideas of convulsion and revolution causing sudden and startling 
effects on a grand scale have been abandoned in favour of 
uniformitarianism—of a theory of slow gradual development of 
the earth’s crust by forces and modes of operation similar to 
those which exist at present. And when we ascend beyond 
our own earth to other worlds we have indubitable evidence of 
the same law of continuity. Astronomical science is showing 
to us more and more every day that the substances of the stars 
are identical with those of our own globe. That wonderful 
instrument the spectroscope has not yet discovered, in the 
remotest stellar ray subjected to its scrutiny, a single new or 
unknown element. This law of continuity is the grand theme 
of Mr. Drummond’s book. He traces this law from the physi- 
cal to the spiritual world, and shows that as the Creator has 
bound together in a bond of correlation the forms and forces of 
the visible universe, it is most reasonable to conclude that a 
similar correlation extends to the forces and principles of that 
part of God’s government which, though not seen, is revealed. 
He gives us an interesting account of how he was led by his 
practical work in conducting a mission station to apply the 
lessons of science to the teachings of the Bible, and thus 
establish a profound harmony between them. In this respect 
we are inclined to think that he acted in a wiser way than the 
great Faraday, who dissociated his science from his religion, 
and did not allow the one sphere to touch, let alone coalesce 
with, the other. Such a course, on the part of Faraday, was 
highly commended at the time by scientific men. But though 
no harm was done in his case, owing to the depth of his piety 
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and the simplicity of his nature, in most cases both depart- 
ments of study would suffer considerable injury by such a 
procedure. For one thing, such an unnatural divorce would 
foster the idea that there is a duality of operation in the uni- 
verse. Science, apart from religion, becomes truncated, and 
loses its crown of perfection ; and religion, apart from science, 
is like a rock in the air, an island in space, without any base, 
any relation to its surroundings. Science is thus apt to become 
material, and theology is apt to be regarded as a separate 
isolated province of human knowledge and experience, as a 
stereotyped, unprogressive study, having but a small and unim- 
portant share in the interests and activities of the times. Mr. 
Drummond has found out a more excellent way, and in this 
book of his particularly has done much to give theology its 
proper position as the queen of the sciences, as the highest 
generalisation, connecting all the truths of the other sciences 
with the revelation of Him for whom, and to whom, and by 
whom are all things. 

The Rev. Mr. Pritchard in his Hulsean Lectures upon the 
“ Analysis in the Progress of Nature and Grace” —delivered in 
1867—was among the first to break up the fallow ground of 
this new field of study. Mr. Drummond has dug deeper into, 
and carried the same method of research over, a wider area, 
and the conclusions at which he has arrived are extremely 
interesting and important. The wonderful investigations of 
modern science have been made by him subservient as indirect 
evidences of the Christian faith, He has demonstrated in 
the most admirable manner that the principles of Revealed 
Religion are based upon the laws of the natural world, and the 
same methods of operation are common to both. The latest con- 
clusions of science are made in his hands to harmonise in the 
most striking manner with the earliest truths of Revelation. 
The guns of the enemy have been pointed at themselves; and 
the truth of the Bible is made more solemn and convincing by 
being shown to be, not the truth of a book merely, but the 
truth of the universe. 

Mr. Drummond’s volume is exceedingly valuable from an 
apologetic point of view. It is a great advance upon former 
works of Natural Theology of the Paley school. One of its 
special recommendations is the intensely practical way in 
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which the lessons of science are applied to the conduct of life ; 
while its elucidation of general principles is all that could be 
desired. The introduction gives an historical account of the 
growth of the idea of law, and its gradual extension through- 
out every department of knowledge—with the exception of 
religion—shows why this exception was made, and proves the 
value of analogies of law as well as of analogies of phenomena, 
meeting the scientific demand of the age,—introducing greater 
practical clearness into religion, and resting religion, not upon 
authority merely, but also upon nature. It then traces the 
application of the law of continuity throughout the spiritual 
and natural worlds. We would specially recommend this 
Introduction for its deep thoughtfulness and suggestiveness. 
In the body of the work he embodies separate essays on Bio- 
genesis, Degeneration, Growth, Death, Mortification, Eternal 
Life, Environment, Conformity to Type, Parasitism, and Classi- 
fication, all dealing with the wonderful generalisations of 
science in connection with the still more wonderful generalisa- 
tions of grace. In these essays new and vivid light is shed 
upon truths of Scripture that through familiarity have become 
commonplace; and the doctrines of revelation are brought 
home to the conscience and the intellect with additional force 
by the confirmations of science. No quotations can give an 
adequate idea of a work like this, where the reasoning is so 
concise and so well sustained throughout. The book must be 
carefully read through, with frequent pauses for reflection upon 
the new and striking ideas it calls forth, in order to do justice 
to it. And no one who has perused it in this manner, but 
must feel under a great debt of obligation to Mr. Drummond 
for his most valuable addition to the stock of the Christian 
Evidences. The style is clear, forcible, and compact, and is 
admirably expressive of the fresh thought with which the 
book abounds. We are sure that it will be much appreciated 
everywhere, and we expect to see it ere long pass through 
many editions. 


We are glad to find that the English translation of Naville’s 
Study of Modern Atheism (41) has reached a second edition. 


(41) Modern Atheism; or, The Heavenly Father. By Ernest Naville. 
London: James Nisbet & Co. 
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There are few books on the subject more clear and cogent in 
argument, and we do not know another so eloquent and rousing 
in appeal. 


A second series of Sermons for Boys and Girls (42), reprinted 
from American sources, will be welcomed by all who are con- 
scientiously seeking to make the Gospel interesting to children. 
We have examined the matériel provided in this volume, and 
have found it well fitted both for instruction and for winning 
the attention of the young. 


When an author follows Herbert Spencer in Philosophy, and 
Charles Finney in Theology, his book is likely at least to con- 
tain some curious statements, and to reach peculiar if not 
valuable results. Mr. Smyth, in writing upon Divine Govern- 
ment, accepts Evolution as a scientific doctrine, and contends 
strenuously for the most extreme doctrine of human liberty 
of action (43). His earnestness we respect, but we cannot say 
that he has added aught worth preserving to the stock of our 
information. 


Principal Fairbairn, who has already arrested the attention 
of his contemporaries by the freshness of his style and the 
vigour of his thought, can always command an audience. In 
the discourses before us (44) we are charmed by the fitness 
of expression, while we are instructed by the fulness of infor- 
mation. There are some indications of an historical theory 
with which we have no sympathy; but on the whole, both in 
matter and method, this volume is entitled to the highest com- 
mendation. It ranges over a wide and interesting field, 
embracing such subjects as Faith and Modern Thought; 
Theism and Science; Man and Religion; God and Israel; 
The Problem of Job, etc. 


Probably the new volume of Hefele’s History of the Councils 


(42) Sermons for Boys and Girls. Second Series. By Eminent American 
Preachers. London: R. D. Dickinson. 

(43) The Government of God, embracing Agnosticism, Evolution, and Chris- 
tianity. By William Woods Smyth. London: Elliot Stock. 

(44) The City of God: a Series of Discussions in Religion. By A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of Airedale College. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 
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of the Church will prove the most interesting yet published (45). 
It covers the period from A.D. 431 to A.D. 451, and throws fullest 
light on the Nestorian and Eutychian heresies. No one who 
seeks to know the action of the Church in the formation of a 
Christian creed, in one of its most fundamental articles, can 
afford to leave this volume unstudied. It is marked by great 
candour, wide research, and exact investigation. 


The number of Handbooks on special subjects is legion, and 
on the whole we do not seek to limit their publication or their 
circulation. But it is somewhat vexatious, at times, to have 
to search for a small thin book amidst the mass of such that 
lie everywhere in our study. If we could only get, we used to 
think with weary longing, the old-worldly and wordy volumes 
of other days reduced toa quintessence, we should be happy 
indeed. But alas for the vanity of human wishes, and their 
incapacity to fulfil our expectation! Nay, it seems as if we 
were to be laughed at by a mocking demon who has the tanta- 
lising vice of Tartarus. For no sooner are we congratulating 
ourselves upon changes for the better in the issue of small 
handy volumes than they come upon us like a shower of hail- 
stones, and we are inclined to long for the old thick volumes. 
Still we wish (for we are always wishing) to get our instruc- 
tion condensed and compacted together, so that, without much 
trouble, we may gather knowledge and verify recollections. 

This has been often attempted in recent years, and we 
congratulate the Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh on the good 
instalment they have just issued of a really great, useful, and 
compact work. The two volumes now before us of Schaff’s 
Religious Encyclopedia (46) are marvels of constructive and 
condensed toil. This Encyclopedia is no mere reproduction of 
Herzog’s very voluminous work. Dr. Schaff has extracted 
what is best in Herzog—making free, and we might say 
arbitrary, use of the material provided therein ; we must add 

(45) A History of the Councils of the Church, from the Original Documents. 
By the Rev. C. J. Hefele, D.D., Bishop of Rottenburg. Vol. iii. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark. 

(46) A Religious Encyclopedia; or Dictionary of Biblical, Historical, 
Doctrinal, and Practical Theology. Based on the Real-Encyklopiidie of 
Herzog, Plitt, and Hauck. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. ; 


Associate-Editors—Rev. Samuel M. Jackson, M.A., and Rev. D, 8. Schaff. 
Vols. 1. and mt. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1883. 
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also, that he has taken this liberty with the full leave and 
thorough approval of the generous author and publisher. 

Of the advantage of this new work from the work-room 
of the New York Bible House we cannot speak too highly. 
Being the latest biblical and theological dictionary, it may 
well be supposed that in such competent hands it would be 
up to date, and of real merit ; and having tested it in many 
places, we can conscientiously certify it to be almost all that 
could be desired in both these respects. Notices of living 
theologians are excluded, and for this allowance must be made ; 
but take the work on its own plan, and very very few indeed 
will have reason to regret the purchase of this standard Ency- 
clopsedia. We emphatically adopt the adjective in speaking 
of these volumes, for we believe the work will live and remain 
as a standing monument of excellence, skill, and patient 
industry. We have noticed here and there a few literal slips 
on the part of the printer and the proof-reviser, as, ¢.g. when 
Hugh Miller is said to have “ received a band-appointment at 
Cromarty ;” but the wonder is that in such a work the mis- 
takes are so rare. 





